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Preface 


This book has been written to serve as a textbooh for a college course 
which aims at preparing students to assume responsibility for safety edu- 
cation and accident prevention programming in school, industry, or public 
service. Another purpose of the book is to provide a guide to assist 
teachers, supervisors and administrators in the development of various 
aspects of their safety education and accident prevention work. 

The authors feel that safety education and accident prevention relates 
basically to one matter, hunuin behavior, whether it is in the home, at 
school, on the job, in public places, or in a motor vehicle. There are certain 
concepts that are basic to safety education and certain fundamentals of 
developing effective safety programs that are common in all of these 
areas. A knowledge and understanding of the commonality of such con- 
cepts and fundamentals is essential if teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
safety engineers, enforcement officers, engine^s, homemahers, and aver- 
age citizens are each to make his greatest contribution to the common 
cause of the prevention of needless accidents that take such a large annual 
toll of our nations human and economic resources. The 1961 Annual He- 
port of the National Commission on Safely Education, National Education 
Association said: 

During the relatively short history of the NEA’s National Commission on 
Safety Education, safety education has progressed from unsophisticated pres- 
entations of accident statistics and the memorizing of safety rules to compre- 
hensive programs of instruction and protection affecting all grade levels and 
most curriculum areas. Indeed, safety education has come of age on the Amer- 
ican education scene. 
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The purpose of ibis booV is to provide an understanding of the elements 
of comprehensive programs of instruction and protection that is consistent 
with the maturity the safety education movement has attained. 

The content of this boolc has evolved over a period of years and is 
based upon the many years of experience of the authors in education, 
accident prevention and safety education. The hoolc is organized for a 
logical sequence of instruction. The first part deals with the nature, his- 
tory, implications, and fundamental principles of safety education and 
accident prevention. Parts Tw'o and Three offer practical applications of 
accident prevention programming to schools, home, industry and public 
places. The closing part relates to the imph'cations for safety education in 
the future. 

The content of the book emphasizes the safety applications of many 
broad areas such as philosophy, psychology, research, and curriculum. 
For a more comprehensive understanding of these areas the student 
should refer to the abundant literature published in each of these dis- 
ciplines. 

It is hoped that this book will serve as a useful basic reference source 
for all persons interested in the conservation of human resources through 
safety education, and particularly for those persons who are professionally 
engaged in occupations where safety education and accident prevention 
constitute a part or all of their responsibilities. 

MABLAND K. STRASSER 
JAMES E. AARON 
RAUH C. BOHN 
JOHN R. EAEES 
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Part One-THE 
ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 
MOVEMENT 


This sertion comprises the first five of the twenty 
chapters of the book. Chapters one through four discuss 
the nature and scope of the accident problem, explore 
the origin and development of the accident prevention 
movement, the philosophy of safely, and the psychological 
Implications involved in safe human behavior. This 
introduction is followed by an identification of 
fundamental principles and techniques of accident 
prevention programming which have universal application 
in the field of safety education. The next twelve chapters 
of the book are devoted to the application of these 
principles and techniques to the various areas of human 
endeavor. 

Included in Part I are the following; 

1. Accidents Are a Major Social Problem 

2. Evolution of the Accident Prevention Movement 

3. A Philosophy of Safe Human Behavior 

4. Psychological Factors Related to Safe Human Behavior 

5. Principles and Techniques of Accident Prevention 
Pfogrammmg. 


1 
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Accidents 
Are a Major Social 
Problem 


The loss of human and economic resources and the personal tragedies 
involved in accidents have become a major social problem in the nation. 
The mounting toll of deaths, personal injuries, and property damage re- 
sulting from the increasing number of accidents accompanying the high 
degree of mechanization achieved during the 20th century has become 
one of the most important, unsolved problems in the history of the United 
States. Accurate statistics on all phases of accidents are not available, 
particularly prior to 1930. However, from existing data, a most conserva- 
tive estimate would place the accident toll for the first 60 years of the 
century as at least 5,250,000 deaths, 500 million injuries, and an economic 
loss of well over 100 billion doUarsd About 20 per cent of all injuries re- 
str?fed in permanent disabilities. That a nation so conscious of the dignity 
and personal rights of the individual should continue to tolerate such a 
needless waste of human lives and suffering of its people is unthinkable. 
That a nation which has developed such a great economic strength shoidd 
continue such operational inefficiencies is unbelievable. A greater effort 
unquestionably must be made to reduce needless accidents in the futxire. 

Substantial progress has been made in the field of accident prevention. 

A rate of 50 deaths per 100,000 persons in the total population in 1961 was 
the lowest recorded to that date. But, as yet, the total accident problem in 
America has not been faced realistically. Its existence has been ada50^vl' 
edged through President’s conferences on highway safety, industrial 

1 National Safety Council, Accident Facts (Chicago: The Council. 1&61), pp. 1-96. 
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THE ACCIDENT PBEVENTION MOVEMENT 


safety, child health and safely, and employment of the physically handi- 
capped. These important matters have been discussed further in similar 
conferences conducted at state and local levels. Through these confer- 
ences many aspects of the problem have been isolated and many of the 
ronditions that must be realized to prevent accidents have been defined. 
However, a large number of known measures of control still have not been 
projected into effective operation. 


WHAT IS AN ACCIDENT? 

stai7cs"’»d'r"^r'“'^ implicaUons of the vast array of accident 
ten wo“k fte d^ P-ven- 

fact. The accident frequency and™' ^ established in 

duslrial plants with well-e^ded ™ orderly in- 

tion and operated by properly feS^weU 

are fewer iniuries on nron.rI , '’'“•‘'atned employees. There 

adequately conditioned an'dtataed'’lher’''*^'’f° 

events where careful planning and ’ ^ m aohool 

fatality rate is lower "onTuSd^r 

highways that are less sciendfirall^ freeways than on 

tial to any effective accident preveS proptf'”*’'" 

THE ACCIDENT PROBLEM IN OUR SOCIETY 
The tremendous annual loss of u.,™ 

accidents has become one of the rnost T resources due to 

Ae naHon. Any ecndition thaUnllTT ‘o 

destrucuon upon a naUon tharl Mile “ - . P'^''’'“l injuri^ and 

as a pnme social problem. In the Hme tn accepted 

son to read this chapter, there will be three '* average per- 

more Injured in accidents that could have 1 ®™°“ Wiled and about 350 
these accidents, the naUon will suffer F'f anted. As a result of 

nomic loss of about $400,000. 
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Official reports of the World Health Organization of the United Na- 
tions show the accidental death rates of 42 nations during the years 1956- 
58 ranging from a low of 14.4 to a high of 69.9. The United States ranked 
35th with a death rate of 52.3 per 100,000 population in 1958. Although 
this may be explained in part by the fact that this nation has a complex, 
highly mechanized economy, die rate is still much higher than it should 
be. The death rate in the United States has been gradually reduced to the 
low figure of 50 in 1961 from the 85.5 rate in 1913, the year of the formal 
organization of the national safety movement. This means that nearly one 
million lives have been saved in less than 50 years, largely because of 
improved safety measures. 'Hiis fact represents a constant challenge to 
people in the accident prevention field to work toward a continual reduc- 
tion of the accident rate until it reaches an absolutely irreducible figure. 
Only then will the people be free of the ever-present threat to their lives 
and well-being posed by careless acts of their fellow citizens and unsafe 
conditions in their environment In order to develop a realistic under- 
standing of the nature and scope of the accident problem which confronts 
the nation, it becomes necessary to make a careful analysis of both the 
social and economic implications that it projects. 


Social Implications 

It is impossible to measure ^vith any degree of accuracy the total social 
impact of accidents on the nation as a whole. The numbers of accidents 
are so large that they have become almost meaningless in terms of the 
suffering they inflict. It is the primary purpose of safety work to alleviate 
this condition by a reduction of accidental death and injury. 

Figure 1:1 shows annual injury statistics as reported by the U.S. 
Public Health Service in a National Health Survey and the annual report 
of the National Safety Council* in a r«:ent year. The wide variation in 
these reports is due to the difference in degree of severity of injuries 
counted, differences in definitions, and the inclusion of nonaccidental in- 
juries in the National Health Surv^. National Safety Council statistics 
include only disabling injuries. A disabling injury is one tvhich caused the 

• The National Safety Council is a nonprofit organization dedicated to accident 
prevention. Founded in J913 and diartered by Congress in 1953, the Council has pro- 
vided outstanding leadership in the safety movement and is a foremost authority in 
the field of accidwit staUstics. All accident facts in this chapter are based on the annual 
publication of the Council. Accident Facts. Statistics used in the chapter were for 
1960, a typicalyear. Figure J:3 shows the number of fatalities in the pnncipal classes 
of accidental deaths for a 20-year period. 
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. TIIE ACdDENT PREVENTION MOVEMENT 

person to restiM his usual actimties beyond the day of the accident. The 
Nahonal Health Survey includes also all medically attended injuries, 
whether or not the person was disabled beyond the day of the acddent. 


Annual Injury Statistir-e 

Class of 
Accidents 

U. S. Public 
Health Service 

Esfimoted Annual 
Average 

July 1957- June 19Rn 

National 
Safety Council 
1960 

Work 

re, 250. 000 

1.950.000 

1.400.000 

Motor Vehicle 
Home 

A, 388, 000 

J 9, 068, 000 

4,100.000 

Public 

13,481.000 

2,050,000 

9,400.000' 

Total 

45,187,000 


•ijjgry in mere than one class. 

f'cuaalri. Annual mjmysUUsacs 

while ae larges, “PP-”' ‘hat. 

attendant to’',hell™t ^ “ addition to the grief 

scientist, or 

head of a family is the Xtim'f replace, 

e hves of all persons involved In nm ^ serious readjustment 

ef P-per educarion for a promiT^ eause Ura denial 

tee >-p™Z he:"'- ‘ho "’0‘hoe 

fee condrdons can lead dhecuymtwr S^hdance. All of 

eoncem of society. In cases of ' "iahnquency. another maior 

“ ^f‘‘“hing change in faS^“2/habIing injmies. it often 
the ^sts of care and fte loss of noSalt^ ‘“““i-g from 

Phy^ioal handicaps ““^idontal tajuries 

ioftment, regaining and job plac^S, ® P^Moms of 'read- 
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There are thousands of fatalities annually involving preschool and 
school-aged children. With the normal life ej^ectancy for men now ap- 
proaching 70 years, and women now exceeding that figure, the accidental 
death of a child means the loss of wdl over 50 years of productive life. 

An important social implication of accidents is revealed when a com- 
parison is made behveen accidents and disease as causes of death. Acci- 
dents are the leading cause of death among persons under 36 years of 
age. Figure 1:2 shows the leading causes of death at all ages. 


Cause 

1 Number of Deaths | 

1 Death Rates* 

1 Total 

1 Male 

1 Female | 

1 Total 

IMale 

Female 

All Causes 

1,656,814 

943,088 

713,726 

939 

1,084 

797 

Heart diseasef 

641,044 

375.906 

265,138 

363 

432 

296 

Cancer 

260.047 

139.078 

120.969 

347 

160 

135 

Vascular lesionst 

191,076 

91,021 

100,355 

lOS 

105 

112 

Accidents 

92,080 

63,639 

28,441 

52 

73 

32 

MotOT’Vehicle 

37,920 

2S.004 

9,S4$ 

SJ 

32 

22 

Faeumooia 

55.955 

31,995 

23,960 

32 

37 

27 

General arteriosclerosis 

34.622 

16,460 

18,162 

20 

19 

20 

Diabetes mellitus 

28,080 

11,232 

16,848 

16 

13 

19 


*Death$per'100,000 popuUtioo 
tlncludes rheumatic fever 
tAffecting central nervous system 

Ficunn 1;2. Leading Causesof Death Among Persons of All Ages. 


Economic Impucations 

With the rise in costs of other commodities in the nation, there also has 
been a sharp rise in the economic costs of accidents. The National Safety 
Council estimates the cost of accidents yearly in its annual statistical 
study, Accident Facts. To determine these costs they include such items 
as wage losses, medical and hospital fees, administrative and claims costs, 
property damage in motor vehicle accidents, property destroyed by fire, 
and production lost due to work accidents. The figure does not include 
loss of earning power or liability payments. In a recent year, these costs 
totaled in excess of 14 billion dollars, or about equal to the amount spent 
on public education. This vast amount represents an economic loss to the 
nation that can be a serious matter both to the national economy and to 
national safety. This is particularly true in times of a threat to national 
security or of economic distress. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE ACCIDENT PROBLEM 

th/f ''r prevention work must begin with 

tv Ion “““ pregram can be 

3efo M 'aeh things as tL 

atTdents rt: ■ r the loLon of 

Tnt s^it T" rt"''- ‘"fetation. Acci- 

pZZZ?^ r: a “P”" any effective safety 

“e^e fat rf J” “r public place! 

“ m tie tTo tt ^T: 'afety 

accident oTteVt? needs of an 

situation/ pregram to meet the conditions of any given 


Using Aoodent data 

founded on fact, ttttt'wttr tust”' '’''^anben programs must be 
in the application of accident data Man”"”/ considerable discretion 
because of inadequate samnlinv • ' ^ necident statistics are invalid 

niffues, or erronetly dra™ cfnT“”” c ™Proper research tech- 
to prove the point o! the research ®°'”ntimes the facts are skewed 

These factors often are found ' " obtain objective data. 

iWvers. Many such studies arc ZT/Z" comparing men and women 
the true nature of the esposure Ttelds/nh to compare 

Accident data are avaUahte r g™ups. 

fatal, injury, and property damav!''“/'“““® 'P’’® number of 

general information conceminv th rests provide 

Bon relating to the conditions oT^h ™?" P™'’'™- f"f“mra- 

accident prevention measures Evalna/'” ^ helpful in developing 
ure the effectiveness of prevenM!/!™ can be used to meas- 

medvvrU.cauHon.for.heymaylaekva/Z^'^i must be 

which give valuable infonrraUon '““tch data 
Unfortunately, there are not enoueh siiT n° accidents, 

much more atteuHon has been givL ““r even though 

®*n in recent years. Persons in 
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Accidents Are a Major Social Prohlem 
the safety field should he famUiar with the presence and limitaHons of aU 
available factual data so that they may make optimum use of them in the 
development of a comprehensive accident prevention program. 


Trends in Accident Death Rate 

An important question to be raised by the person beginning the study 
of accident prevention work is. "What progress is being made?” Are 
accidents increasing or are they being brought under control? What fac- 
tors influence accident trends? ^ 

The most accurate data to measure progress in this area are found m 
the accidental death rate. Because the population of the nation has in- 
creased so rapidly since 1900, and the nature of society has become so 
highly mechanized and complex, comparisons must be made m terns of 
death rates rather than in numbers of dead.s alone. Th. number of deafc 
has remained almost unchanged in some cases, but the rate of P“ 

100,000 persons has shown a noUceable decline. It .s a note of encourage, 
ment to persons interested in safety work that this declme rs due m a 
very large measure to the effecUveness of accident prevention propams 
Sh apply the techniques of accident control that have developed 
over the past 20 years. Figure 1:3 shows this favorable 
table reflects a marked reduction in the number dea^ per IW^ 
population in each of the classes, this is least ewden ■" *^Ta^ 
dal. This is due to the great increase in 

However, during this period the death rate per lOO mdhon miles 
was reduced by more than half. 


Who Is Involved in Accidents 

Almost anybody can h.e a "p" 
equipment is ^ young, the rich and the poor, men 

status, age, - die nature of the accident 

;h“::rm:owsome^^^ 

L. and the type of activity "blLen dif- 

^couENrs BV fl.a various age groups, 

ferent types of acadental deal of exposure to conditions 

This is due largely to the varying degr exp 
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Deaths 


}^bUe 

Vehifle 


1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 (5th 


-5-n — Home ^Vo^k 

R«te> Deitni wuet i> f,u>« Kaiet Deaths lutef Deaths lUtef 


101.513 76.3 39, 9( 


5.579 69.4 32!6 




90.106 60.6 3i:70i 5fi JsZ 

OUW 60.3 34:763 at 

95,871 62 5 36,996 24.1 


90,032 55.9 35,580 22 1 
93.443 56.9 3a:5S iiij 
23,628 23.7 
95,307 56.0 38.702 22 7 
SO firti eo .4 r^*7 


16,500 

12.4 

30,000 

22.5 

18,000 

13.5 

16.000 

12.0 

30,500 

22.8 

18,500 

13.8 

17,000 

12.7 

33,500 

25.0 

17,500 

13.0 

16,000 

12.0 

32.500 

24.5 

10.000 

12.0 

16,000 

12.1 

33,500 

253 

10.500 

12.5 

17,500 

12.5 

33.000 

23.0 

16,500 

11.8 

18.000 

12.0 

3 - 1,500 

24.1 

17,000 

11.9 

17,000 

11.6 

35.000 

24.0 

10,000 

11.0 

16.000 

11.0 

31,000 

21.2 

10.000 

11.0 

15,000 

10.1 

31,000 

20.9 

15.000 

lO.I 

15.000 

9.9 

29,000 

19 ^! 

15,500 

10.3 

16.000 

10.4 

30,000 

10.0 

16,000 

10.4 

16.000 

10.3 

30,500 

196 

15,000 

9.6 

16,500 

10.4 

29,000 

18.3 

15.000 

0.5 

15.500 

66 

28.000 

17.4 

14.000 

8.7 

15,500 

9.4 

28,500 

17.3 

14 J 200 

8.7 

16,000 

6.0 

28,000 

10.7 

14,300 

8.5 

17,500 

10.3 

28,000 

16.4 

14.200 

6.3 

16,500 

9.5 

26,500 

15.3 

13,300 

7.7 

16,500 

9.3 

27,000 

15.3 

13,800 

7.8 

16,500 

92 

27,500 

15.3 

13.800 

7.7 


1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959§ • 

19801f ! 

Source. 

vTtrstaTuteda'X calculaled from 

''““'■I wS '* 5°' •>;' "‘O'"' All olhor Egurm 

<lepartme„u and otkn ,ou,c„, " 3ala from NOVS. Mato and dty hrolti 

• Duplications betwe<.n \i . « . (Counesr NaUunil Safety Council) 

total CO, '■otOfVcHcle. Wo* „d Homo a„ n3„„„a,cd ,n dm 

.n»T94Ta'«r™'“'’^f“'>“”- 

withSsc fo “t alassiBcaUon. iho Intro- 
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(Courtesy Ntuonal Safety Couned) 

The relationship between the age of fatally injured persons and acd* 
dent involvement in various types of hazardous activities is revealed by 
statistics. There were 18,200 deaths from falls in I960, with 13,300 occur- 
ring to persons 65 years of age and over. On the basis of the population 
death rate, death by poisons occurred in the newborn to four-year age 
group three times as often as in any other age group. In children aged 1 to 
14 years, accidents daim more lives than do the four leading diseases 
combined. For young people aged 15 to 24 years, accidents claim more 
lives than all other causes combined. 

AccaDErTTAi, DEATHS OF MAij:s ATJD FEMAUss. Men and boys are in- 
volved in more than two thirds of the acddental deaths, while women and 
girls are involved in fewer than one third. Five out of six accident victims 
aged 15-24 years are males. The reasons for this are not entirely clear. 
Perhaps men participate to a greater extent than women in hazardous 
activities; or perhaps men more often engage in rigorous, adventuresome 
action. Men may exercise a lesser degree of caution than women. What- 
ever the reasons, these facts must be considered in the development of 
effective accident prevention work. In accidental deaths of all types dur- 
ing a recent year, there were 63,639 male and 28,441 female fatalities. 
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M«Mo'a F<F<Tnale 

ficube 1:5. Accidental deaths — male and female. 


Types of Accidents 

The types of acddents in which people aie involved is detennined in 
a large measure by the degree of exposure to hazardous conditions found 
in the activities in which they engage. Figure 1:6 shtws the types of acci- 
dental deaths recorded in 1960. It will be noted that the total is somewhat 
in excess of 93,000. Tlds is due to some duplication in classification of 
acddents by type, and the fact that figures are rounded to approrimate 
totals rather than given as exact numbers. This points up one of the practi- 
cal limitations that must be recognized in the use of all accident statistics. 
The dassification, “all other types” includes machinery, suffocation, air 
transport, blows by falling objects, excessive heat, and other types of seri- 
ous but less frequently occurring accidental deaths. 
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FIGURE 1:6. How people died accidentally xn 3980. 


Classification of Accidents 

Accidental death and injury are elements of a wide variety of activities 
in which people participate. However, for useful information in accident 
prevention programming it is necessary to group statistical data in general 
categories. These categories, in which accident statistics are reported by 
the National Safety Council, include worlc, motor vehicle, home, and pub- 
lic. Public accidents exclude motor vehicle and work accidents in public 
places. They include recreation (swimming, hunting, and the like), trans- 
portation except motor vehicle, public building accidents, and so forth. 
Figure 1:7 shows the distribution of accidents in these classes during 1960. 
During that year there were 93,000 deaths and 9,400,000 disabling injuries. 
These figures are best possible estimates and cannot be compared accu- 
rately from year to year. This is due largely to the absence of accurate 
reporting methods for disabling injuries in some of the classes of accidents. 
The total deaths and injuries in these classes exceed the total reported for 
the year because of some duplicaHon reported within the various classes. 

MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS. The number of drivers, the number of tee- 
tered motor vehicles, and the number of miles driven continue to nse 
each year. There are now over 90 million licensed drivers operating over 
75 million motor vehicles in the United States. They drive in excess rf 
725 billion miles annuall>-. There are over 10 million motor vehicle 
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y/ ^ Deaths 
tniurtes 

FIGURE 1:7. Acddenlal deaths and disabling injuries. 

accidents each year. Of these, 33,000 involve at least one fatality, 900,000 
involve at least one nonfatal injury, and over 9.5 million involve reportable 
property damage. It should be understood that requirements for report- 
ing property damage accidents differ from state to state. Motor vehicle 
accidents continue to claim more lives each year than any other type of 
accident. The relationship of motor vehicle deaths and injuries to the total 
accident problem is sho\vn in Figure 1:8. 

The total economic loss to the nation annually from motor vehicle 
accidents is computed to be about seven million dollars. Because of rising 
repair and replacement costs for damaged vehicles, medical expense, and 
insurance costs, this figure increases yearly. 

Violations of traffic laws, failure to maVe driving a full-time responsi- 
bility, lack of common courtesy, and driving after consuming alcobolic 
beverages are all prominent factors in traffic accidents. Driving too fast 
for conditions and failure to yield right-of-way are among the most fre- 
quently reported causes of traffic accidents. In 1960, about 10,000 of the 

32.000 fatal motor vehide accidents involved drinking drivers. About 

1.000 of the 5,700 adult pedestrians killed had been drinlcing. Of concern 
to traffic officials is the increase of noncolUsion, single-car fatal accidents. 
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FKUBE bS. Accidental deaths and disabling mjimes. 
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medical attention for the injured, periodic safety inspections of vehicles, 
and more rigorous enforcement by both the police and the courts all have 
been important factors in this reduction. Probably one of the most signifi- 
cant factors in the reduction of the mileage death rate has been the im- 
proved education of drivers. Each year, more than a million new drivers 
receive driver education in the classrooms of secondary schools through- 
out the nation. Many thousands of persons, mostly adults, are taught safe 
driving practices each year through the growing commercial driving 
school industry. But, if the challenge of the next few years is to be met 
successfully, these efforts must be greatly accelerated. By 1975, it is esti- 
mated that there ^vill be more than 100 million licensed drivers operating 
over 100 million automobiles over one trillion miles a year on the crowded 
streets and highways of the nation. 


HOME ACCIDENTS. The home, traditionally considered a haven of 
security against the forces of the outside world, is the setting for more 
^idente than any other place in society. Based on recent U.S. Public 
ea Service surveys, it is estimated that a staggering total of 19,960,000 
wjunes occur in the nadon’s homes each year. Of these, nearly 60 per cent 

are actually bed-disabling. 

“ '■^port'd ty the 

Nahona Safety Council is shosvn in Figure 1:9. The hvo primary types of 
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Home safety checklists 

5. Safety councils. 

6. Insurance groups. 
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FIGUBE 1:9. Accidental deaths and disablmg mjnries. 
of home safety when these young people become heads of then own 
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War II. At a time when rapid production was such an important factor 
to the welfare of the nation, the severe loss of production due to accidents 
was brou^t into sharp focus. The result was intensified effort in accident 
prevention. Special recognition was given to plants that maintained out- 
standing safety records during the completion of defense contracts. Tlie 
principles of accident prevention that made these records possible have 
been continued and refined so that postwar industrial safety records have 
continued to improve. It has been demonstrated that accidents can be 
controUed when an operaHon such as the huge chemical plant of the 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company at Chattanooga, Tennessee, can 
complete over 31.5 million man-hours worked without a disabling injury. 

Unsafe acts by workers and defective agencies involved in the per- 
fonnance of the job are basic causes of industrial accidents. The primary' 
SOUTHS of industrial injury are faUs and the handling of objects. Machin- 
tools, harmful substances, and vehicles are additional injury sources. 
However, there is a greater interruption of industrial production because 

jr'’ 
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Accidental deaths and disabling injuiies. 
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true of preschool youngsters. By teaching young people the correct ways 
of doing things and developing in them positive attitudes toward the use 
of safe practices, their tendencies to^va^d the performance of unsafe acts 
will be reduced. It is well for the person in accident prevention worh to 
remember that the correct way to do something is also the safe way. 
Therefore, education in correct procedures is always a form of safety 
education. 

Unsafe behavior can be divided into several important classes, most 
of which provide unlimited opportunity in the safety field through edu- 
cation of the persons involved. These classes include the physical limita- 
tions, knowledge, skill, habits, and attitudes of the individual. 

PHYSICAL UMiTATiONS. Many accidents are the result of persons at- 
tempting to perform acts for which they lack the physical capabilities. 
This accident cause can be controlled by educating the individual to the 
extent of his physical limitations and showing him how to work wthin 
them. This has been demonstrated successfully in the training of physi- 
cally handicapped workers. When the handicapped worker is familiar 
with his limitations, is properly equipped to do the job, and given instruc- 
tion in the correct performance of the job, his safety record is as good as 
Or better than that of the average worker. Also, it is important, especially 
in industry, to determine the physical needs of the particular job and to 
select only those persons with the physical capacity to perform the job 
with a reasonable degree of safety. Periodic physical examinations to 
determine possible weaknesses and proper conditioning to meet the physi- 
cal demands of the activity are additional safety precautions. 

KNOWLEDGE. Lack of knowledge of performance of the task or the 
hazards involved is another cause of accidents. Thorough understanding 
of proper performance of the job to be done and knowledge of the 
hazards attendant on its performance will eliminate many accidents. This 
fact provides broad possibilities for accident reduction through proper 
education. Driver education, training for various industrial processes, and 
education relating to activities in the home and recreational pursuits %vill 
provide the necessary knowledge for the individual to live safely. 

SKILL. Performing a task beyond the limitations of the capacities of an 
individual’s skills can lead to an accident. This suggests that persons 
should be trained to perform tasks to the very best of their abiUties. Con- 
ducting training programs to develop competent skill is a basic teclmique 
of accident prevention. 

HABITS. Actions that are repealed over and over become habits, tv hen 
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Unsafe EmTnONMENT 

Although a great majority of accidents can be said to be the direct 
result of unsafe human behavior, a very large number are products of an 
unsafe environment. An unsafe environment may be a basic cause of at 
least 15 per cent of all accidents. Thus, education in the proper selection, 
care, and use of machines and equipment and the control of conditions 
of the environment can be effective means of preventing accidents. 

In any complex, industriahred society there wffl be numerous ma- 
chines and types of equipment that will present hazardous situations to 
individuals. Also, there Avill be conditions of order or disorder o e 
physical elements ^vjthin the environment that will influence the ertent 
of the accident involvement of persons who inhabit it. The bazar so e 
environment AviU be considered as those relating to machines and prote^ 
tive equipment and those relating to condiUons within the environment. 

MACHINES AND pBOtECiTVE EQUIPMENT. As society grew in Its com 
plexity, there was a growth in the use of machines to meet *5 d™“ds 
of people. The operation of these machines and other equipmen i 
hazards inherent in the devices themselves, as well as hazards related to 

to the conditions of their use. , t 

Engineers work continuously to reduce the hazards “ 
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and automobiles. Protective equipment, bke hard „f *ese 
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they were not intended. It is a common practice in industry to develop 
programs of preventive maintenance to extend the life of the machine and 
to protect the life of the operator. Periodic inspection and proper lubrica- 
tion of an automobile are preventive maintenance practices that will re- 
duce motor vehicle accidents. 

CONDITIONS. It has been said that “an accident is a perfectly natural 
product of an unorganized way of life."’ Conditions within the environ- 
ment that lack a quality of order or organization are spawning places for 
accidents. This is true whetlier they are in the home, industrial plant, pub- 
lic place, or on the highway. Disorder in the environment becomes a 
basic accident cause. Engineering techniques have been applied to remove 
obstacles to the orderly and efficient flow of bolh vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic. General principles of good housekeeping should be followed to cre- 
ate a safe environment. Floors should be swept and kept free of debris 
and slippery materials. There should be specifically designated storage 
places for tools and equipment, and they should be kept in their places. A 
general atmosphere of orderliness within the envirorunent is a sound acci- 
dent prevention measure. 


ATTACKING THE ACCIDENT PROBLEM 

TJe problem of accident prevention must be approached in a scientiirc 
^d bminesslile manner. The old method of -posters and pep talks" that 
f^erly were irrsHtuted follorving a serious accident svill no longer suffice. 
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SUMMARY 

The social and economic losses resuUing from accidents of all types in 
the United States have become a challenge to the nation. The complex, 
mobile and highly mechanized way of life in 20th-century-Araenca has 
contributed to this condition. The first awareness of this problem was 
essentially economic. With the advent of worbnen’s compensation laws 
industry was virtually forced to concern itself with the prevention of acci- 
dents. Mounting tolls of death and injury also had an emotional impact 

that brought the social aspect of the problem into focus. 

A new profession has been bom. There are now thousands of persons 
who devote their professional lives to accident prevention and safety edu- 
cation work. They are found in schools, industries, and various public 
agencies. They have changed the approach to “safety from ^ 

ineSective. emotional appeal to the more orderly and businesslike proress 
of the comprehensive accident prevention program. ““ 

build prevention programs based on the needs revealed by the facts 
conduct research to determine basic accident causes Through woA bas^ 
upon such Endings, they eliminate these oduca^ ^ 

forcement, and engineering. Their work has resulted in «>e ^nservato 
of vast national resources, both human and economm. As 
Increasingly mechanized and complex there will be an ever g 

need for the services of the pracHtioners of this profession. 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Determine what agencies 

miinity. Prepare charts showing drat “ accidents, 

a five-year-period in home, indu try, p . classification. 

t"rfirprinci^^^ causes of traffic accidents 

home, industry, public, o j^ath rate. 

Se a *:;hrranipLS:n of deaths for school-aged children in 

“"tTetSfitTe economic cos. of Uaffic accidents in your city and 
state during the last calendar year. 
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Evolution of 
the Accident Prevention 
Movement 


Peksonai. PEOTicnON and safety have been problems of man s>”ce 
beginning of time. His very existence was dependent upon his ability to 
su^ve in a hostile and hazardous environment. To insure Ins personal 
safety, man devised crude weapons to protect himself against ® 

and built primidve shelters for protection against the elements. , 

with the wntinuous growth of populations and the ever mcreasmg com- 
plexity of society, theS was a gradual refinement of these 
Ls. The individual received refuge from his persona ^ 

enemies through the collective strength of the tnbe, die smte ^ 

upon a person because he in nature, there was 

While society was primitive feudal, and gr 

little thought of te^ual dausfer from a simple agr^- 

individual f'oo^o^a mjr^““J|_o^“ increased 

rollnrphcaHous of employee^un^ 
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increasing complexity of the industrial environment. From this new, indus* 
trially oriented society grew the forces which were to spawn the events 
that have led, over a relatively brief period of history, to the concepts of 
accident prevention that are held today. 


FORCES INFLUENCING THE GROWTH OF SAFETY 

Sound accident prevention programs are tlic result of careful and 
stuthed planning, not mere chance. To learn how accident prevention 
work has developed, it is necessary to study the interaction of the numer- 
ous forces that have caused such planning for safety to take place. In 
order to understand the history of the accident prevention movement, 
ts evolutron wrll be traced through the course of forces eserled by 
egislahon, soaal mores, economic factors, disasters, and the development 
c^ltrr These influences were gradually felt Jth the 

in organized acadent prevention work today. ‘ 

Legislation 
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the direct result of many ofterl*” conditions have been 
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lems. A welUdefined paternalistic relationship with the feudal lords tradi- 
tionally had insured the security of serfs through the centuries. But the 
absence of such established relationships between employer and employee 
in the ne\v industrial society led to uncontrolled competition and exploita- 
tion of workers. Long hours of work were required under conditions so 
unsatisfactory tliat public indignation ultimately forced legislative action 
to provide protection for the worker. Employers were gradually required 
to provide a safe working environment. They were also required to assume 
financial responsibility for employees who were killed or injured in the 
performance of their job. 

When the Industrial Revolution came to America, many of the same 
conditions prevailed here that were present in the early days of industry in 
England. Legislation that defined employers' responsibility to their work- 
men was already being passed in Europe, and it soon followed to America. 
The two world wars brought to America an awareness of the value of 
human resources, and an awareness of the manner in which such re- 
sources are dissipated through accidental death and injury. Together with 
the predominantly humanitarian philosophy of the American people, these 
facts have led to a great public concern about the national accident toll. 

Public officials and private citizens alike have expressed a desire for 
greater accident prevention efforts. National conferences on various as- 
pects of accident prevention have been called by Presidents as far back as 
Herbert Hoover. These conferences, which frequently have been followed 
by governor’s conferences within the individual states, have dealt with 
child safety, traffic safety, occupational safety, fire safety, and rehabilita- 
tion of the physically handicapped. Public officials responsible for the 
nvany aspects of accident prevention have participated in these meetings. 
These conferences also have been attended by private citizens represent- 
ing media agencies, labor, women’s groups, agriculture, religious groups, 
civic and service organizations, and the business and industrial communi- 
ties. The co-operative efforts between public officials and interested citi- 
zens have resulted in recommendations, many of which have been enacted 
into law. Indeed, such efforts have proven to be important forces that have 
influenced the growth of the accident pre^'ention movement. 


EcoNo>nc Factors 

Economic pressures have become an important force in the e.xpansion 
of accident prevention measures. With the increase in i^wkmen’s com- 
pensation laws, whicJi have clearly established employers’ financial 
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responsibility for workmen killed or injured on the job, there has been an 
increasing emphasis on safety. Under the provisions of these laws employ- 
ers were required to assume tremendous potential liability risks in indus- 
trial accidents. Through economic necessity employers turned to insurance 
companies to spread these risks and thus avert Gnancial disaster as a direct 
result of accident losses. The insurance companies responded \vilh sound 
accident prevention measures designed to reduce claims costs. These 
measures have included accident records and reports, education, engineer- 
ing, and other techniques which have proven to be effective means of acci- 
dent control. Many industries and public agencies have followed the lead 
of the insurance industry and developed complete safey programs fi- 
nanced from their oNvn budgets and staffed by their o^vn personnel. 

With so many fixed costs in the operaUon of a business, there is little 
room in modem industry for the extra costs and expensive interruptions of 
production that are a direct result of accidents. “The most compelling 
reasons for accident control, taken for granted that no execuUve or super- 
visor ™ts an employee to be injured, is that it is good business.'^ This 
factor has played an important role in the growth of the safety movement. 
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3. Disaster control programs to project into the future their demonstrated 
value in times of emergencies. 

A list of some major disasters that have occurred in the United States dur- 
ing the past century is found in Chapter 17. 


Mechanical Devices 

A number of mechanical devices and protective equipment have been 
developed that have contrihuted materiaUy to the safety of person^n 
various activities. This has been particularly true in The 

Westinghouse air brake in 1868 and the automatic coupler in 1885 repre- 
sented great improvements in railroad safety. The eve opmen o 
self-starter, hydraulic brakes, and safety glass are proven safety feature 
in automobiles. The production of such items of protechve 
hard hats, safety glasses, seat belts, radar, and many other such dev ^ 
has made daily activities safer for all persons in the nation. Such device 
have been important forces in -improved safey conditions becau e thj 
have been adopted as integral parts of sound accident prevention pro 
grams. In many cases their use has been required by law. 

AREAS OF DEVELOPMENT 
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year 1900 numerous makes of vehicles were being manufactured, but the 
total number in use was still so small that their social and economic im- 
pact had not yet begun to be felt. However, the automobile industry de- 
veloped rapidly imd, with its development, many problems resulting from 
this neiv mode of transportation began to appear. With the introduction 
0 mass producUon techniques ivithin the automotive industry, the price 
of motm vehides was brought svithin the range of millions of potenHal 
ton an^° T P^Wems of conges- 

"and 

human and economic resources of the nation 
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highway transportation, they had developed an understanding of the 
needs for control of the traffic problem. In this Avorking conference they 
prepared recommendations for control of traffic accidents in the form of 
an Action Program that has become the basic framework for effective con- 
trol of traffic accidents. It has become the yardstick against which traffic 
control activities of cities and states are now measured. The effectiveness 
of the action program is attested to by the fact that, despite the tremen- 
dous increase of highway traffic, the fatality rate on the basis of miles 
traveled ^vas reduced by more than half in a period of 15 years, and the 
rate is still decreasing. The National Safety Council uses the Action Pro- 
gram as tlie basis of its Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities, 
which measures effectiveness of programs in all states and the major cities 
of the nation. 

The Action Program recommendations cover the following areas of 
control of motor vehicle accidents:® 

Laws and Ordinances 
Accident Records 
Education 
Enforcement 
Engineering 

Motor Vehicle Administration 
Public Information. 

Home 

The development of effective measures of control of safety in the home 
has been a most difficult problem. The National Safety Council, the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Health, local health departments, insurance companies, 
and many other agencies, both private and public, have been vitally inter- 
ested. But inability to develop techniques of supervision and enforcement 
of safe practices in the millions of homes throughout the nation has made 
it necessary to rely almost wholly on education as a means of controlling 
home accidents. , , 

Home safety education has been conducted both through the sch^Js 
and the various means of public education. Also, there has been consider- 
able legislation relating to various aspects of home safety, such as proper 
labeling of poisonous products, standards for electrical wnng and use of 
electrical appliances, regulation of the commercial use of plastic containers. 

• The President’s High^vay Safety Conference, op. eit., pp. 1-24. 
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and many other factors. In home economic classes, future homemaVers 
are taught safety in home management and the raising of children. Safety 
education relating to many aspects of home living is integrated into 
numerous subjects of the school curriculum. Home safety checklists have 
been distribut^ through the schools and follow-up programs have led to 
greater safety in the home. The agencies mentioned above have prepared 
thousands of pieces of literature on many aspects of safely in the home 
and distributed them in quantities running into the millions. Parent- 
teacher and women’s organizations have conducted programs and projects 
dealing svith safety in the home. Wide use has been made of newspapers, 
mag^nes. radio, and television to educate the public in safe practices in 


ome safety education is a continuous and ne\’er-ending process that 
Th® ‘^“Ih rale for home accidents has declined 
steadily, .f not spectacularly, for many years. Even noth the great popula- 
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in 1929 to fewer than 14,000 in recent years. During this period the rate 
of deaths per 100,000 population has been reduced from 37 to 21. 

Industry has developed and refined many of the techniques of aca- 
dent prevention that have been applied successfully in other areas. In 
addition, it has recognized its responsibility to the public and financed, to 
a substantial degree, various types of accideut prevention measures in 
off-the-job safety programs. 


PUBUC 

PubUc accidents include those not occurring in industry, home, and 
motor vehicles. This would cover many areas of ""f * 
recreation, travel other than in motor vehicles and the use of flr^^s 
outside home. Like home safety, it is a broad area of actmty depend 
tag largely on education as a means of control. However ^ “ 

sulject to much greater supervision and influence of legislation than safety 

“tional programs through schools and other 
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movement. TMs is true because of the fundamental nature of the accident 
problem. Since accidents result from human failures, there is need for edu- 
rahon and training in safe practices in neatly every type of human en- 
deavor. Education of the general public tlirough nesvs media and the 
drstnbution of literature are the only effective means of achieving the 
Ohjeimves of some safety programs. Newspapers and magazines have been 
equ% effechve educational media in public education for all types of 
accident prevention. 
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College High School in 1933 was flie basis for this phase of the program 
for many years. 

Although progress was retarded during the time of World War 11, 
driver education expanded rapidly thereafter. However, many schools 
conducted pre-induction driver training programs during war years at the 
direct reqnest of the armed forces.’ In 1949 the National Comm^sion cr 
Safety Education called the first National Conference on High School 
Driver Edneation. This conference, held at Jackson’s Mttl, West Virginia, 
established, for the first Hme. national standards for teacher P’ep^“>" 
and recommended policies for driver education conrses,’ In 1949 clas - 
room driver education was made a requirement for graduation from a i 
fomia high schools. In 1932 Pennsylvania became the first state to prow 
state aid for driver education. Many schools now have separate courses in 

driver education The 18th Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators published in 1940. 
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and higher quality courses taught by specialists in the field. A number 
of colleges have developed safe^ centers. These centers prepare teacdiers, 
conduct researcli, publish safety literature, and provide community lead- 
ership in many areas of safety. 


Farm 

Like home safety, safety on the farm is largely a matter of education. 
Ihe activiUes of farm life are conducted under conditions pros-iding little 
means of supervision or effective enforcement. However, many agencies 
have contrihuted greatly to safety on the farm. The U.S. Department of 
PM, r departments, the Grange, 4-H 

literflh ^ amsers of America, and many other organizations prepare 
safelv in^f “”d activities directed toward greater 

mTal L r r®- *ese 
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ment to the scene of the Are at the earliest possible moment. Therefore 
the advent of the motor vehicle greatly improved the effectiveness of 
fire protection by replacing the slower horse-drarvn fire engines with 
faster motorized equipment. Many other mechanical improvements such 
as automatic alarms, overhead sprinlders. improved pumping devices, and 
good water pressure systems have provided additiona protection agains 
fire. The development of firr^resistant building materials has been another 
means of reducing fire hazards. 

One of the grLtest incentives for the improvement of fee protechon 
has been the economic factor represented by the present ^ 
rate structure. This provides for a rate classification for 
on the fire protection potential of their fire departments. 
fished stanLds based upon the type of 

her and location of fire stations, the quality of fee * 

quality of fire department personnel, and other s.^flean ^ 
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agencies that provide staff services and spend millions of dollars annually 
toward the realization of this important objective. Both public and private 
agencies have contributed to the progress of the safety movement. These 
organizations have provided staff services, finances, materials, professional 
assistance, and promotional efforts in the safety field. Their contributions 
have varied in nature and scope, depending on the interests and basic ob- 
jectives of die agencies themselves. These agencies have included; 

1. Public agencies such as departments of local, state, and federal 
governments; 

2. Quasi-puUic agencies such as colleges or the National Education 
Association; 


rivate organizations such as insurance companies and associations of 
automohile manufacturers- 

4. Citizen support organizaHons such as the National Safety Council, 
of i". rj" of the grosvth and development 

about these 

organizations and the contributions they have made. 
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nancing of the Center program comes from the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety. The first director of the Center was Dr. Herbert J. Stack, 
an outstanding educator and an acknowledged leader of the safety educa- 
tion movement. Through his teaching, svriting, lecturing, and consulting 
activities. Dr. Stack has provided outstanding leadership to the safety 
education movement during the formative years of its development. The 
present director of the Center. Dr. Walter A. Cutter, brought a long and 
distinguished career in the safety field to his position. 


Highway Traffic Safety' Center 

The Highway Traffic Safety Center was established at Michigan State 
University in 1956 as the result of an extensive study of the needs for sue 
an institution by the University under a grant of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. The Center, financed by the State of Michigan, was deveb 
oped to provide a broad program of training, researc , an 
assistance to bear in the soluHon of traffic problems for the 
ance was provided in traffic law. police admmistration, 
port efforts, engineering, and education. A doctora • eve p J 
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direction of Col. Franklin Kremel, an outstanding leader in the field of 
police traffic problems. The program is now directed by James Slavin 
who has had many years of experience as a traffic enforcement adminis- 
trator. For a number of years the Institute worked in co-operation \vith 
the Traffic Division of the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
(lACP), which maintained offices at the Institute until it moved to the 
home office of lAGP in Washington, D.C. The Institute also co-operates 
svith the American Bar Association in conducting the Traffic Court Con- 
ference program. The program of the Institute includes research in traffic 
safety, police department traffic surv-eys, and publications, in addition to 
its extensive training program. 

The Traffic InsHtute is located on the campus oF Northwestern Uni- 
ersity in Evanston, Illinois. Its program is supported by: ( 1 ) grants from 

many national organizations, particularly the insurance industry, (2) fees 

charged for courses, and (3) the sale of publications. 
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American Association of Motor Veihcix 
Administrators (AAMVA) 

As early as 1921 a number of motor vehicle administrators, recognizing 
the need for co-operative and uniform interstate consideration and action, 
assembled to exchange ideas and seek solutions to common problems. By 
1932 it had become apparent that there was need to co-ordinate and ex- 
pand this program, so the American Association of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators was formed. The Association is composed of members of the 50 
states, Canadian provinces, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and 
U.S. Federal agencies interested in traffic problems. The Association is 
financed from dues of member jurisdictions and grants from organizations 
such as the Automotive Safety Foundation, and the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety. 

The Association’s program deals with all common problems of motor 
vehicle administration including the following safety measures: driver 
licensing, drii’er improvement, enforcement, engineering, vehicle inspec- 
tion and financial responsibility.^^ Headquarters for the Association are in 
Washington, D.C. 


Association op State and Provincial Safeti’ Coordinators 

This is an association of the persons designated by the governors in 
the United States and their counterparts in Canada to assume the respon- 
sibilities of official co-ordination of traffic safety activities within their 
individual jurisdictions. Its objectives are to facilitate the co-ordination of 
activities of the various jurisdictions and to develop co-ordinated public 
education programs in the interest of traffic safety. Organized originally 
as an outgrowth of a national program to emphasize an attack on ffie 
problems of interstate travel during the vacation periods in a campaign 
called "Slow Down and Live ” the acHvities of the Association have grown 
to assume a broader function. They now conduct year-round programs 
dealing with various aspects of control of traffic accidents. A program or 
in-service training for safety co-ordinators in state traffic safety manage- 
ment is conducted under the direction of the Center for Safety Education. 
New York University. 

” Adapted from The AmcHean Astoeiation of Motor Vehicle Administrators (Wash- 
ington; Association, n d.), pp. 3-11. 
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The Insurance Institute for Highway Safety assumed the responsibility 
of acting as secretariat for the Association until 1962. This function was 
originally performed by the Association of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies. 


National Safety Council (NSC) 

The organization of the National Safety Council in 1913 was an out- 
growth of the first CooperaHve Safety Congress held in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, in 1912. The Council, which was granted a charter by the Congress 
of the United States in 1953, has gro^vn to be the most important safety 
organization in the world. In October of each year it conducts the Na- 
tiona Safety Congress and Exhibition in Chicago. The Congress attracts 
aWt 15,000 leaders in all fields of safety from all parts of the svorld. The 
a mmistration of the Council program operates through a departmental 
structure svidi a staS of about 350 persons. 

^^donal Safety Council is one of the largest publishing organlza- 
and " ! develops a number of periodicals, technical papers, 

P™™«onal literature dealing svith various Lpects 
t^S-o °r ‘ Council is the gathering and In- 
dmt «o“5“os. Its annual publication, Acci- 

The Cour, *'/ 1 ^ outstanding source of accident statistics in the world. 

mrd 1° T '^foty library in the svorld. 

throVl sreh o ‘"'ovolunteer service units, called conferences, 

Slltat sT"™ '’"’Srams and activities are conducted. The 
vealed in the^me b'" “oKvities of the Council is re- 

School and College 

Section in 1910 i.® first organized as the Safety EducaUon 

cat“:t;;:ruS“^ -=^o-tion"^driver edu- 

This Conference niiW- L > ®«>ndary education, and safety supervisors. 

in tWauds of sohooU fcouK"eTatom 

of the National SafeW ^ tjapters and 250 affiliated organizations 

organized and financed comm N-S.C., each is an individually 

and its own locallv nnv ^ a oi^anization with its own directors 

local chapter in =taE assists the 

chapters have access to the^mat^'a! ^ subscription service, local 

matenals and program activities of the Na- 
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ganization. 


(Courtesy National Safety Councit) 


tional Safety Council. The headquarters of the Council is in Chicago. Its 
broad program of services is financed largely through contributions from 
industry and through the sale of publications. 


The President’s Committee for Traffic Safety 

The President's Committee for Traffic Safety was formed in 1954 for 
the primary purpose of providing a permanent organization to carrj’ on a 
program in support of the recommendations of the President s conferences 
on traffic safety. Tlie Committee is composed of representatives of numer- 
ous segments of society through ss'hich citizen support for traffic safely 
can be generated. The President's Committee works through all appropri- 
ate organizations to stimulate and promote public interest in traffic safely, 
and through its Advisory Council maintains liaison with the various na- 
tional organizations actively engaged in traffic safety activities. The Com- 
mittee has functioned under such able chairmen as T. S. 
president of Standard Oil Company of Califomia. and William Handolph 

Nlttonal and regional conferences on traffic safely, called by the 
dent have been conducted under the direction of the Committee. 'They 
have’ also encouraged foUow-up governor's couterenccs. which have been 
held in many states. The Committee has a small staff irith headquarters in 
Washington D.C. 'The program of the Committee is financed )oinUy by 
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the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads and interested segments of business and 
industry. 


Austate Foundation 

The Allstate Foundation was founded by the Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany for the purpose of promoting worth-while community projects which 
include traffic safety. In 1952 the Allstate Insurance Company pioneered 
the field of insurance reductions for students having completed courses 
in high school driver education. In 1953 the Foundation instituted a pro- 
gram of scholarship grants to encourage the expansion of teaclier prepara- 
tion in the field of driver education. It now provides grants to about 40 
colleges and universities for this purpose and has sponsored several 
courses for college instructors. 

The Foundation has proWded funds for research in driver education 
and ronducted studies, particularly relating to young drivers. Its studies 
on the effect of car ownership and use on high school students has been 
an outstanding txintribution. In 1962 it introduced a new driver simulator 
as a further means of promoting high school driver educaHon. In addition 
to ese activities, the Foundation has provided financial assistance for 
many ocal projects in the interests of traffic safety. Foundation offices are 
in Skokie, Illinois. 


American Automobile AssociA-noN (AAA) 

Automobile Association was organized in 1902 and for 
. . ^ conducted a nationwide program in the interest of 

D P niotorists. The Assodation, with headquarters in Washington, 
memhe^}i”^T' ^ in each of the states operated on a local 

The AAA serving the interests of local automobile operators, 

insurance rnsH '^"cemed with problems of legislation, engineering, 

its major h safe^ services of the Association has been 

driver educaaoe“p™ '>' “S'" 

was one nf textbook. Sportsmanlike Driving, 

- P-t of a 

workbooks^ and ma^y manu^. 

y source and research materials. Since 1937 it has 
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conducted courses to prepare teachers of driver education in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. Members of its staff have provided con- 
sultant services to many state and local education departments and have 
very successfully promoted all aspects of driver education. The Associa- 
tion develops and distributes a variety of driver education testing devices 
and arranges with dealers and manufacturers for the loan of automobiles 
for use in practice driving classes. 

In addition to the work in driver education, the Association has been 
active in many other traffic safety projects. It develops lesson plans for ele- 
mentary school traffic safety, distributes traffic safety posters in schools, 
sponsors school safety patrols, and conducts the National Pedestrian Pro- 
tection Program, among other activities. Through the AAA Foundation for 
Traffic Safety, established in 1947, it also has made substantial contribu- 
tions to research in the field of traffic safety. 

American Bab Association (ABA) 

The American Bar Association has shown a great interest in the traffic 
problem as it relates to the handling of traffic cases in the various courts. 
In order to upgrade traffic court procedures, the ABA has conducted 
studies and prepared publications in the field. In co-operation with the 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute they have developed and con- 
ducted, in all parts of the country, a series of Traffic Court Conferea^s 
for judges and prosecutors. This program, which has been in operation 
for over 10 years, has exercised a strong influence in the improvement o 
practices and procedures in the traffic courts of the nation. Offices of the 
Association are in Chicago, Illinois. 


Automotive Safety Foundation (ASF) 

The Automotive Safety Foundation was established in 1937 as a non- 
profit organization for the purpose of promoting safe and efficient use of 
the highways. Ihe work of the Foundation is now supported by more 
than 600 companies and associations representing a wide variety of inter- 
ests in the motor transportation field.** 

The Foundation's funds have been used to sponsor needed research in 
many phases of the traffic problem. It has been particularly interested in 

Automotive Safety Foundation, ASF Report (Washington: The FoundaUon. June. 
1962). p. 17. 
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There are also numerous local, state, and federal organizations, such 
as the Department of Labor, the Bureau of Public Roads, and the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Health, that provide staff assistance grants for 
needed research projects relating to safety. State departments of educa- 
tion, motor vehicles, labor, and law enforcement are among stale agencies 
contributing to the control of accidents. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN SAFETY 

As the accident prevention field has developed, there have been an 
increasing number of men and women who have devoted their profes- 
sional careers to this work. As their numbers grew, they banded together 
for the purpose of individual personal growth and to improve the interests 
of their profession. Such professional organizations have made significant 
contributions toward greater safety. 


The American Academy of Safety Educatio.v 

The American Academy of Safety Education was formally organized 
in Clucago m October, 1962. The Academy is composed of some of the 
leading safety educators in the United States. Since the standards for 
membership are high, the organization will remain small. The Academy 
has w connection with any other educational or safety organization. 

The basic objectives of the Academy are; 

- To recogmze individuaU who have made outstanding contributions to 
American Academy of Safety 

" interchange of ideas among Academy members and 

« ^ engaged in common professional activities; 

safety concerned vn\h the advancement of 

found ^cellence in contributions to safety education wherever 


«tablUhedinWr™iw”Ar^°" teachers was 

presidents of the various crr,^ organized similar groups, the 

groups met and, in 1956, organized the American 
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Driver and Safety Education Association. In 1960 this organization, then 
kno\vn as the American Driver Education Association, was granted full 
departmental status in the National Education Association. Efforts are 
being made to change its name back to the original one because the objec- 
tives of the organization are considered to be more than driver education 
alone. 

It is the purpose of the Association to provide a professional group 
within the family of educators to promote the interests of safety and driver 
education and to provide opportunities for professional growth for its 
membership. It produces publications and research abstracts, and con- 
ducts an annual conference for the membership. Through the offices of 
the Association the interests of safety and driver education are officially 
represented at various local, slate, and national meetings and conferences 
that relate to this field of education. 

The Association is financed through membership dues and sustaimng 
memberships of a number of national organizations that feel that the 
objectives of the Association serve a constructive purpose in the t^c 
safety field. The National Commission on Safety Education, with offires 
in N.E.A. headquarters in Washington. D.C.. was largely responsible for 
the Association’s organization. The Commission has served as secretana 
to the Association since its inception. 


American Socicty of Safety Encineebs ( ASSE ) 

The American Sodefy of Safety Engineers was organaed in 1911 as 
the United Assodation of Casualty Inspectors, In 1914 it adopted its p 
ent name as more descriptive of the objectives of the °tga“aa on. 
Sodety was incorporated in the State of New York in 1915. Although t 
Sode^ amalgamated with N.S.C. and operated ““ ”8 

tlon of the cLdl from 1924 to 1947. it has operated mdependently smee 

^’'ihe obiecUves of the Sodety are dedicated to the development of the 
safety enetoeerine profession. It maintains high membership requirements 
and experience in the field 

A , ™»mbprshiDS are eranted to representatives of manutacmr 
™ 

and Canada svith a worI^vide membe.h^^^^^^^ 

The Pab .sh« a profesio^l,^^^^^ 

rjres";:^^-ar«a,its to conducting a wdde .an-e,. of safety 
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activities in support of all t)’pes of accident prevention projects. Tlie 
annual conference of the Society is held in Cliicago, at the time of the 
National Safety Congress. Offices of the Society are in Chicago. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers ( ITE ) 

The Institute is a professional engineering society founded in 1930. It 
has a membership of over 1,700 persons professionally engaged in the 
traffic engineering field in all parts of the world. Membership require- 
ments are based on education and experience that will qualify individuals 
to concern themselves wnth engineering problems related to planning, 
design, and operation of highway traffic facilities. 

The Institute publishes a monthly journal, Traffic Engineering, and 
technical papers; develops standards and recommended practices in 
fraffic engineering; and holds an annual meeting. The Institute of Traffic 
En^eers participates in many joint traffic safety projects with other 
natiOTal organizations such as the National Joint Committee on Uniform 
iratfac Con^l Devices and the National Committee on Uniform Traffic 
aws M rdinances. Mr. David M. Baldwin is secretary of the Insti- 
tute, whose offices are in Washington, D.C. 

American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation (AAHPER) 

^ department of the National Education 
comno Education Division in 1959. The Division is 

SaTerL pI Traffic Safely, (2) 

(3) Safety in the School 
Safety. The ^ - a"d (5) Home and Community 

but it has a P*^^on“nateIy interested in physical education, 

^h^pro^arM particularly through its health edu- 

in either the healffi^e^ condurt safety and driver education classes 
Association has tirod ^ ph}^ical education departments. The 

including the 

research in accident prevention 

.ech^r^ “ «■<= d-dopmen, of „.oden. 

researile :L the sohjeof of research aod 

at greater length in Chapter 19. it should be 
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pointed out here that many of the problems arising in the evolution of the 
accident prevention movement have found their solutions through re- 
search. The first doctoral-level study in the field of safety education was 
the Ruth Streitz study, Safety Education in the Elementary School, com- 
pleted at Columbia University in 1927. Since then over a hundred doctoral 
level studies have been conducted relating to many areas of safety, in- 
cluding aspects of human behavior as they are associated with safe prac- 
tices. Research is certain to play an ever increasing role in safety in the 
future. 


SUMMARY 

The accident prevention movement is a product of the 20th century. It 
was bom in the field of industry where, largely due to legislative measures, 
accident prevention became an economic necessity. Industry also pos 
sessed the economic means and the elements of a controlled environment 
which are important factors in the development of an accident prevention 
program. . 

The rapid growth of the safety field has been the direct result of 
important contributing forces. The strongest of these forces has b^n egis 
laUon providing for the protection of the individual at work, at home, in 
the motor vehicle, and in public places. However, social mores, economics, 
disasters, and mechanical developments also have been important factors. 

There have been many organizations working in the accident preven- 
tion field since 1900. They represent various segments of society me u - 
ing private industry, citizen groups, public agencies and 
organizations. These groups have provided needed lea ers ip an 
for the development of the safety movement. Their efforts have een p- 
plemented by the contributions of professional groups whose inembers 
have elected to make a particular aspect of accident prevention their hfe- 
work. All of these groups have provided funds and trained ° , 

duct needed research and to make accident prevention work increas mg y 
effective in the solution of the important problem of conservation of hu- 
man and natural resources. 


ACTIVITIES 

1 Describe how legislation has inHuenced safety in all areas. Cite 

legisiaSdie areas of home, indnsriy.puhlic. and motor vehiclesafeV- 
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2. ^Vhat contributions to safety have been the direct result of major 
disasters? 

3. Prepare a list of national organizations that have made a contribu- 
tion to the safety movement. State the major contributions of each. 

4. Visit a local office of a national organization that is active in safety 
work. Prepare a written report describing the safety activities of the 
organization in your community. 

5. Prepare a list of the contributions to the safety movement made by 
professional safety groups. 
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A Philosopiiy 
of Safe Human 
Behavior 


The hole played by safety in a person’s philosophy will help deter- 
mine the extent of his successful contribution to society and the fulfillfflent 
of his personal ambitions. Many lives have been lost and many permanent 
injuries sustained which have shortened or ended careers before they 
fully started or matured. This waste of human talent, as described in 
preceding chapters, could have been ai'oided if each p^son would have 
analyzed safety values and incorporated them in his personal philosophy 
of life. 

In the broad sense, a person's philosophy of life is the integration of all 
the acquired knowledge and experiences into a pattern of human be- 
havior. This behavior is controlled by values, attitudes, and habits which, 
in turn, are developed and modified by the acquisition of knowledge and 
experiences. 

A person must integrate safety into this philosophy of life since safety 
is an integral part of all human activity. The contribution of safety to a 
person’s activities must be based upon sound factual information and 
leads to the successful completion of the activity. Hence, safety should 
become part of a person’s value structure. This \vill integrate accident pre- 
vention procedures into daily activities, force consideration of potential 
hazards and risk involvement before engaging in a new activity, and 
make safety a part of daily planning and Uving. 

Safety does not accompany a philosophy free of risk nor does it imply 
the development of a “Caspar Q. Milktoast* personality. Some of the most 
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adventuresome people in the world today arc also some of the most 
safety conscious.” Projection into space is man’s most adventuresome ac- 
tivity \vithin the history of the world. At the same time it is the most 
hazardous of all adventures. Yet, there have been no refusals from the 


pronuUionsN,t'em^T?rr° . 

and umnan^d space of manned 

and detailed nrtXrl j • adherence to elaborate 

»"nel and .he suceessW flTgK rZde.'"’ 

(Coanen M.ni.o ..a S„„ Comp..,) 

of llie -space program!" ““’P 

tion tests and tlie dctailed'cn””'. engineering and construe 
would not have been twssiHe 1’™'®^"'“. the successful flights 

it another way, "only when ' ” ^ ^y^foms are “GO” or, to state 
the fliglit be launched preaiution has been assured” will 

Safet)’ has been integrated inrn *»,». 

these actuities safety has be • ^ *najor adventures of society. Witlun 
spirit of “safety for creater ^ contributor towards success. This 
tion to activity" is one of ») t> safety as a positive contribu- 

> of tlie major considerations of this book. 
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CONCEPT OF ACCIDENT 


An accident teas defined tn tin earlier chapter as on unplanned event 
resulting in death, injury, or property damage. This definition leaves the 
decision of whether an unplanned event should be classified as an acci- 
dent” or as “a situation which might have caused an accident, dependent 
upon the definition of injury and property damage. 

Death is readily definable. Injuiy and property damage, however, ofi^er 
some unique problems. Is a slightly twisted ankle chargeable as an 
accident, or does it have to be sprained or broken? The same question can 
be raised about property damage. Obviously, injury and property damage 
can be arranged on a continuum — from insignificant injury or damage to 
near-death and catastropliic damage. For definition purposes some point 
on this continuum must be selected so that injury or damage above this 


point is considered significant and accountable ns an accident. 

The National Safety Council lists accidents ^vhjch cover only injuries 
disabling beyond the day of the accident. The National Health Survey 
includes injuries causing people to restrict their usual activities for at least 
a day,^ Many industrial insurance companies consider an injury c arge 
able when the injured misses one half or more days of work. In the area 
of property damages there has been less formalizing of figures. V any 
states require the reporting of automobile accidents when the damage 
exceeds a set figure, such as $100. These variations in identification of an 
accountable accident explain the variance in accident statisttes m 
agency to agency. A single system would help clarify this pro em. 
important point, however, is that tJie system of identifying acci 
presented with the statistics so the user can evaluate accurate y 

extent and nature of the problem the statistics describe. , i 

Another concept which should be considered in a philosop ica ^ 
sis of safety is the difference between an “accident and con itions 
ing to an accident." A nonswimmer may fall from a boat into eep w 
and be resened by another perron. Tbir situation is “ 

accident bnt raUier as an “occrrence which cnnld lead to ^ 

Removing the person who rescued the nonsrvin^cr could e^ly^a g 
this example into one of -accidental dmrvning. Examples_ of « “ 
virtnaUy inexlmnstible. Actually, there arc mauy of these condmons lead 
tag to L accident- for every accident which occurs. An acadent nsnallj 

> National Salo.y Conno.I, AcMM Fee iChl^SP: -n-e Coaodl. 1962). p. 2. 
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requires the integration of a number of human errors or of one human 
error with normal activities. A person falling asleep behind the wheel may 
drift into the oncoming lane of trafBc before awakening. This will lead 
to an accident only if a collision results. 

Safety, then, is interested in eliminating human errors which can 
develop conditions leading to an aeddent" as one phase of the accident 
prevention program. If successful in eliminating these condiHons, acci* 
dents wm be decreased or dimmafed since it will no longer be possible 
to rambine conditions into the single constellation of events which results 
in injury, death, or property damage. 


CONCEPT OF SAFETY 

This is a safe read,’ ‘He is e safety-minded person,- -That is an m- 

occur during a dis- 

M^bvT; P^^oaon. Safety is a word used 

society. OnT f describes one of the major problems facing 
Nation^ Safetv c ^ nonprofit organizaUons in the country, the 
lenn which “ its major objective. Vet, safely is a 

lion an accurate *^'0' regarding accident preven- 

C eZ^V “■“Plod. 

from of being, resalting 

“r' 'T? of%he pbyl 

lag accidents. In refe possibility of hazards, thereby eltminat- 

who has modified l^"vh° ° Person, this definition implies a person 

curring.„h;r=?or^feM‘Th^“''™,''’ f™'" 

has been planned to elimi i. ^ ^®oomes one that 

venting accidents from Possibility of human error, thereby pre- 

This definition involves tho t, 

emerge whenever safetv is eons'.i nj»f^ciple concepts which always 
considered — whether safetv • i human behavior must be 

cational programs is iinrls..- ^ *^'nn to home appliances, roads, or edu- 

are designed and construcli to^l, ®"d transportation devices 

error. Second, the nrevenHnn t possibility of human 

endeavors. Driver education ultimate goal of all safety 

of human behavior in a ma principle objective the changing 

traffic accidents. A well prevent the occurrence of 

gned freeway or turnpike is not only built to 
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decrease travel time, but is designed and often justified on the basis of its 
ability to prevent accidents. 

The problem of adjusting the physical environment to ehrainate or 
decrease accidents is discussed in detail in Chapters 12 to . ® ^ ^ 

fication of human behavior and the problems involved in this modification 
are the principle concern of Chapter 4 as it relates the role of human 
behavior to accident prevention. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIETY 

A critical review of the meaning of philosophy wiU assist in develop^ 
ing an understanding of the contributions the safety “ 

alfof society. The lord philosopluj is derived from *c Greeb ^ 
philas meanTng lone of or louing, and sophio meanmg FMom 

phy then hecLs the hoc of hnousledge. In 
value to society, philosophy requires a continua scare o ’ 
less evaluatioLf the real and theorettel world rn - f ™ 

facts and principles of reality, and an understan mg ° knowledge, 

conduct.^ Safety contributes to this search and development “f ^o^ g 
When the world of technology and -^ddnary ’s 

and teal hazards of this society are seen to invo program, 

people engage. It is difficult to consider any ac ^ for the 

or apply technological advances without a behavior of people, 

safety of those involved. As more is le^e . (s j-gbip of people to all 
as grater knowledge is gained -g^dirig the — ^ P 

types of activities, the role of safety will continue to eme g 
tant part of a person’s daily routine. at least two ave- 

This importance is continu^ly deve'eP'eg „[ safety 

nues. The first is the general effort leading h ^ 
consciousness. Through the origina planned. Most 

beginning to realize that aedden. mus^be pl^ 

organized groups have assigned safey resp jchools appoint a 

ne! in which industiy designates a saf^ groups have 

safety specialist. For '^te melercr a Immittee of 

assigned accident pr^enticn p aun. ^ , 

.V.„C,ev.Mon.s,W..Wp%va.,i.eAu,„.»uSrW(BoUo„,.» 

pp. 20-21. 
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eliminate or reduce the hazards involved. Through planned accident pre- 
vention of this type, groups are able to enjoy their recreational pursuits 
\vith a minimum fear of accidents. 

The second avenue of development is through tlie growing awareness 
of the responsibility for providing for the safety of others. This responsi- 
bility is best observed in the protection a parent offers liis family or in his 
concern for the welfare of a friend. A second and gro\Wng area has re- 
sulted from the responsibility each person must have for the members of 
society with whom he has contact. For the home owner this responsibility 
extends to everyone he invites onto his property. For the professional or 
supervisory person it extends to everyone he supervises or serves. This 
responsMity is continually being deBncd and e.xpanded by the courts. 
In a Lability suit the court requires a person to exercise normal prudence 
T u the people who come in contact with him or his property. 

a o consideration for hazards, or lack of a formal plan of accident pre- 
vention will usually make a person Bnanciaily responsible for an accident 
mv^g his property or an activity for which he is responsible, 

Hie efforts of profes- 

vention ^ “ rising interest in accident pre- 

all activities ^ ^ ^ eonsideralion of these methods in the planning of 


SaTETV ObjecTKES in ModEKT SOdOT 

ease^Tfew/' P’®-”®®! ebjectives. lo the 

r= c^nSulr V Tb®'‘® “bjectives express 

of the hazards of modfi, hvlt “ '’®''®'®P“g a society aware 

a-M^^prevenUoo methods, 

2. Promote resew^Ind accident problem- 

scope and nature of ®‘4" S'®®*®^ understanding of the 

prevention. ^ oblem, and develop methods of accident 

old and^new'acKvTtta' P™*"®'® “®®ident prevention in boUi 

tSore into '’®'“® 'bucture and 

UEVIXOP Aj; awaL.stas o^ ■nT"*’''’' S®”®®®' pablic. 

PBOBLEM. Before anv Srsi « scope and nature of the accident 

any solution to the accident problem can be develooed. 
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people must be made aware of the need for these solutions by understand- 
ing the extent of the accident problem; the direct danger to themselves, 
their relations, and friends; and the ways in which society is affected. This, 
the first objective, must be accomplished before the other objectives can 
be realized. The principle method of developing this understanding is 
through an organized program of education. This program should include 
formal instruction starting in the elementary school and continuing into 
college education. It also should involve informal but organized adult 
instruction. This can be accomplished through the public information out- 
lets of radio, television, newspapers, journals, posters, and public forums, 
as described in Chapter 18. 

PBOMOTE BESEABCH AND EV’ALUATiON. Organized programs of research 
are needed to collect tlie information necessary to develop proper acci- 
dent prevention activities. In order to meet this objective, public and 
private support must be gained to finance and conduct the needed studies. 
The acquisition of new information and the evaluation of past concepts 
must be a continuous part of the accident prevention movement. 

Evaluation of programs in operation is an important part of this objec- 
tive. Every effort should be made to prevent the crystallization of pro- 
grams into a convenient format without a continuous program of evalua- 
tion. The new concepts developed through research must replace less 
effective ones in operation. Every safety activity must be under continual 
scrutiny to make certain it continues to contribute to the basic objective— 
the integration of safety into the philosophy of life of indivi ua mem ers 
of society. , 

This program of research and evaluation must be sufficiently bro^ to 
encompass all phases of accident prevention. Continual researc is ne e 
in evaluation of the scope and nature of the accident problem, attilu e 
development and modification, effectiveness of current programs, eve op 
ment of new safety programs, establishment of improve met os 
public information, and evaluation and improvement of enforcement 

procedures. , . ^ 

DEVILOP SAFE atotoees. The development of safe attitudes is assoa- 
aled directly with the development of an awareness of the accident pro - 
lem. After people become aware of the nature of the problem they often 
are xvilling to accept responsibility for correcHng it. This 
coupled svith proper information, can develop a readiness to react toward 

hazardous conditions in a safe manner. 

Safe altitudes are an important part of the accident prevention pro- 
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gram. Attitudes help control human activities and, in this way, determine 
whether a person will react to a particular set of circumstances in a safe 
manner. The development of sound attitudes and the modiHcation of poor 
ones is the subject of Chapters 4 and 9. A thorough study of these chapters 
will assist in identifying the role of attitudes in safety and accident pre- 
vention. 

DEVELOP SAFEmr INTO AN INDlvroUAL PERSONAL PHILOSOPIIV. TllC final 
objective of safety is the integration of accident prevention values info 
ea^ person s individual philosophy of life. In this respect, safety is a way 
0 'ving. A positive relationship exists betiveen the human characteristics 
o s ety consciousness, religious convictions, social responsibility, and 
good citizenship. 

The three preWously listed objectives all lead to this one as the final 
important goal of safety programming. If, through information 
Md education, people become aware of hazardous conditions and take 
measures to avoid accidents, ihey will have 
safety into their personal philosophy. Tliis develop- 
thp ^ people being truly concerned about 

tn nrt” . «>= 'tae and eLt ,o learn about aeef- 

n In *•’' of 'ofoty ^‘="d»rds into 

present and future activities. ^ 

ce(hn^s°^™'* oojEmvES. The four objectives considered in the pre- 
aeddent? hT "^onever the scope and nature of the 

t sfh r ” “^oo“'-dered, suggestions and inr^ieations for improv- 
ofL will 1 T '°Sfoal consequences. If followed, these suggestions 
satw So , 'fo^ofoP^"' of safe attitudes and integSion of 
he a conBmial ™ safety programs, evaluation must 

jointly lead to objectives are interrelated and 

lomtly lead to the development of an aceidont-free society. 

FnoMonuG Obdeb for SooBTr 

the elimta^^e^tf aTO°d* oonduc^f society by working toward 

activity such as thp *>. ^ ““expected occurrences. Wlienever an 

of a „ew bundmg is beset by accidents, 
suspended. If accident nr ^ either interrupted or the activity 

ployed, the accident successfully em- 

^Vhile the public, in general has maintained. 

S , has not become aware of the necessity 
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hr an orderly progression of activities, industrial and business corpora- 
tions have exhibited concern for the need for orderly progress and, hence, 
the elimination of the unexpected — the accident. Through guarding of 
machines, removal of litter, proper lighting and ventilation, and educa- 
tional programs for employees, industry has continually decreased the 
number of accidents occurring during working hours. In recent years 
emphasis has also been placed on encouraging employees to practice 
safety during ofif-the-job hours. When an off-the-job accident occurs and 
an employee cannot report for work, the orderly operation of the plant is 
interrupted and the company suffers an indirect expense. This expense is 
noted in a number of ways — cost of hiring a replacement, decreased pro- 
duction, and failure to meet contract deadlines. 

Society has not been able to see the direct and monetary values of 
organized accident prevention and has not exercised the same depth of 
programming and enforcement as industry has. However, within the 
framework of present accident prevention procedures, safety has con- 
tributed to the orderly progress of social development. Safety procedures 
and standards estabUshed for freeway construction and utilization, home 
construction, and development of recreation facilities have assisted in the 
advancement of society in these areas. Through the elimination or de- 
crease in the number of accidents, the rouh'ne progression of an aotivity 
is preserved, 

A second facet of order for society is the contribution of physical order 
for the development of a safe environment. Safety and good housekeeping 
are complementary. The orderly arrangement of material objects con- 
tributes to an accident-free environment. 


POSITIVE CHARACTERISTIC OF SAFETY 

Safety must contribute to the activities of people in a positive manner. 
The consideration must be safety for an orderly society, safety for in- 
creased effldency in daily activities, and safclij for the promation of physi- 
cal and mental health of the nation. Safely must contribute to the positive 
fulflUment of an activity or adventure. In the introductory example in this 
chapter the contribution of safety was described as mahing a major 
contribution to the successful launching of our astronauts. Additional 
examples can show the positive contributions toward comfort and freedom 
from worry in the home, enjoyment and relaxaUon during leUure achvi- 
ties, and n healthy and productive work environment. 
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The negative aspect, safety from injuij' and/or property damage 
should be discarded in favor of the positive approach. Tlic "Safety First” 
slogan, so popular in education about 1920, is a negative concept. It 
safely is an end unto itself. This is an erroneous concept. 
Safety is a part of all active life and contributes to the quality and expres* 
sion of this life. In developing this concept, Albert Wurts Whitney, a 
pioneer in the establishment of an organized program of safely, points out 
that: 


reality is substitutional rather than negative. It removes a danger 
ut 0 y in order to make it possible to take on another. Life is intrinsically 
angerous. I^e is partly routine, to be sure, but more fundamentally it is an 
eyenence of the unkno\vn and hence based on adventure. A life wthoul 
unprofitable. Safety would have o poor place 
nlnfv. fi" * clin^ated adventure. It eliminates an adventure only to make 
ha 7 anlnM«^° better adventure and tbe new adventure is often more 

removal nf ri ^ one. The prime quality in safety, therefore, is not the 

removal of danger but an improvement in 0>e quality of advenlure.» 

tnv!bn!!E 3=«pted the positive approach in many of its social- 
fim th. education is positive. Sodety educates 

EdueflK*^°^* *^®''elepment, and improvement of the sodal order. 

“ dTof^TnaSn"”!*” 

asoect buh orxea r 1 .' P^*hve approach accounts for the negative 
neeatiU ^ simple protective characteristic of the 

ment bevn ^ promoting improvement and advance- 

aZach " b r"”' ^“1“- '--P'- “f P°=«'"= 

c^nc^Pd oTL V “-I *= 

sodety. Each of thj" democracy, and the role of religious values in 
the positive side approached from the negative rather than 

axearthe L±v °MecUve of each of these 

positive must be individuals within society, the 

unique in the D«iH ^ ^ pattern of development. Safety then, is not 

other social forces lerdSr^^r^" complemented by the 

who are unable to S «f“P‘ ia only used with the very young 
cedures. The transition f ” ^ behind correct and safe pro* 

negative to positive passes through three 

* Herbert J. Stack fed 1 

V/hitney VpX. *?*®f*^ Afoenture * — The Contributions of 
1953), pp. 46-47. ' ter for Safety Education, New York University, 
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dUtinct phases. First, the negative or do not concept must he used with 
the young chUd. The child must be told what he can or cannot do in 
relation to the danger involved. This stage gradually gives way to under- 
standing the logic behind safe behavior. This stage is one of self-preserva- 
tion. Safety procedures are followed because violation of them will result 
in injury. The junior high school student follows the safe procedure for 
using industrial arts tools and equipment because he has been taught that 
the wrong way will result in personal injury. As the student matures the 
transition to tire positive approach is completed. The teen-ager is a e o 
understand the contribuUons of safety to all activities, and practices sate 
procedures as a contributory part of these activities. 

A parallel aspect of the positive characteristic of safety is the relatioii- 
ship betNveen the right way and the safe way. In essence, the safe way is 
always the correct way. Therefore, education in proper procedures is 
always safety education. It isn’t necessary to label a metho as 
“safe way.” Since safety is a positive contribution to all acUvities, y 
must be inherent in determining the best way to per orm any ac vi 
example, a football coach doer not say “I will now Xou to UeUe 
safely." He teaches the correct way which incorporates safe p 
It is not, however, safe tackling for the sake of safe LLj 

tackle safely in practice so that they can later enjoy the adventure 
competitive sport under game conditions. 

DEVELOPING THE SAFETY CONCEPT 

The responsibiUty for developing the safety 
ciety to the fnlfidment of the objeeHves of safety requires 
and efforts of safeqr specialists, educa.ois, and oflier f 

Accidents will contone to occur. The best effort of 

J iniurv death, and property damage. However, 

a reduction m bodily tone has been demonstrated 

fact that much niore shonU ^ 

by the reduction of industry ^ continued increase in 

the pasthalf-MUtury f ^ tocrLe can be credited to the 

the number of ^^tonts by industrialists, safety specialists. 

organised attack on rndus J1 a,i/„dnction further improvement 

and insurance personnel, i^ven >vivu 

is possible. predicted that the universal acccpt- 

an ^Id" nmm^r sto he J would decrease trafllc fatalities by 
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5,000 and reduce serious injuries by one ihird.^ This example, plus the 
reduction cited in industrial accidents, supports the need for developing 
and improving accident prevention proc^ures tliroughout the country. 
It has been shown that accidents can be drastically reduced through an 
organized program of safety. The reduction of accidental deaths through 
the use of seat belts is only one of many known procedures for reducing 
death and injury. The problem remains one of presenting this information 
to the public and making it sufficiently concerned to take action. Safety 
specialists and educators can identify the need and provide information on 
artion which should be taken. The people, however, must act in order to 
r^uce accidents. It is the responsibility of education and public informa- 
tion personnel to develop educational programs which will encourage 
^ple to confront their everyday activities with safety integrated into 
their philosophy of life. 


Education 

consistently viewed as the method of safely pro- 
EducaKm ^ ultimate degree of accident prevention, 

need be P-^es other methods since people must be aware of a 

act In adft'f authorize engineers and enforcement personnel to 

of net it "■ ^ -^PomibHity of informing the public 

e’r t procedures' In order to accomplish 

disroomtn I' tr- basic facets-foLal 

edumtof rnstm^on has the greatest responsibility for the 

receive inteeiated safrt^ school students. Virtually all students 

many high school shidt '*'mentaty school. In addidon, 

Many of these students °i complete courses in driver education, 

aceidintirveoton “ general safety and 

ooly a small minori'ty rf°L piflf 

cemed about safety becom/ft, ^ - Teachers and groups specially con- 
structions. In the comm •*. ^ receiving special safety in- 

have been successful. ^ ^ fonnal instructional programs 

need for children thev h formal instruction fill a valuable 

population. ’ ^ to meet the needs of the adult 

Informal community programs have been designed and planned to 

NMlonal Safety Co»„ca,np.„-,,p.sr. 
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reach the public. These programs disseminate safety information, detail 
the extent of the safety problem, and encourage people to act in a safe 
manner. Since people are often reluctant to attend safety meetings or take 
an active part in safety activities, die program must be planned to bring 
the concepts to the individual. This is usually accomplished through the 
mass media sources. In addition, special handouts, billboards, and bulletin 
boards can be used to distribute information. 


Local RESPONsmiLnY 

The development and implementation of safety programs are the re 
sponsibility of the local community. Planning and development can often 
be done on a national, state, or area basis. The actual program must, o\v 
ever, he implemented by people in the community. If leadership does not 
exist at the local level, all educational programs except simple public 
information announcements will be poorly developed, if at a . n O’” 
have an effective safety program, the community leaders must take an 

active part in the program. , . 

Community leaders are in a position to determine which Fog'™* 
are most e£Eective and the best time to start them. In addition, they ca 
supply or recruit personnel to modify and conduct the various activit.^^ 
If the leadership group of the community will take an ac v 
safety, it wiU be aL to present the program in a manner which wiU be 
acceptable to a majority of the people. 

SUMMARY— SAFETY IN A CHANGING WORLD 
Safety is often thought of as a restrictive force in society: atar* 
designed to restrain the adventuresome and curb the 
far from huc_in fact it is the converse of die achral ph.losoph) oljhe 
role of safety in society. Many inventions and many 

have been doomed to failure if principles of accident p a^empt 
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positive factor in the planning of actmties, and contribute to progress by 
helping assure tlie success of sdcntiHc or cxploratoiy adventures. Safet)' 
has had its greatest effect on tliose people who are lending society to new 
and greater adventures. People involved in atomic research and de%'clop- 
ment, in space research, and In automotive, aircraft, and other forms of 
transportation development arc well aware of the hazards that might 
exist if they did not put acddenl prevention techniques into operation 
Certainly, human error exists even in these areas and accidents do happen. 
However, the hey to success in the future is partially dependent on how 
succMsful teachers, safety specialists and interested communit)' leaders 
are m developing in all people the proper attitudes and helping them 
build safety into Uieir personal philosophies of life. Failure in safety will 
mean failure for future research and dev-elopmcnt. Success in safety will 
permit and promote the discovery and dc\'elopment of adventures whicli 
are beyond our present imagination. 


ACTIVITIES 

P'°S«ms a local community might plan which will con- 
members ^ of safety into the philosophy of life of communitj' 

tion literature and identify the many ways in which educa- 

of a’.n engineering are working toward the de\-e]opmeiit 

in which *bra^torming session” for the class and discuss the ways 

has inteprat^ ^t^utes which could describe a member of society who 
has integrated safety into his personal philosophy of life. 
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Psychological Factors 
Related to 
Safe Human Behavior 


prevention rian" '>e‘r>gs must be considered whenever accident 

Sts 1 that 85 per cent of all 

Human behavior mt 'he subject of this chapter. 

liorSfoS,? r P’’^^' of safety^duca- 

the reactions of people' considering each of these areas 
terial changes anA ^ ^cumstances, environmental conditions, ma- 

amount of success. For era '™“ expectation for a reasonable 
are all variables in • hypnosis, and monotony 

and conT^“rcrn“d?'^i‘''' 

hold apphnnces and repair activiurrre 

manufacturers to build sealed «nif 1 * homeoxvner often require 
unsafe use or renairs roe tk • ^6s>gn safety features to prevent 

standards. ” appliance below minimum safety 

behavior patterns and^sh^^^ designed to encourage violators to change 

l-on of'lii.rseme P'“-'> *= P^ 

■ssumg a svntten warning or citation I 

authority to either dismiss the case or *■“ 

able penalty. The decision of d' ' considers to be a reason- 

whatever procedure svill best h^Il! ’ & °r penalty is based upon 

additional traffic errors In c.'h iF ^ ®“®nder avoid and guard against 
errors. In s.t„„uons v,d.ere traffle officers Le a choice 
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of issuing warning notices or citations, mature and well-trained personnel 
are a necessity. They become, in essence, the first person passing judg- 
ment on the severity of the violation and the extent of the penalty. If the 
person is issued a written warning, he is released without further action. 
If, on the other hand, he is given a citation, he can plead his case to the 
traflac judge. 

Education for accident prevention is involved with psychological 
variables in two respects. First, by definition, safety involves the behavior 
pattern of the individual— primarily through personality considerations. 
As a result, safety programs must be designed to develop desirable be- 
havior patterns or change undesirable ones. Second, all of education, in 
eluding methodology, is directly involved with the behawor patterns o 
people. Education is, in essence, the application of many o e pnncip es 
of social psychology. 


ATTITUDE FORMATION AND MODIFICATION 

Whenever the behavior patterns of people ^e 
which controls this behavior must be thoroughly investiga ® ’ j 

in relation to accident prevenUon. is dependent upon *e 
values which help determine the nature of responses an ac 
situations involving a choice of safe or unsafe behavior ““V ' J 
people automatically develop attitudes to he p gui e an . 

Lt^re of their responses. These attitudes are in/erred ^ 

tics based on observation of human behavior. That is. 

seen; their existence is proven and identified by observing the behavior 

of people. 


Attitudes Defined 

toward somelhmg or , ercepUml c„d cognilioe process. 

organfeolion of iMm^v-orld.’ In analyzing these 

with respect to some aspect of 

definitions, “ " ““^"/"“CTrealness'to react to a situaHon as soon 
attitu e IS p d«>Iosy (N™ 

■ Theodore M. Nerveorob, SccCl Trycm ' 

"’*• 1, d Richard S. CrutdiBeld. Theory oruf TroWemr o/ Soool Pry 

a David Krcch and Richard a. 

ogy (Ne« York: McCraw, KMSI. p. to- 
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as it develops. The individual does not have to analyze and think. The 
reaction is determined by the attitude and takes form in response to 
the stimulus. 

2. An attitude is ettduring, that is, it tends to perpetuate itself. Attitudes 
are persistent and not easily changed or modified. Once developed, 
they tend to persist and control actions in a well-defined pattern. 

3. An attitude is directed toward some object or situation in the environ- 
ment. An attitude requires an object for its action. The response must 
be directed at a situation, person, condition, or the like. 

^Vhen safety was defined as a function of human behavior, the impor- 
tance of controlling this behavior through the development and modifica- 
tion of attitudes became important. When a new situation develops, a 
person \vith the desirable safe attitude will react in a manner which %vill 
avoid or decrease the possibility of an accident. A readiness or predispo- 
sition to react safely will have controlled and directed the reaction. For 
e.xample, a person's attitude toward driving will control the way in which 
he reacts to varied driving situations. Provided with the condition of 
following a slow car in light traffic and hilly terrain, a driver may chance 
passing on a hill or curve, or patiently wait until a section of road is 
reached which permits safe passing. His behavior will be controlled by 
his altitude toward safe driving. In this example the person's attitude 
to\vard safety was identified as the principal control of his behavior pat- 
tern. It helped determine whether he should wait until a safe passing 
situation developed, or whether he should accept conditions winch might 
csu ^ ^ ^ accident. A single attitude is rarely the only intervening condi- 
on w ic etermines behavior. Such factors as motivation, in this case 
.. ^ passing the slow vehicle, may be an important considera- 

lon. e river might be late to a job interview, or taking a seriously ill 
hospital. The value placed on these factors may be 
overcome a safe attitude and cause a normally safe driver to 


sufficient to c 
act in a dangerous manner. 


in behavior is very complex. The simple example 
well a iinther, each sihiaKon brings together many conflicting as 
ell as supporbng altitndcs and values which interact and determine the 
behavior response. 


Accident prevention 


programs are normally designed to develop « 


^ ncceptable patterns. As a result, the term 
, °"‘ ““ *nrfoped to identify attitudes which 

ere m the best , merest of society. Safety education has ihe responsibility 
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of developing socially acceptable attitudes and modifying or changing 
unacceptable ones. When successful, these attitudes will offset other 
factors which lead to unsafe behavior patterns, and develops a person able 
to react to most situations in a safe manner. 


Attitude Formation 

In analyzing the formaHon of attitudes, this fundarnenml concept of 
behavior must be considered: For every stimulus there is a response. 
Accepting diis as a basic precept, it follows that one does not respon 
unless he is sHmulated. The development of this pattern involves behavior 
at two levels. 

1. Primary-reaction system. 

Stimulus ^ Response 

(Noise) (Attentive) 

In this situation, the person is considered to be in an untrained 
state. Under these conditions, it is easy to predict the most pro a 
reaction to a given situation — as illustrated by the examp e. oise 
a response of attentiveness. This condition, howevw, exists . 

examples and early in life and is soon complicate y myna 
ences, structural abnormalities, injuries, and other p ysica an 

“"i Wndary-reaction system. Ibis level of development is more im- 
plex and involves the concept of conditioned response. jtussian 

demonstration of this phenomenon was developed by av o . 

physiologist, who used a dog’s reaction to food an no s 

First -.^First 

Stimulus 

(Food) 

/ 

/ 

Second-i Second 

Stimulus 

(Bell) 

The presence of food caused saliva ^“'“''““y^^olicited a second 

reaction. At the same time a bell ^vas nmb 
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primary reaction — ears up for listening. Finally, it became possible to 
solicit the first response (saliva) by just ringing a bell. This is a con- 
ditioned response and represents the secondary’-reaclion system. 

While these represent the simple ways in which behavior patterns 
develop, few patterns in which we are involved arc as simple as these 
examples. Even in early childhood, interv'ening variables enter this de- 
velopment procedure which make prediction of the stimulus !> response 
procedure difiicult Also, unless the conditioning procedure is knoum, it is 
not possible to predict the response of the secondary-reaction system. 

The intervening factors develop and alter the patter of behavior within 
the relatively simple framework of this stimulus—^ response system. 
These include personality factors such as attitudes, values, and emotions 
as well as past experiences, physical abilities, and physical shortcomings. 
Virtually all behavior patterns involve these interv’ening factors. For the 
purpose of this treatise, the principal concern is the role of attitudes as an 
mtervening factor. Later in this chapter other variables important in 
the development of safe behavior patterns will be discussed. 


Stimulus- 


— Intervening Factors— ^ Response 
(Attitudes, Values, etc.). 


Attitudes exist as intervening factors between the stimulus and 
in ^ the above diagram. WTien a situation develops 

^ ^ 2 d previous experience, this e.xperience will help 

thp direct the response. When the experiences are repeated, 

lar to respond to the stimulus in a particu- 

teen-a{TPr^*^'w* readiness to respond is the altitude. For example, the 
ability atifl ° ^ ^ (or need) to impress his girl friend with his 

involve skillfuTd®* 7= ‘Wving prowess as lus medium. This might 

visibUlly.ThispatteraVb h“ ” P“si"g "'ithout proper 

numerous dri ^ behavior will develop a readiness to respond to 

safety attitude L7n unacceptable 

Attih,rip f V^ocess of being developed, 

objects or situ^on^”" toward safe^, as well as toward most common 

eludes ‘”- 

begin untU ages 15 to 18 Cr,””®’ ’“=‘"’■1 esperienees do not 

tL that caC are olt =>*. “Lefs be first,” “Drive faster,” 

games involving wheeUnr'^ observers. Children's 

ys reflect the driving patterns of parents. Ele- 
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mentary school units in crossing streets, riding bicycles, and playing 
around the home involve considerable instruction which starts the ear y 
development of attitudes. These early patterns may lead to the formation 
of socially acceptable attitudes— as encouraged by the elementary schoo^^ 
program. Or, they may produce socially unacceptable attitu es w i 
must later be overcome by the driver education program. Recently a high 
sdiool girl had her drivers license revoked due to excessive vio ations. 
When confronted by her high school driver education teacher, she 
plained that “no one was available to watch out the rear win ow or 
poUce.*’ This girl had been taught by her mother to sit in the back seat 
and sound the alarm whenever a police car was o serve t ou 

rear window. \Vhen the girl obtained her driver s license, s e a 

developed a driving pattern, which included speeding, romt esep 

experiences. As a result, when the girl drove— and sp ^ ^ , 

bended by the police. Instead of accepting the violation an s PP S 
speeding, she continued to speed and blamed the citaUons 
loss of her license on the lack of a rear-seat lookout In 
driver education teacher was unable to overcome e y modify- 

whioh developed the poor attitude. This A, 

tag driving attitudes which developed prior to e jv student 

gram is one continually faced by the teacher. I" ^““r“ t 
conforms to the pattern established by the teac er. Fortunately, 

the unacceptahleVttem learned prior to driver ^ 

the driver LoatiL teacher often is assist^ ^y soc.ahy ^ep«b p 
terns developed by parents making a toward driv- 

This example tends to emphasize the poi many 

tag as well as other facets of safety "^he sLe, early 

cases, such as crossing streets or avoi "S ° ^P driving 

learning is essential to avoid serious acci e . safety programs 

or competitive sports, early learning sets the pattem^and « 

presented in elLentary and -“"'^‘^/'^'‘“tra^ptable ones. 
Itrrect socially unacceptable atHludes and remforce accept 


Attitude Modifica-tion 

Since attitudes are learned P^ 

manner, modification and change ^ Attitudes involve the emo- 
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analysis of a typical teen-age driver who has a socially unacceptable atti- 
tude. He will agree that traffic law's arc essential to maintain order and 
prevent accidents. At the same time he will indicate tlial many of the 
laws should be discontinued or should apply only to old or slow drivers. 
He visualizes himself as an expert driver, completely in control of the car 
and the situations his driving creates. When he intentionally violates the 
law, he believes he has complete control of the situation. Any attempt to 
tell or show him that his actions are endangering his own life as well as 
the lives of others becomes a direct attack on his personal beliefs, judg- 
ment, and evaluation of himself. These factors are part of his emotional 
make-up, and changing his action pattern requires changing some of his 
personal beliefs, judgments, and self-evaluations. 

Since most attitudes have been developing for many years, they often 
involve complex personality traits such as introvert or extrovert behavior, 
ego, and self-expression. An attempt to change or modify the attitude 
often is interpreted as an attack or attempt to discredit the beliefs and 
behavior of the individual. 

Because of their deep-seated roots, <d)anging or modifying socially 
unacceptable attitudes is a very difficult and challenging task. Success is 
dependent upon the choice of methods and the receptive frame of mind of 
^ individual. While change is difficult to accomplish, it is not impossible, 
longer the attitude has persisted, the more difficult it is to change., 
ence,^ organized safety programs should be presented as soon as formal 
^ucation begins in kindergarten. They should continue throughout 
ormal education in special classes, such as driver education; and inte- 
grated safety lessons, such as exist in industrial arts, physical and health 
e ucation, and science. In addition, parents should be conscious of the 
luring effect of preschool safety training. Chapter 9, devoted to methods 
mstruction in safety education, will investigate the procedures for 
modifying and changing attitudes. 


habits and values 

Besides attitudes, too other levels of behavior control are important 
when considering the problems of safe human behavior. Habits are the 
nutoi^iic responses to certain sMmnfi, sncJi as applying the brakes when 
a traffic signal turns red. Values innclve the beliefs and opinions of the 
tndmdual or group as he perceives various situations in society. 
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Habits 

Many of the routine actions of people become automatic and enst 
without direct involvement of the conscious thought process of t e in i 
vidual. These automatic responses to stimuli — habits are necessary an 
important functions of daily life. The way people use eating utensi s, 
wash, dress, and work are examples of habits which add order an organ 
ized routine to daily life. . , 

Many actions involving safety become habits. These ha its are orm 
through direct and repetitious experience. After an action or proce m 
such as shifting a car, has been repeated many times, t e consaou 
thought process is bypassed and the stimulus of moving t e car so 
the shifting response. . . ^ 

Habits' and attitudes dider in both the level of be avior con ® 

the process of control. An attitude is not action.but a rea ness 

It involves conscious thought and the resulting action may 
ing on the nature and condition of the stimulus. Fina y, an a i u 
be developed by vicarious rather than direct experience, and may. unaer 
certain conditions, result from a single experience. ,rialdnc 

Such acts as stopping for a red traffic signal. ,dd 

a turn, and checking for a clear road before passing are 
order and safety to the driving pattern. In gener , mo However 
tend tn promote safety and are. therefore, socially aecep able H^ever 
some people commit driving errors often enough to develop a^^c J 
error IJ. socially unacceptable habit. “^gCStU. 

to drive at 30-35 miles per hour under normal city h ^ 

These people will automaticaUy drive at 
eonseious effort to drive at a slower speed. They ^ave, as a 
oped a habit of driving at a rate of 5 L^to 

speed limit. While in some situations this habit g accident 

good driving conditions, this same speed may result m a senous ace 

when driving conditions require a slower spe . , . response 

c-ifp habits is automatic, provideu tne rcs^ 

The development oyaf ha^^ development of safe habits .s 

pattern is eontmued ' ^ „Hi,„aes. Like attitudes, habits are 

promoted by soeiaUy ^ axiomatic responses to slim- 

difficult to change „ .esolt, the bad habit must be 

“J:;n7d?y mSthe pe-n aware of his action and working to remove 
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the habit from the automatic response category. For example, t!jc habitual 
speeder must first become aware of his fault, realize and desire the need 
for change, and then discipline himself to check and correct his speed. 
One of the keys to changing the undesirable habit is to work through the 
attitude structure of the individual. Once the attitude is modified, the 
unacceptable habit will soon be replaced by a socially acceptable one. 


Values 


Values are ihe enduring principles upon which a person builds his life. 
When compared with habits and attitudes, they take their place at the 
highest level of behavior control. That is, thej' are more encompassing 
than either habits or attitudes, and, when a conflict occurs, the individual's 
value structure will overcome well-established attitudes and habits in 
order to preserve the prevailing value. Values are the result of continued 
development and usually take rigid form as a person matures. Safety b 
not a value ^vithin itself but does enter into the individual's value structure 
In niunerous ways. 


Values toward family, friends, and the nation are Important when 
considering safety. A person’s value toward the preservation of his family 
and friends includes concern for their safety. In fact, the famous safety 
slogan. The hfe you save may be your own* cannot compare in content 
with the desire of a person to save the lives of those he loves. Unfortu- 
nately, this latter concept has not been Integrated into an appealing 
slogan. However, a person is more likely to risk his o%vn life in a dangerous 
^/or foolish act than he is to involve the life of a family member or 
rien . As a result, the value structure of an individual is important when 
wmidering the development of a socially acceptable pattern of safe 
e avior. This is supported by the fact that statistics show a marked 
^ automobile accidents and violations as a man takes on the 
e re^onsibilities of marriage and family. Credit for this improve- 
M 1 A n^^cords is usually given to the maturation of the indi- 
^ual and his nexv responsibility to protect and provide for his famfly. 
The prese^ahjm of famUy has entered his value sSucture. 
im-n to work through the value structure of people to 

prove ^ safety attitudes. Hmvever, when a positive relationship 
iin safety does occur (as illustrated above), the results 

usuaUy improve the safety consciousness of the individual. 
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implications for education 

Since one of the principal objectives of accident prevention and safety 
programming is the modification of human behavior to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of accidents, the educational efforts of school and society must be 
carefully planned and developed. The fact that safe human behavior is 
primarily a variable of the attitude structure of the individual has numer- 
ous implications for education. The most important implication is the 
necessity to adjust and plan safety programs which change, modify, or 
build socially acceptable attitudes. 

Traditional education programs which simply involve the presenta- 
tion of factual information to be memorized or studied for understanding 
and application are not adequate for safety education. Actually, much of 
ffjc structure of safety education courses and adult programs involves the 
presentation of factual information. However, the chan^’ng of a person s 
readiness to react toward a situation involves working with his personality 
and emotional characteristics in addition to providing the necessary 
factual information. Studies have shown that the adjustment and develop- 
ment of attitudes is one of the most difficult challenges of education and 
must involve the utilization of the best of modem teaching methods. Stu- 
dent involvement coupled with group pressures, as later described in 
Chapter 9, seem to provide the greatest promise for the modification of 
human behavior within the limitations of our present educational system. 

The greatest difficulty of safety education is the inability to identify 
attitude change. This is true, especially on a mass production basis typical 
of educational programs. A science course designed to teach fundamenta 
scientific principles is easily evaluated through any of the 
ing devices designed to evaluate both understanding and recall o su j 
matter. On the other hand, a program designed to change or improve 
attitudes does not have tests available which have the same vai 
and/or reliability as subject matter tests. As a result, s ety e uca ion 
testing often becomes a simple evaluation of understanding an r 
instead of the changes which have taken place in the persona ity ^ 
teristics which control behavior. While evaluation met ° ® 

development and other personality rfiaracteristics are eing improve , 
they are presently either too time-consuming, designed for one person a 
a time, or require a trained psycholo^st to administer, ev uafe, an 
interpret. 
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This evaluation problem has created a prestige problem for safety 
education. Uninformed critics view programs such as “Family Relations 
and “Safety Education” as unnecessary additions to the school curriaihtm 
since they do not provide traditional content and cannot use traditional 
testing devices to show fulfillment of stated objectives. Yet, tlicse programs 
should be among the most important in the scliool, for they guide people 
into socially acceptable patterns of behavior. Tliese behavior patterns are 
often prerequisites for successful contributions to our society since the)' 
protect the individual from accidents and help him adjust to accepted 
social patterns. 

This difficulty in the evaluation of the success of these programs should 
be accepted as a challenge and the best efforts of psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, and educators directed toward the development of improved cs'alu- 
ation techniques and methods. 


HUMAN ERRORS AS ACCIDENT CAUSES 

Human errors are the principal cause of accidents, os described in 
Chapter 1. Many of the accidents attributed to chance, fate, or mechanical 
failure can be traced to some aspect of human error. It is characteristic of 
people to look for an excuse rather than a duse. An automobile accident 
resulting from brake failure is often attributed to mechanical failure or 
fate. However, this defect as well as many others often provides warning 
in the form of leaks, decreasing pedal, and so on. The proper checking 
of mechanisms, following planned safety procedures, and cautious use can 
eliminate many of the accidents classified as fate or chance. However, 
many people ignore safety until after an accident has occurred. This lack 
o action is, within itself, a human error. Whenever an accident coidd 
ave been avoided through a planned safety program or procedure, the 
cause of the accident can be attributed, at least in part, to human error. 

In evaluating the cause of an accident, all errors which led to the 
aeci ent must be studied in order to plan necessary programs to prevent 
sum ar aeddents. For example, an automobile crosses the center line into 
e pa o oncoming traffic — the result is a head-on collision. In evaluat- 
es e accident, any of the following conditions might have contributed 
to the accident: ^ 

1. Falling asleep behind the wheel— unsafe behavior. 

2. I^smg control because of excessive speed— unsafe behavior. 

3. Intoxicafaon— unsafe behavior. 
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4. Faulty steering — unsafe environment. 

5. Faulty brakes — unsafe environment 

6. Faulty wheel bearing — unsafe environment. 

The cause may result from multiple conditions; that is, an intoxicated 
driver may lose control because of eccessive speed and a faulty steering 
gear. In addition, the role of the other driver must be considered — 
whether he could have maneuvered or taken other action to avoid the 
accident. Once the specific conditions leading to an accident have been 
ascertained, human behavior must be considered in determining preventa- 
tive action for future situations. Such questions must be raised as: Why 
Weren’t mechanical devices checked periodically? \^^leo was the first 
warning of failure received? Why was the driver speeding, intoxicated, 
driving recklessly, or tired? The answer to these questions will identify 
the basic cause of tlie accident and lead to a preventive program designed 
to avoid similar accidents. In order to study these questions, personality 
characteristics and behavior patterns must be thoroughly evaluated. 

The key to accident prevention lies in understanding behavior patterns 
and the factors controlling and determining these patterns. Understan ing 
the role of habits, attitudes, and values will Irelp determine the basic 
causes of accidents. In addibon, emotions play an important role in modi- 
fying and changing normal patterns of behavior. 


emotions and human behavior 

Emotional behavior based on feelings of fear, hate, love, and the ^ , 
play an important role when evaluating the cause of acci ents. m 
^3y be defined as “a disturbed psychological condition, w tic i wn 
described as a disintegrative activity.'^ As a result, acti\ ity w c 
fected or controlled by emotions is the most disorganize o 
havior. Because of this disorganized condition, behavior rnay 
and unpredictable. This explains why, under certain con mn , 
safe individuals act in a reckless manner. For examp e, ^ ^ 

m been fired, or cheated, or had a severe argument with 


ueen area, or cheated, or naa a sevcic c 

erratically, take unnecessary chances, and drive m a 
pletely different from his normal driving pattern, iven ^ ^ ^ 

driving conditions— going to work in the morning, , driving, 

moderate-a person will exhibit different patterns of dn^mg. 

* Douglas Fryer and Edwin R. Henry. Art Outline of General Fsychohg!/ 
Barnes & Noble, 1937), p. 117. 
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dependent upon how he “feels.” This feeling is controlled by both physical 
and emotional factors. 

Research studies have shown that emotional patterns of behavior play 
an important role in accident causation. \Vhile people with such physical 
characteristics as slow reaction lime, tunnel vision, color blindness, and 
the like, have rarely been found to have more accidents than those not 
having these shortcomings, people strongly affected by emotions, or hav- 
ing major personality problems, have been identified with accidents. In a 
comparison study of 16 to 19-year-old traffic violators and nonviolators, 
Beamish and Malfetti point out that “members of the violator group rated 
(significantly) lower in emotional stability, conformity, objectivity and 
mood.”* 

An important consideration is the behavioral changes which take place 
when a person becomes angry or shows other emotional extremes. Under 
these conditions, his behavior is disorganued, and he often loses control of 
the situation and does things he normally would not do (speed, swim in 
treacherous water, drive while intoxicated). Thus, studies which have 
shown a relationship between accidents and emotions, generally have 
shown that the person easily overcome by emotions is the one most often 
involved in accidents. This concept is especially true when a person be- 
comes excited or frightened or expresses other forms of emotional reac- 
tions which tend to overshadow the normal reaction pattern. Under these 
situations any prevailing safety attitudes may be overshadowed, and the 
person may react in an unsafe manner, he would not consider under nor- 
mal conditions. Since this emotional pattern is an integral part of a per* 
son s personality, it is difficult to change or modify. In promoting accident 
prevention, safety attitudes must be strengthened to the point where they 
cannot be overcome by the emorional behavior of the individual. 

Emotions also play an important role in the discussion of attitude 
ch^ge or modification. As previously mentioned, the changing of atti- 
tudes is extremely difficult. Part of this difficulty results from the degree of 
permanence given to attitudes by emotional involvement. For example, a 
soci^y unacceptable attitude toward water safety may be expressed 
e orm of reckless boating, disregard for weather warning signs, and 
iresponsible behavior. At the same time, the person exercising such be- 
havior probably is not cognizant of this behavior and considers himself an 


lator^^d^Ntm Jamw L. Malfetti, “A Psychological Comparison of Vi^ 
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excellent boatman, in complete control of the situation at all times. Efforts 
to change this pattern of behavior imply that he has made mistakes of 
judgment and action and are, as a result, an attack on his ego. The result 
of these efforts could be emotional expressions in the form of anger and 
rwentment, possibly followed by continued display of reckless behavior. 
If this occurs, a new method of changing the socially unacceptable atti- 
tude must be devised. 


THE ACCIDENT REPEATER 

The term, accident repeater, describes a person who has had more than 
one accident of a pariictdar type of classification. He may have this label 
due to statistical chance; that is, by chance alone a person may have more 
than his share of accidents. Or he may have greater exposure. A cross- 
country salesman driving 100,000 miles or more per year has greater ex- 
posure and may, therefore, have more acddents than the average person 
who drives about 10,000 miles per year. 

In research studies, the accident repeater is often the one under study. 
People who have had a number of accidents of a particular type may be 
studied to determine accident causes and methods of accident prevention. 
As a result, accident repeaters often are identified in accident files and 
their records utilized in research studies. 

THE ACCIDENT-PRONE 

People have studied and attempted to identify the characteristics 
which separate individuals who have accidents from those who do not. 
These attempts have been motivated by the great need for accident pre- 
vention and the possibility of identifying the group who could profit most 
from the efforts of safety education. Within these activities, research per- 
sonnel have attempted to isolate and identify the group of people most 
susceptible to accidents. This group has been identified as being accident- 
prone. 

The theories about accident-proneness have been numerous, varied, 
and often contradictory. For this discussion, being accident-prone should 
be considered as a condilion of susceptibility to behavior patterns that 
may lead to accident involvement under proper environmental conditions. 
Or, briefly, the tendency to manifest accident-producing behavior.^ 

* R C S Rommel. "Personality Characteristics and Attitudes of Vouthful Accident- 
Repeating Drivers.’' Traffic Safety. Heteareh Revtev>, Mar. 1959, p. 14. 
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This section therefore ^vill include a discussion of the development of 
the concept of accident-proneness, the significance of physical and per- 
sonality characteristics, and a theory based upon the relationship of being 
accident-prone and self-destructive. 


Emergence of a Concept 


Early development of the concept of accident-proneness can be traced 
to Europe where considerable research was conducted to identify people 
who might be classified in this manner. The earliest recorded study estab- 
lishing this \vas published in 1919 in England, by M. Greenwood and 
H. M. Woods, investigators for the British Industrial Health Research 
Board. They developed the concept that multiple accidents are a result 
of personality and not determined by obvious extrinsic factors.* In 1926, 
a German named Marbe pointed out that a person with one accident is 
more likely to have another than the person who has never had any. Adler, 
in 1934, came to the same conclusion in Vienna. Marbe suggested that 
some factors in the human personality are responsible for the curious repe- 
tition of injuries of those prone to accidents.'* Most of these early research 
studies tended to identiJfy as being accident-prone a group of people 
having more accidents than they should have when considering the laws 
of chance occurrence. 


Three concepts have evolved since the early discovery that some 
people seem more susceptible to accidents than others. These concepts or 
theories could be classified as The Multiple-Accident Concept. The Vari- 
able-Group Concept, and The Universal-Susceptibility Concept. 

THE MTmTTPLE-AccnjENT CONCEPT. This theory implied that accident 
repeaters were prone to accidents. It divided people into two groups, acci* 
dent free and accident repeater, with the latter group being referred to as 
accident-prone. The theory was later refined to consider exposure. A per- 
son ^ving high exposure to a certain type of accident was not considered 
accidOTt-prone unless his accidents occurred more frequently than people 
with the same exposure. 

TOs theory was supported by the early discovery that over a specified 
<^n people have 80 per cent of the accidents.® 

ese per cent are identified as being accident-prone. However, subse- 


1954)^rio! ^ Psychological Approach to Accidents (New York: Vantage, 
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quent investigation revealed that, over a second period of time with the 
same original group, a diEerent accident group would be identified. Some 
members would remain. A large number, however, would be replaced by 
new people. Part of this shift would be the result of chance distribution. 
The remainder would represent a change within tlie accident group. As a 
result, the early concept of accident-proneness had to be revised to show 
that accident-prone characteristics are fluctuating and cannot be ron 
sistently identified within a certain group, Thomdilce, in 1951, summarize 
the inadequacies of this theory by pointing out that accident proneness, 
if it exists, is a very complex matter and the factors which make a person 
susceptible to accidents may differ from person to person. There does not 
seem to be any simple shortcut to identify the accident prone. 

THE VABiABLE-GBOup CONCEPT. When fallacies of the original concept 
became apparent, a gradual revision was undertaken until a new t eory 
emerged. This theory vxis based on the belief that accident-proneness was 
a variable characteristic in people. Depending on conditions of 
stability and environment, an individual could fluctuate in and ou of i 
accident-prone group. It further emphasized that a person may e acci 
dent-prone at one time and not another. 

This theory has been challenged on one basic point. U implies tna 
accident-proneness is a trait that comes and goes. By definition, 
proneness has been identified as a condition of suscepti i (ty ® ^ 
lar type of response. This relates aeddent-proneness and attitudes. As 
result, the concept of accident-proneness includes many o t e ar 
istics of attitudes. Accident-proneness is a consistently recmmng p en 
non and does not come and go like a physical pain. T is c ara e 
leads to further revision of the concept of accident-proneness, th 
gence of tlie theory of Universal-Susceptibility. ^u~r,rv 

■nm UNivaisAi.-susci!FnBiuTV conceit. Accorfing “ ‘ 

nearly everyone tailing an active part in life and being 
ous Ldidons develops posiUve responses for 
same time, a variable threshold of resistanee to 

havior, sirnilar to the threshold of resistance to expression of ^ ^ 

tions, Is developed. Under nomml conditions a person '"U P 
Dositive (saie) manner when the hazzard anses. However, \ 

Cc^va^^. a persons heharfor xvai he modified by the neiv conditions. 

, . Tliomdike. The Human Factor in Accidents andi Special 

U-S- 

1961 reprint), p. 147- 
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This behavior change may be in the direction of added caution or it may 
be in the opposite direction — making the person more susceptible to 
accident-producing behavior responses. If, while susceptible, the proper 
set of environmental conditions e.xist, an accident is the inevitable result. 
Graphically, this concept may be presented as follows: 


Unsafe Environmental 

Behavior Conditions 


Accidents 


The theory of universal-susceptibility, that is, all persons have a tend- 
ency towards accident pronencss, can be illustrated by a series of 
examples. 


SITUATION 

1. A person with relatively good 
swimming ability is engaging in 
diving and recreational swim- 
ming. He swims well within his 
ability range, 

2. Another SNvimmer nearly drowns. 
The s^vimmer in the above situ- 
ation xvitnesses the accident. 

3. This same swimmer is engaged 
in recreational s^vimming with a 
group of excellent swimmers 
who continuaUy swim further 
out into deep water than he 
does. He is dared and/or en- 
couraged to show that he can 
S'vim as well. 

4. The same swimmer is in a boat 
which capsizes. He does not 
have any Ufe-saving training, but 
panics and goes to the rescue of 
a drowning friend. 


PATTERN OF BEHAVIOR 
Normal pattern of behavior — safe 
response. 


Added caution exerted after vie^v• 
ingnear drowming. Safe response — 
xvith added caution — above normal 
pattern of safe behavior. 

Beginning of unsafe behavior pat- 
tern. Takes risks he normally would 
not take. With added conditions, 
such as a heavy SAvell, an accidental 
drowning could occur. 


Unsafe beha^or — panic condition. 
Risks drowning. Nearly all condi- 
tions for an accident are present. 
The person is unable to act safely 
due to his state of near-panic. 


Smular ejjmples could be cited in bnlBc, indntlrial, or home rafety. Th 
™pleshawt that safe behavior iravariable, adjusted by existing oond 
d (T' ““i* be remembered that each person svill rea, 

ddferently to the same set of eiremnsrnnees. mile one pemon may aeeel 
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the challenge to svvim a great distance into deep water, another will not. 

This difference in the susceptibility to unsafe patterns of behavior is 
the basis of the theory. People have different levels of tolerance in resist- 
ing unsafe behavior patterns. Wlien the level of tolerance is excee e , t e 
person reacts in an unsafe manner and the resultant behavior ma es 
more susceptible to accidents. . 

This level of tolerance can be altered by introducing an intervenmg 
variable. Safety and driver education courses can make ^ 
conscious of unsafe behavior. In addition, marriage or the irt o 
will give added responsibility and help resist the ten ency or 
behavior. , , 

This theory attributes to accident-proneness the same eve 
sistency maintained by an attitude. Accident-prone c lamctens . 

changed and modified but this is, under normal condiUons gr 
process. In most cases, accident-proneness will vary in re ^ 
development of socially acceptable attitudes. That is, a perso 
bility to accidents will decrease as he becomes more aware o .. 
safe behavior and develops a readiness to respond to hazardous situations 
in a socially acceptable manner. 

CHAnACTEBlSTlCS OF ACCIDENT-PHONENESS 

Once a group of people having -- 
accidents has been identified, efforts to e ermi 

condition must be determined. Histonca ^ , determine the 

vcHgated. Firs, physical 

extent in which defects in vision, hearing, re While safety spe- 

strength, stamina, and so forth, contribute to -“f 

ciahsTs believe these characteristics may be „f 

her of accidents, little evidence has been iich 

these factors as a cause of accidents, “f depth perception 

have attempted to^owa^m-^^^^^^^^ 

free group. Both ° ,^7csnlts could'^not identify any difference 

time tests. After anal) ■ betivecn the accident and 

den?g:S„";«r results have been received as other physical fa.ors 
I Factors In Safe Operation of Motor Vehicles (New or 
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have been evaluated in an effort to identify a relationship behveen physi- 
cal abilities and accidents. 

In analyzing and evaluating the results of the research studies on 
physicfJ abilities, a number of factors must be considered: 

1. Are testing instruments sulBciently discriminating to identify differ- 
ences which might exist? 

2. Are research designs adequate and samples large enough to identify 
significant differences? 


3. Are self-selection factors eliminating the people who might be more 
susceptible to accidents? For example, the elderly person with slow 
reaction time might decide not to renew his license because of his 
physical handicap. If this same person works in a hazardous occupa- 
tion. he may retire or request a transfer to a department which has 
work within his physical limitations. Since most studies in this area 
have used either traffic or industrial personnel as their study group, this 
fector could account for the lack of significance between study groups. 
. o present traffic laws, industrial employment laws and regulations 
euminate those who might be susceptible to accidents as a result of 
p ysical handicaps? It is obvious that a blind person could not drive 
s^ely. At some point or range between total blindness and 20/20 vision, 
the fartor of accident causation must change. It seems probable, there- 
ore, at visual tests and medical eye treatment are adequate to elimi- 
nate the drivers who are physically unfit to drive. A similar situation 
Mists in industry where medical control is even more rigid, 
f. ough all these factors probably enter into the nonsignificant 
status of physical handicaps, it is not possible to disregard the fact that 
accident-prone characteristics exist in all individuals. As a result, another 
ave^e to identify this condition must be investigated. 

ihe second characteristic, personality, has been identified as an im- 
1 r eration when studying people involved in aeddents. The 

accident causation was described in a previous section. 
oer;oTipl-^-?^l emotional involvement is a factor of 

this category as a contributor to the 
and innair^ ent-proneness. Since emotional outbursts are unpredictable 
in detPrm— surrounding conditions, they are a major factor 

safety mlp n Outburst which mi^t result in the violation of a 

since the “ accident, might never be repeated, 

rs w ich caused the outburst might never again exist For 
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example, the death of a husband or wife, divorce, or loss of emplo^ent 
might surpass a person’s normal tolerance and make him suswpti e 
accidents for a short period of Hme. Once the person recovers, he regains 
his normal behavior patterns. 

It should not be assumed that everyone having an accident is acciden - 
prone at the time of the mishap. On the contrary, it has been imposs 
eliminate die role environment plays in accident causation. ® 
inadequacies of industrial equipment, bad housing, long horns of 
work, improper traffic regulations, inadequate playgroun s, an p 
training for the job are all factors which may "“I 

dents.® In most cases, the svmys in which the above P™™;; 

accidents is through their effect on the emotions or o e 
factors of the individual. Factors such as fatigue, pressure ^ 

work, or worry can temporarily alter the persouahty of the md.v.dual and 

make him more susceptible to accidents. factors 

At best, aocideut-proueuess is not a simple coucep . P““”f 
seem to offer the greatest opportunity for studying it. In a P P 

alitycharacterisdcs of youthful accidcnt-repeatmgdnv • P 

out that "individuals who have had the foUo^g experiences have 
tendency to manifest accident-producing behavior. 

1. A desire to leave home. 

2. An urge to do something harmful or shocking. 

3. A tendency to be inHuenced by people about them. 

4. Association %vith peers to whom parents objert. 

5. A desire to frighten other individuals for the fun o 

6. A tendency to become readily jWfriendly people. 

7. A tendency to be sommvhat suspicious ^ 

8. A possibility of having been in trouble with the law. 


SELF-DESnracnoN Aim AcdDErn-PnoNENESs 

r . of accident-proneness is its possible relationship 
An important facet recently crashed into a sohd 

with self-destruction. A speed g j,... the driver and his wife, 

embankment in a small western , jqq per hour, Nrith no 

The impact speed was esuma investigation it was 

indication that an at emp pubUc 

-Accldea. Fronmen A OiOqve.- Aaiwiraa Ivamai cf FuH.c 
n E. R. Wdnenna^ Accld«« 

Hcal/h. Dec. 1949. p. lS-7. ^ 

“ n. C. S. Rommel, op. ct:., p- 
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determined that the driver was awake, under control, and deliberately 
committed murder (his wife), and suicide. Tliis is not a case of accident- 
proneness but the psychological problems of suicide and murder. Tlie car 
was merely the weapon used. 

Psychiatrists have pointed out that man has a self-destructive tend- 
ency. Like so many psychological and psychiatric variables, this tendency 
is on a complex continuum. It is possible that a person’s accident-prone 
characteristic is related to his tendency for self-destruction. He may, in 
essence, be accident-prone (manifest accident-producing behavior) in 
order to destroy or punish himself. TTiis relationship between self-destruc- 
tion and accident-proneness has been advanced by some psychiatrists, and 
riefly analyzed by Norman Lykes.*^ Further research is needed to investi- 
gate this relationship, thereby providing additional information in the 
complex relationship of personality and accidents. 


EFFECT OF PERSONALITY TRAITS ON 
PHYSICAL ABILITIES 

In attempting to evaluate the ways in which personality variations can 
^ ^ factor in accident causation, the relationship Nvith physi- 

ol abihti« must be studied. The factors of self-destruction, both con- 
1, f j ^conscious, have been considered, and they have certainly 
bwn found to contribute to the number of accidents recorded daily. While 
physical abilities have been sho^vn to have little relationship to accidents, 
present studies, one principal factor has not been 
emoUoMl s Jet" “ ' physical ability under 

evafnaS^ ‘’“a “d ^<> f“rth. have been 

and the neniial conditions. That is, the people having accidents 

to evaluate groups were compared under laboratory conditions 

no difference* physical abilities, \VbiIe this evaluation showed 

that immed ' "t T been made of the actual physical abilities 

lot oTlth " « P-ouality factors such as 

tToZ ml^rd “bilit Jcould have been 

a person sufferinn * ** r”™®! ““ accident resulted. For example, 

a sick friend whoVn^™'* r®*" “> *e hospital to visit 

ety-ridden driver. Under normaj ™ front of our anxi- 

rmal conditions, his reaction time would have 
“ Norman R. Lylces, op. at., pp. i.g. 
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been sufficient for him to stop. Under emotional stress his reaction time 
could have been slowed enough to prevent his stopping in time. Under 
normal conditions this driver’s following distance probably was adequate. 
However, under emotional stress he did not adjust his following condi- 
tions to the new reaction time. In this case, the principal cause of the 
accident was emotional stress, secondary factors of decreased reaction 
time and follo^ving too close were necessary for the principal cause { emo- 
tional stress) to result in an accident. 

In order to evaluate both the physical and personality factors which 
exist prior to an accident, the University of Caltforma, Los Angeles, with 
the aid of a private grant, is constructing a simulator of the type conceived 
by the engineer and artist in Figure 4:1. This simulator will permit the 
duplication of realistic driving conditions and still permit the complete 
evaluation of many facets of the role of psychological and physical abili- 
ties as causes of accidents. 


EFFECT OF ALCOHOL ON PHYSICAL ABILITIES 

The relationship of alcoholic beverages and accidents probably has re- 
ceived more publicity than any other facet of accident prevention. The 
effect of alcohol on physical abilities as well as personality factors has 
been studied and described in detail. 

Alcohol, among other effects, reduces a person’s ability to rationalize, 
evaluate, and determine action. These factors are all needed for safe driv- 
ing. In addition, alcohol slows down all physical abilities. Reaction time, 
distance judgment, and visual abilities decrease in proportion to t e 
amount of alcohol in the blood. This reduction in physical ability, plus 
the decreased psycho-physical abilities can easily result in an accident. 

The same comments are applicable to any drugs which have the ability 
to alter either physical or personality factors. All contraband drugs plus 
many forms of medication fall into tius category. Hazardous acts such as 
driving, working, and recreation should not be attempted when under the 
influence of alcohol and certain medication. 


FATIGUE AND PHYSICAL ABILITIES 

A person who is tired or near the end of a long period of exertion is 
more Ifcly to be involved in an accident than an alert and rested person. 
This situaton aeeonnts for part of the high accident rate m the home. 
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Most “do-it-yourselP repairs are made after a day’s work, when the per- 
son is long past his peak period of efficiency. 

In relation to driving, accident statistic show a variation in frequency 
during different times of the day. Essentially, the morning hours (after 
sleep) are the safest. Accidents gradually increase as the day progresses 
with evening and night being the most dangerous. Obviously, many fac- 
tors enter into this variation. Visibility is poorer in the evening and at 
night, making driving as well as recreation and the home more dangerous. 
Teen-agers and young adults (18-25) represent a higher proportion of 
the group driving at night. The cause-and-effect relationship between 
accidents and driving periods of young adults has never been evaluated 
completely. That is, is the time during which young adults drive most 
the reason for their poor records, or are the records poor because young 
adults drive during evening and night hours? 

The driving and general safety abilities of a person decreases as the 
day progresses. Fatigue arrives and emotional stress can easily bui up 
by the end of tlie working day. The result is a decrease in physical abili- 
ties due to both physical and psychological factors. The end result is an 
Increase in the person’s susceptibility to accidents. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN SAFETY ENGINEERING 

While designers, civil engineers, and safety engineers 
control over the psychological characteristics of people, ey mu t 
sider safety factors as they develop, design, and construct commeTaa 
products and public roads. The civil engineer must comider 
fatigue, boredom, and other psychological factors as he designs roa a 
traffic patterns. While a straight road might be the shortest distance 
tween two cities, curves and variety often are built into e roa o 
beep the driver alert and ready for the unexpected. 

Special considerations must be made for product design, 
toasters have to be built to guard against the knife piyer trying o 
a piece of wedgcd-in toast. Seat belts have to be easy to pot on and ou, 
otherrvise peopt will not use them. Even rvith quick release adjust 
ment features, seat belts are frequently sat on rather than unto 

Whenever a product or facility for consumer use, which > “E*-' 

contribute to an accident if mismed. is developed, care ^ 

guard against misuse, neglect, and uncontmllable 

which i^giit result in accidents. To guard against misuse and neg , 
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designers attempt to build in safety features and have their products 
checked for safety factors by unbiased groups, such as Under\%Titers 
Laboratory. To guard against psychological factors, such as highway 
hypnosis, designers must develop variety and build into the situation 
factors which will resist the possibility for human error. 


SUMMARY 

In attempts to identify the principal causes of accidents and determine 
methods of accident prevention, psychological factors must be given care- 
consideration. The principal method of combating the accident prob- 
is through a sound program of education of both children and adults. 
This education must center on the development of socially acceptable atti- 
hides and habits. In addition, it must consider the multiple effects of an 
individuals personality on his behavior pattern. 

accidents which occur can be traced to human error. 
^ ® appears to be some mechanical failure or defect or seems 
e e r« t of Tiad luck or "fate.” Upon careful investigation the 
se can o ten e traced back to some human error, such as neglect, or 
j ® '''^rning signals often preceding mechanical failure. A 
br^e pedal which travels slowly to the eoorboard when depressed and 
has a ^ "earning of brake failure. A steering system that sticks or 

failutP considerable free travel often precedes steering 

failure ^ ^any other dianges should call attention to pending 

should h of this type are ignored, any resulting accident 

m'w'l'd"®"" mechamcal failure. A 

fl fT"" "ever been developed. 

against. 

Zis LT" d"1 f "r" “ a particul^ activ- 

'Sy of Uff bv the eLchmLt of a person's 

pleted in a safe and?ffide^nrmL”r 

durt "P”"’ ^ery effort should be made to con- 

tially hazardouT possible manner. Some of the most poten- 

^le °«;apations have the Bnest safety records, becau^ the 

»rm^ ? and 7ake the necessary pre- 
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ACTIVITIES 

1. Prepare a class report on the different ways safety can become a 

part of a person’s value structure. , . , » n 

2. Identify, ^vith n written report, the ways in which this chap er svi 
help you in becoming an effecUve teacher? Industrial safety speciahst? 

3. Plan a class "brainstorming session" to identify the different 
and concepts presented on the question of being accident pron 

class member should prepare for this session by supplemen a i ary 

research. _ . tn 

4. List the ways in which emotions can affect a persons 

avoid potential accident situations. 

5. Prepare a paper showing the factors of human behavior i 

be considLd in tL plans for a household appliance (yom choice). A 
freeway, expressway, or turnpike? Equipment for some sport, 
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Principles and Techniques 
of Accident Prevention 
Programming 


The only sound approach to the development of an effective accident 
pr^ention program is through the application of basic principles and 
techniques that have been established in actual operation. This premise 
^ been proven many times over during the past half-century of safety 
work. The "Posters and Pep Talks” approadi to industrial safety did not 
do the job. The apparently appealing, although esseotfaffy negative, slo- 
gan, Safety First,” failed to bring the necessary degree of safety into the 
school program. Highly publicized campaigns and catchy slogans like 
Speed Kills” and "Courtesy is Contagious” have not resulted in the de- 
sired reduction of traffic accidents. Although these techniques may have 
2 place in accident prevention work, they never constitute a complete 
ptugram of safety by themselves. Too often they are, rather, an expedient 
to take the easy way out, to give lip service to safety; but they fail to do 
the hard work that is necessary to make a safety program function. 

Safety must be approached in a positive, businesslike manner. There is 
no single panacea that will prevent all, or even a major portion of the 
accidents. To reduce accidents to a minimum it is necessary to develop a 
Well-balanced program that will take advantage of all known and proven 
principles and tecliniques of accident prevention. This chapter will be de- 
voted to a discussion of these principles and tetdiniques and their applica- 
tion in an effective program of accident prevention. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPLES 

It is essential that responsibility for all aspects of the accident preven- 
tion program be clearly delineated. The source of the primarj' responsibil- 
ity for safety must be identified, and individual responsibilities and 
authority designated if functions arc to be carried out successfully. This 
clarification of responsibility for the program, togctlier with clearly stated 
policies governing safety activities and the operating rules and regulations 
through whidi tire policies are administered, forms the foundation for 
successful accident prevention work. 


A Manageme.vt Function 

Safety is a management function. Management of any corporation, 
organization, school, or political subdivision is responsible for the conduct 
of the entire operation under its jurisdiction. “The moral obligation of an 
employer to his employee and to society requires that a reasonably safe 
environment be maintained.”* The accident prevention program 
w c will provide improved safety in working conditions and ensure the 
sa ety of persons coming in contact with various phases of the operation is 
a management responsibUity. Because of the controls it e.xerts over the 
operation of the organization involved, management automatically be- 
comes e key to the safety program. Enlightened modem management 
recog^zes this responsibility and mattes adequate provision for it. It has 
CT ound that, in general, management has an understanding of its so- 
cial responsibility to provide this safeguard for the welfare of its employ- 
ees and of the general public. A good safety record is a desirable factor 
O ^ora e public relations of both private and public agencies. Also, it 
f “ sound business practice. The importance 

H in a profit minded business is to first prevent acd- 

f f • prevention of acadenls is the best means of controlling 

insurance and other losses due to accidents, safety programming 
IS a major concern of management. 

til controls the tools of accident prevention. It determines 

e u get, emp oys the personnel, establishes the supervisory program, 

IndiMfrial Accident Prevention (third ed.) (New Yort: McGraw. 
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and formulates poUcies of the organization, These are all board-level man- 
agement functions, whether the board of directors of a corporation, a 
school board, or the torvn council. The manner in which these responsibili- 
ties are recognized and assumed by board-level management mil 
determine the extent and effectiveness of the safety program o 
organization. 


Top Management Must Be Sold 

The specific needs in the area of safety are most apparent to the sup«- 
visory-level employee. He makes direct contact with emp oyees 
performance of their tasks and he meets the general public 
contact with his organization. It is also the responsibility _ 

visory-level employee to carry out the accident prevention Actions of ft 
orgZization. Belse of their intimate contact mth ^ 

aspects of the operations, it is usually the supervisory-level 
are most enthuLstic about the needs for an organized safe^ pro^ 
For these reasons it is a continual challenge and „ 

visory-level employees to sell top-level “f t/best 

comprehensive accident prevention program m a ^ ^ 
means for the implementation and conduct of su p F ^ 
management has lew sold on the need for a safety program there 


Definition of Responsibility 

If a safety program is to This applies to a 

essential that safety responsibili safety program, as well as 

dear definition for the over-all operaUon of ^ ^s. 

to specific responsibilities for safe practices organization must 

lesponsibffity for the over-all “ oTa7art-ft"= assign- 

be centered in one person. Safety may be Ht .^o 

ment of the designated !»->”■, '*>=P“'^;"SS propam must be defi- 
operation. However, the opemtmn °f *\7^^„Pol. Application of the 
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and maximum safety efforts throughout the operation of the organization. 

Although over-all program responsibilities must be vested in one per- 
son, every employee has an individual responsibilit)’ for following safe 
practices and contributing to the genera! safetj* effort. Tlicse individual 
responsibilities should be clearly defined so that each person knows ex- 
actly what his responsibilities are, how they are to be carried out, and the 
consequences of his failure to assume them. 


Designation of Authority 

A safety program will not function properly unless authority for carry- 
ing it out is clearly placed in the hands of those persons who have been 
assipied responsibility for its administration. This is true regardless of the 
posi^n of i^ponsibility \vithin the frame\vork of the safety program. 

e penon with central authority for the safety program will be un- 
a e to carry out the objectives of the program if he is given a responsi- 
ty ut not the specific authority to require compliance to the orders 
^ ectives of the safety program. He must be responsible directly to 
top ^agement. However, in order to make the program funrtion, he 
must have his authority clearly defined so that he can determine the na- 
of his own operations. Also, his position of authority must 
ritv ^ ^ and all other employees, so that 

program management support in carrying out the safety 

functional operation of the safety program in any sizable 
level supervisors, department heads, and foremen- 

lineateti < It is important that their authority be de- 

directions relating to safe practices and procedures. 
Policies and Rules and Recula-hons 

stated cannot function properly unless there are clearly 

Sd reSr “> “"y •">■= policies and 

ees so that ify caTundOTtoV***™ ovaflable to all employ- 


precious t 
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risked while someone searches for specific safety regulations. Why aren’t 
all safety rules and policies collected in one convenient file or handbook, 
properly indexed, and distributed to all administrators and people re- 
sponsible for safety in particular activities?”* 

Policies regarding the safety program are developed by top manage- 
ment. In governmental agencies policies are usually stated in the form of 
laws enacted by the legislative bodies of the federal, state, or local govern- 
ments. They form the oflScial operating structure around which the safety 
program and activities are developed. 

Rules and regulations are written administrative orders that provide 
the means of administering the program that is established by the safety 
policies. In governmental agencies these rules and regulations are usually 
found in administrative codes that govern the administrative practices and 
procedures to be followed to make the laws operable. 


STEPS IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION PROGRAMMING 


Setting up an accideat prevention program is an important phase of 
the operation of any organization and must be approached in the same 
businesslike manner that is followed in any other phase of the organiza- 
tion. Unfortunately, safety activities too often have been conducted on an 
emergency, emotional, or single-phase basis. The results of such ap- 
proaches have been uniformly ineffective in obtaining long-range results 
m the prevention of needless accidents, -with resultant costly inefficiencies 

m operation and the waste of human and economic resources. 

If a retail store is planning the opening of a new location, it will study 
carefully all aspects of the business opportunities available. It will ron- 
duct a survey to determine potential numbers of customers and then uy- 
tog polenUd and practices, evaluate competition, and le^ other farton 
that would determine the possible success of the part . ,, 

ness to be conducted. Based upon these data, it is able to dc to 

degree of success that might be anUeipated in a store m the 
ticn. If a safety programTs to be successful in dre 

iectives, the s^e rjrful, busincsshte analysis must be “ ‘7™'” 

its nature, scope, svith both the 

^.g . any ^ i„ a„y area of 

X-^^tobtsirliofasafe^^ 


cuffs. N.J.; Prentice-Hall. 1954). pp. 43-4 • 
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follow these four steps: (1) gel the facts, (2) dctcnnme the needs, (3) 
develop an action program, and (4) obtain support for its program. 


Get the Facts 

Before any problem can be solved it must be defined. This is as true in 
the field of safety as it is anywhere else. In order to define the accident 
problem, the accident facts of the particular operation must be obtained. 
Such facts may be available through accident reports, or it may be neces- 
sary to conduct a special survey to obtain them. Because of the basic need 
for valid facts upon which to build the accident prevention program, it is 
obvious that establishing and maintaining an adequate system of accident 
records and reports %vill become an important phase of organized safety 
work This aspect of the program will be discussed in detail later in the 
chapter. 



(Comesjr OaUa«l. Cahfomia Police Depirtmeol) 
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The fact-finding procedure becomes the basis of any proposed accident 
prevention program whether it be in industry, schools, the field of public 
accidents, or elsewhere. Management of agencies or organizations must 
find hoiv many accidents are occurring, when and where they are happen- 
ing, to whom they are occurring, and, as nearly as possible, why they are 
happening. True accident causes are difficult to determine, but any in- 
formation that Nvill suggest what human errors or environmental hazards 
are contributing to the accident problem will be most helpful in setting up 
an accident prevention program. 

The follo\ving example of a school situation will show how each phase 
of building an accident prevention program Nvill evolve from the accident 
facts to provide a means of reducing the accident problem in this school. 
In this section the facts wH be obtained. The e.rample iviU be contmued 
as each step in setting up the program is discussed. The facts in this ex- 
ample are obviously oversimplified for purposes of illustration. Later, 
these facts will be used to show how the Lakeside School determined its 
needs, developed an official action program, and obtained the necessary 
support to make its program a success. A survey of the Lakeside School 
records revealed this distribution of major classes of accidents: 

Per Cent of TyP® 

Accidents Accidents 

Playground 
To and from school 
Hallways 
Bicycles 
Other 


40 

25 

15 

10 

10 


Determine Needs 

Accident fact, reveal accident prevention 
facts have been gaU-ered. de.cnnine pro- 

venhon program becomes one of K ^ established upon a 

gran.n.ing needs. Of ~uLs -hich are contri^ 

priority basis, giving 2^='. a,e organization. Tliis procedure 

most seriously to the accident p W ^ .vith the greatest 

Will assure the concentration o potential for making an 

need for improvement and s ^ severity rates. 

elleeUve reduction in the acadent frequency 
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In the determination of safely needs at the Laheside School, it is 
readily apparent that the greatest need is for the prevention of accidents 
on the playgrounds. Playground safety, then, becomes the number one 
priority need and will be given greatest emphasis in terms of time and 
money spent to reduce accidents in that school. Number t^vo priority, 
based on accident facts, will be “To and From School” accidents. This will 
receive second consideration in program development, and safet)* in hall- 
ways wll be third. For the present lime the efforts being made tosvard 
safety for bicycles and other school safely will be continued, but no ne^v 
attention will be given to these problems until the problems of greater 
priority need have received first consideration. 

Programming needs do not remain static. As an accident prc\'enlion 
program for the school is developed and pul into continuous operation, the 
accident facts will reveal that soroe types of accidents have been reduced, 
placing other types of activities as those most in need of attention. Thus, a 
new analysis of needs must be made, as well as a ne^v assignment of pri- 
orities bwed upon the different needs as revealed by the accident facts. It 
is essential to prepare an aruiual summary of accident statistics for the 
school in order to keep the accident prevention program in keeping ^vith 
current priority needs. 


The Action Pbocham 

Ihe third phase of setting up an accident prevention program is to 
develop an action program designed to solve the most important safety 
problems, as revealed in the list of priority needs. This \vill inwlve, first, 
an ^alysis of each of the needs and, second, the application to each need 
4^65 of accident prevention programming that \%'ill be most 
ective in reducing accidents in that area. It is the responsibility of man- 
gement of the agency or organization involved to determine what tech- 
^ ^ employ and to organize them into an action program. As the 
r«ponsi e o y involved, it \vill request the support of all persons for 
e program w 'ch it intends to carry out. Because this is the program of 
the responsible officials involved, it is referred to as “the offida! action 
program. 

Based upon the estabHshed priority needs, the officials of the Lalceside 
program that would include the 

1. Replace hazardous or faulty playground equipment. 
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2. Increase playground supervision. 

3. Give specific instruction in the use of hazardous equipment. 

4. Conduct instruction in proper crossing at intersections. 

5. Establish a school crossing guard program. 

6 . Obtain a nonskid material for the maintenance of hallways. 


Obtain Organized SimpoRT 

A safety program will be successful only to the degree that the per 
for whom it is intended co-operate in giving it their support, eop 
somewhat reluctant to take necessary measures even t oug ey 
that those measures are for their own personal safety, particu ' 
any way restricts their activities or if they do not c ear y un ers 
what advantages ^vill result if they co-operate. It then t’^^^mes necessary 
tor persons responsible for a safety program to e ucate e 
volved in the activities in the needs and proper tec mques 
activity. This is referred to as gaining organized suppor ^ involved 
It is axiomatic in safety work that the more program, the 

in the planning and execuHon of the .^HlLopera^^ 

more personal interest they take m it and, to ■ > 

ma Jg it a success. If they feel .ha, if of 

make it successful. This is the fundamen p different agencies and 

communily safety councils or of the National Safely 

organizations. The most successful loca p participaHon of 

Council are those chapters that have “^'Jvities and the 

community leaders in both the necessary fund-ra.s g 
program activities of the counal. . „ . , program" has been 

In the case of Lakeside School, an 3 .vill not be 

developed for which support can e soug . specific action 

asking persons to "Be Safe. Bat er. Replacing hazardous equip- 

Ihat will contribute to over-all school s j^/s^rooI budget, the PTA, 

ment will require funds that j supervision rvill require more 

or perhaps a local service group. ^ s^sp ^f equipment will involve 

time of the teachers. program will require oo-°pera- 

teachers and students. The ^ d a budget. Materials for hall- 

aon of the police and local orgamah” anstodians. Carrying out 

way maintenance sviU require w^ng co-operation and 

the Lakeside School aedon^^""" 

active participation of many peop 
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The “official action program” of Lalcc^ide School is based on the real 
accident facts. Because a Yvcll-conccivcd program of accident prevention 
has been based upon those facts, the school officials have a sound basis 
upon which to ask the support of many groups of people to carry out their 
program. They have specific objectives and specific things to be done 
by each of the groups involved. For this reason it is likely that the various 
groups will co-operate in canying out their responsibilities in each phase 
of the program. This program should result in the desired reduction of 
accidents at the school. All of the co-operating groups will know the part 
they have played in reducing accidents and yyoU feel a sense of pride in 
their joint achievement. These groups should be given proper recognition 
for their part in reducing school accidents. As a result, they will take pride 
in their contribution to the reduction of school accidents and will be will- 
ing to co-operate in future safety acHvities of the school. 


BASIC ELEMENTS OF AN 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION PROGRAM 

There are a number of basic functions that must be considered in the 
evelopment of a successful accident prevention program if it is to achieve 
e ong-range objectives of reducing accidents to the irreducible mini' 
mum Md maintaining them at that desirable level. Each of these func- 
tions is a major part of a complete program but in no sense can be 
considered to be a program in itself. The successful attack on the accident 
pro em requires a balanced program which includes a concentration on 
of these accident prevention techniques. This fact was weU stated by 
Wilham Randolph Hearst, Jr., Chairman of the President's Committee for 
iralhc Safety m speaking of the traffic accident problem facing the na- 
oug Mr. Hearst speaks of traffic safety, his thoughts concerning 
a “"Tlote, btdauced program apply equally to safety in school, home, 
industry, or public places. 


ments"— funcLmpnfr 1 “ Program” or a set of 9 or 10 "command- 

unifonnitv of traffi conditions — ^have been set out. These include 

laws and^nfnr^® signals, rules and signs of the roads between states. 

™5E" * 

Too often well-meaniug souls go off on a tangent and fed that the core of 
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the problem is either liquor or speed and that the answer lies in any one of 
various points of our Action Program. But, experience has sho\yn at i you 
only put in half the program you don’t even get half the goo . t s on y w en 
all of it is put into effect that fuU results are obtained.® 


Each of the elements of the accident prevention program s ou 
considered as a function rather than a specific individual or uty. goo 
example of this is the important function of enforcement. When a pers 
thinks of enforcement it is usually in terms of a policeman wo 
citations for traffic violations. However, in accident prevention 
ming, it must be considered as the function of enforcement inste 
person or a job. When a mother spanks her child for p aying 
or a supervisor disciplines a workman for operating an unguar 
chine, they are performing enforcement prevention 

The proven basic elements or techniques and re- 
program to be discussed in this secUon include: ™ ^ placement of 

ports, enforcement, education, engineering, selec lo P 
personnel, training, incentives, and evaluation an researc 


Accident Records and Reports 

All accident prevention work must be accent prevLtion 

to obtain adequate facts upon which to deve p reveal all 

program is to maintain accident records an . j pjant, or other 

facets of the accident problem of the city, sc discussed in 

agency concerned. The details of accident example, 

Chapter 7, Although the student accident repo , accident re- 

ffie same basic factors of accident reporting entire accident record 

ports. “Since the completeness and accura^ o ^ accident reports, 

system depend upon the information in e must be used.”" The 

simple forms which can contain all essentia time, location, and 

report should reveal such basic nature and extent 

circumstances of tiie accident. Also, it sho g* in developing 

of the injuries and other pertinent data^l a ' accidents which have 

measures to prevent similar acddents. s u worth while only 

caused injury to persons or damage to equipment 

. ^ Sen Francisco 

* William Randolph Hearst, Jr., *Td»tors York: Mc- 

21. 1962. p. 2. ^ Accident Prevention (New York. 

• Maxwell N. Halsey (editorial consultant), 

Craw, 1961), p. 168. 
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The “official action program” of Lakeside School is based on the real 
accident facts. Because a well-conceived program of accident prevention 
has been based upon those facts, the school officials have a sound basis 
upon whidi to ask the support of many groups of people to carry out their 
program. They have specific objectives and specific things to be done 
by each of the groups involved. For this reason it is likely that the various 
groups will co-operate in carrying out their responsibilities in each phase 
of the program. This program should result in the desired reduction of 
accidents at the school. All of the co-operating groups will know the part 
they W played in reducing acddenls and will feel a sense of pride in 
their joint achievement. These groups should be given proper recognition 
for their part in reducing school accidents. As a result, they will take pride 
in their contribution to the reduction of school accidents and will be will- 
ing to co-operate in future safety activities of the school. 


BASIC ELEMENTS OF AN 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION PROGRAM 

There are a number of basic functions that must be considered in the 
ev opment o a successful accident prevention program if it is to achieve 
the long-range objectives of reducing accidents to the irreducible mini- 
an maintaining them at that desirable level. Each of these func- 
^ ^ complete program but in no sense can be 

comidered to be a program in itself. The successful attack on the accident 
p-jni, ^ balanced program which includes a concentration on 

arcident prevention techniques. This fact was weU stated by 
T ° ^ Hearst, Jr., Chairman of the President's Committee for 

Hn r,! I" problem facing the na- 

thoughts concerning 

indiiiirv^ ^PPV equally to safety in school, home. 

industry, or public places. ^ 

menu"— ^gram" or a set of 9 or 10 “command- 
uniformity of traffic conditions — have been set out. These include 

laws and enforcem t ” signals, rules and sipis of the roads between states, 
Ah procedures, and youth trlining in driving, 

men, civic organizatio^ns teachers, parents, business- 
being created fo^upporttnS ^ ^ 

Too often will ^ ^ enforcement of the entire program. 

Too often well-meanmg souls go off on a tangent and fe7l that the «,re of 
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the prohletQ is either liquor or speed and that the answer hes in any one of 
^•anous points of our Action Program. But, experience has shown that if you 
only put in half the program j-ou don’t e\'en get half the good It’s only when 
all of it is put into effect that fuU results are obtained® 

Each of the elements of the acadeot prevenfioa program should be 
considered as a function rather than a specific indisidual or dut}% A good 
example of tfiis is the important function of enforcement ^^^Ien a person 
flunks of enforcement it is usually in terms of a policeman who writes 
citations for traffic eolations. However, in accident pre%’ention program- 
ming, it must be considered as the function of enforcement instead of a 
person or a job. ^Mien a mother spanks her child for pla)'ing in the street 
or a supersdsor disciplines a workman for operating an unguarded ma- 
chine, thej' are performing enforcem«it functions. 

The proven basic elements or tetdmiques of an accident prevention 
program to be discussed in section include: accident records and re- 
ports, enforcement, education, engineering, selection and placement of 
personnel, training, incentives, and evaluation and research. 


AcoDDrr Records A^^5 RnHjKTS 

AD accident prevention work must be based upon facts. The only way 
to obtain adequate facts upon whf^ to de^-elop an accident prm-enh'oa 
program is to maintain accident records and reports that will reveal all 
facets of the accident problem of the q^', school, industrial plant, or other 
agency concerned. The details of acddent reporting are discnissed in 
Qiapter 7. Although the student acddent report is used as an example, 
the same basic factors of acddent reporting are found m all accident re- 
ports. “Since the completeness and accuracy of the entire accident record 
sj*stem depend upon the information in the individual accident reports, 
simple forms whicdi nan contain all essential data must be used.”* The 
report should res’eal such basic infonnation as the time, location, and 
circumstances of the accident. .Also, it should give the nature and extent 
of the injuries and other pertinent data that will be useful in developing 
measures to pres'ent similar acddents. “A study of aoadents which have 
caused injury" to persons or damage to equipment is worth while only 

» WrnUm Raaiolph H«rst. Jr, *Xdj»r V Heport.” Sen Franeisep Eierunfr, Jan. 
21,1962.0.2. 

•Maiwdl S'. Hals«- consaftani). Accident Preventum (Se^r IotJt: Me- 

Craw. 1961). P.16S. 
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when the information Is used to prevent the reoccurrence of tliese and 
similar type accidents.’^ 



ricuM 5:2. A sound acddenl prevention program is based 
upon accident reports which contain accurate, factual data. 

(Counesjr OiUand. Cali/omia PoLce Department) 


From the viesvpoint of accident prevention, the accident report should 
be a worfang di^ment that can be analyzed in temts of basic causes of 
fte acmdent and potential precautionary measures that can be talcen to 
™ tw ao fubire. It should be complete yet simple. 

Imn h r° ^"““tely as possible. A very 

shn^H b , T irtiuurately. The accident report 

curaaes due to passing of time. It should be completed by tbe injured 

Instructional Services, Report of Acddenii 
mpioyea, 1959-60 (Los Angdes; Board of Education. 1981), p. 59. 
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parly or a supervisoiy employee. Accident reports should be distributed 
to all persons who have a responsibility for safety in the organization. The 
original copy of the report should be maintained in a permanent file for 
reference in the event of legal action arising out of the accident. 

Employees should be trained in the preparation and use of accident 
reports. If persons completing the reports hav'e had instruction in the need 
for maintaining accurate reports and the methods in completing them, 
they will provide more vmiform and useful information. The interpretation 
of accident records and reports is an important function requiring specific 
training. The Northwestern University Traffic Institute has conducted 
classes in accident records and reports for motor s'ehicle administrators lor 
many years. Persons handling accident records in other lands of operations 
should be as well qualified to perform their functions as are motor vehicle 
administrators. 


Enforcement 

Tbo function of enforcement should be to act as a deterrent to behaWor 
in violation of established rules and regulations. The most fanuliar ex* 
ample of the enforcement function is the two-phase operation in which 
the traffic officer issues citations for traffic law violations and the courts 
determine the nature of the violations and the appropriate penalty to be 
assessed the guilty parties. A similar enSorcement hincb'on is being per- 
formed when a foreman reports an infraction of a company regulation and 
a safety committee determines the nature of the \'iolation and assesses 
disciplinary action. If the enforcement function is to act as a deterrent to 
accidents, it is necessary to have both of these responsibilities carried out 
in an impartial, consistent, and realistic manner. It is necessaij* for every 
organization or agency to establish its enforcement procedures, make 
them clearly kno^vn to all persons 'vho might be involv’ed, and to can^’ 
them out on a fust and positive basis. 


Educatto.v 

If students, employees, or the general public are to follow safe and 
legal practices it becomes necessary to inform them of these practices 
through the process of education. Education is usually thought of as a 
formal dassroom situation. However, in accident prevention, education 
for large groups often is conducted in a more informal manner. Tliese 
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techniques are discussed in more detail in the section on adult education 
in Chapter 18. Employee meetings, bulletin boards, organization news- 
letters, and projects of various types are examples of safety education for 
large groups. 

Formal education in safety is comparatively easy to carry out. A defi- 
nite program can be developed and conducted in a given situation. The 
informal program is more difficult to establish but of primary importance 
in safety work in places other than s<^ools. Because of time and other 
limitations, this informal education must be planned and e.xccuted most 
carefully. Repeated studies have indicated that persons involved in acci- 
dents, as a group, are usually less well informed on laws and safe practices 
than the accident-free persons. This suggests that any effective accident 
prevention program should include a well-thought-out program of edu- 
cation for all persons concerned. 


ENCrNEERTNG 

Engineering applies to the design, construction, and location of vari- 
ous types of machines and equipment. It also applies to the routing and 
flow of vehicular and pedestrian traffic in any environmental situation, A 
great deal of emphasis has been placed on safety in engineering of 
vehicles, machines, and equipment in the past few years. Machines with 
proper guards, blowout-proof tires, and shatterproof glass are but a few 
examples of engineering for safety. However, safety in engineering is 
primarily a matter for industry. In the purchase of equipment, care should 
be taken to see that all safety specifications are met. 

Cities employ traffic engineers to determine a safe flow of traffic, and 
industry relies on safety personnel to provide proper lighting and to 
develop proper routing procedures in its plants. Similar care should be 
taken in the routing of pedestrian and bicycle traffic in a school building 
or on school grounds, and in providing proper lighting in classrooms. 


SeXECHON and PlACEMENT OF PERSONNEL 

Placing a person in the proper job has been found to be effective in 
the increased production and acxndent prevention, in the industrial com- 
munity. This has become a highly developed practice in industry. The 
first tiling to determine in perscmnel selection and placement is the re- 
quirements of the job, “The term job analysis refers to the procedures 
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employed in collecting information concerning the nature and conditions 
of the work involved in a given job ”» A job analysis will determine the 
physical, mental, and emotional requirements of the position. Then, 
through a worker analysis, it is determined what persons have the par- 
ticular combination of these requirements to be successful in the per- 
formance of the specific task. A highly imaginative person assigned to a 
repetitious, routine task or a poorly co-ordinated person assigned to per- 
form tasks requiring a high degree of physical dexterity would be more 
inclined to be involved in accidents than persons more suited to the re- 
quirements of the job. The same procedure could be applied to employees 
in schools, governmental agencies, or other places. The school-bus driver 
should have the necessary qualifications to operate the bus safely; the 
teacher who will be teaching safety to children should have had some 
instruction in safety education in his teacher preparation program. Selec- 
tion and placement of personnel is a factor in safety programming that 
is being followed more and more each day. 


Training 

Training employees in the development of the specific skills required 
in the performance of their assigned tasks has become an important phase 
of the safety program in most major industrial plants. Such training is 
given as pre-service training for new employees, in-service training to 
employees on the job, or retraining to employees in regular service who 
are transferred from one task to another in which the application of new 
skills is required. This is a safety programming technique of industry 
that can readily be transferred to other areas of activity. 


INC3ENTIVES 

The use of different types of motivation to encourage employees and 
other personnel to follow safe practices is a technique that has demon- 
strated its value in terms of accident prevention. Everyone is interested 
in receiving some recognition for his accomplishments. If, when achieve- 
ments in accident prevention have been accomplished, some recognition 
is afforded, it \vUl be an incentive for persons to strive toward safety. Such 
incentives can be a safety flag for the elementary school with the best 

• Edwin E. Ghisclli and Clarence W. Brown, Personnel and Industrial Psijchology 
(New York; .NfeCraw, 1948), p. 24. 
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safely record, a Christmas turkey for the employees of the department 
with the best safety record, or a recognition pin or gold watch for the 
driver who has driven for 20 years without a chargeable accident. Regard- 
less of what it is, recognition for safe performance of the individual or 
group wiW be an incentive to reduce accidents. Persons who are develop- 
ing safety programs should give consideration to this fact and attempt to 
establish some incentive program for the persons involved. 


Evaluation and Research 

There should be some means of evaluating various aspects of the 
safety program to determine if they are achieving the desired results. 
This must be done to determine over-all effectiveness of the program and 
to measure the value of particular aspects of the accident prevention pro- 
gram. The most frequent means of determining effectiveness of the 
program is to make a comparison of accident frequency and severity rates 
prior to and following the adoption of the accident prevention activities. 
Medical and insurance costs are another index that can be used. Regard- 
less of the means of evaluation, eveiy accident prevenUon program must 
justify its existence in terms of its effectiveness. It is desirable to prepare 
an analysis of accidents and accident costs to be presented to the govern- 
ing board of the agency, or organization, periodic^y to keep it appraised 
of the achievements of the program. This is essential if a budget for future 
programming and approval of future projects are to be received. 

Research projects that will assist in the development and implementa- 
tion of new and improved tedtniques and procedures that \vill make 
accident prevention more effective are essential. Evaluation and research 
procedures to be used in safety work are discussed in greater detail in 
Chapter 19. 


SUMMARY 

Safety is achieved, in any area of human endeavor, through the devel- 
opment of a well-balanced program of accident prevention activities. 
There is no simple or easy means of realizing safety in the home, at work, 
in public places, in motor vehicles, or at school. ITiere is no single project 
or activity that will provide safety. Safety may be achieved only through 
a businesslike attack on the broad social and economic problem of 
accidents. 
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There are certain tried and proven principles and techniques of acci- 
dent prevention that must be applied to create a hazard-free environment 
peopled by individuals who practice safe behavior. Safety is a function 
and responsibility of management in any pubh’c or private agency or 
organization. Management must define responsibility, designate author- 
ity, and promulgate the polides and rules and regulations required to 
provide safety for employees and the general public. Then, a program of 
accident prevention must be developed through finding the facts, deter- 
mining the priority needs, preparing an action program, and gaining 
support for the program. The basic techniques of accident prevention 
programming must be applied to the solution of the accident problem 
if it is to prevent the loss of human and economic resources through a 
reduction of needless accidents to the irreducible minimum. 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Write a brief paper on the function of enforcement as a deterrent 
to traffic accidents. 

2. Visit a police department. Prepare a report on bow accident records 
and reports are the basis of selective enforcement policies of the 
d^artment. 

3. Arrange for a meeting with the safety engineer of an industrial 
plant. Have him explain the manner in which he continually “sells” top 
management on support for his program. 

4. Prepare a paper describing the methods and techniques a com- 
munity safety council would use to develop citizen support for local safety 

projects. 

5. Visit a local school district. Evaluate its safety program on the 
basis of the prfncipfes and (ecbmques of accicfenf pnsteadraw prograanmng 
discussed in this chapter. 
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Part Two'THE SCHOOL 
SAFETY PROGRAM 


This part deals with all aspects of the total school 
safety program. The primary responsibilities of 
the school are to provide adequate instruction in safe 
living and a safe school environment for the students. 

The school district is usually one of the major 
enterprises of the community. It is a major employer 
and operates a large and costly plant. In these chapters, 
the noninstructional aspects of school safety are 
treated as they would be in any other industrial 
safety program. Although the examples are school- 
oriented, the safety aspects of problems dealing with 
personnel, plants and facilities, transportation, and 
liability have direct relationship to safety programming 
in industry or other governmental agencies. 

Included in Part Two are the following chapters: 

6. Organization and Administrah'on of the School Safety Program 

7. Creating a Safe School Environment 

8. Safety Education in the School Curriculum 

9. Methods of Instruction 

10. Providing Safe Pupil Transportation 

11, School Liability and Insurance Protection. 


J15 
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Organization and Administration 
of the 

School Safety Program 


Everybody in the field of education has a positive and undeniable 
responsibility for providing instruction in safe practices and a safe envi- 
ronment for the millions of children in the nation’s schools. This is a 
responsibility of the school board, the superintendent, the supervisor, 
the principal, the dean, the vice-principal, the counselor, the department 
head, the teacher, the student-teacher, the school doctor, the school nurse, 
the bus driver, the cafeteria worker, the custodian, and any other em- 
ployee of the school district. Safety is everybody’s business in the schools. 

Basically, the responsibility for the total safetj’ program for school 
youth rests \vith school management — the school board and the superin- 
tendent. They control the budget, select building sites, build and main- 
tain the school plants, establish policies, promulgate rules and regulations, 
define responsibility, designate authority, employ teachers and nQuitistruc- 
tional personnel, provide in-service training, and establish the program, 
both curricular and co-curricular, for the school. However, every em- 
ployee has his own specific area of safety responsibility. 

School administrators should develop a total safety program based 
upon the needs of both students and employees as revealed by accident 
experience. There are approximalely 6,500 accidental deaths among 
school-age children annually. Figure 6:1 shows the types of accidents in 
'vhich they are involved. Detailed statistics on accidents of school chil- 
dren are to be found in Accident Facts, the annual statistical publication 
of the National Safety Council. 
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Acddenls of school employees should he considered in planning a 
school safety program. Most frequent types of aecidents among teachers 
and other school employees include falls, being struck by objects and 
stnJang against objects. 
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industry or elsewhere, school safety^ is a management function. Within 
the educational structure the functio.ns of management are vested in the 
school administration. Thus, it becomes the responsibility of the school 
board and the superintendent to develop the organizational pattern for 
the total school safety program and to provide the administrative machin- 
ery to carry the organizational program through to purposeful achieve- 
ment. 

Organization and administration are separate but closely interrelated 
functions. Organization, or the planning phase of the program, must 
precede the administrative phase or there will be no program to adminis- 
ter. Unless the organizational phase of the program is followed by con- 
tinuous administration, the organizational planning, regardless of its 
excellence, ^vill not result in the attainment of the program objectives. 
This has been demonstrated many limes in education. Excellent murses 
of study in safety education have been prepared and then not built i^o 
the cuiTiculum pattern of the schools for which they were intended. The 
unfortunate results have been an absence of safety education in ose 
schools and a faUure to develop the sound patterns of safe behavior that 
would reduce accidents among school children. However, there have een 
many instances of well-organized school safety programs followe up %vi 
well-administered safety instruction and activities. This is particu ar y 
true in the larger school districts. To a substantial degree, these prc^ams 
have been responsible for the spectacular reducUon in accidental deatbs 

and injuries among school-aged youth. u r r? 

The functions of organization and administration ^e to e oun 
wherever administration is carried on in business organizations, sc o , 
labor unions, governmental agencies, or elsewhere. The manner in w 
these functions enter into the work of administrators is made evident by 
a study of Gulicks analysis:* 

Hanning, that is working out in broad outline the things ttat 
done and le methods for doing them to accomphsh the purpose set 

ente^rise; establishment of the formal structure of authony 

throuJI’Swmk subdivisions are arranged, defined and coordinated for the 

“sm/rlX thiris the whole persormel fun^on o[ bringing in and training the 


Directing, that 


IC lavorauic . > t_ J ■ .» 

u the continuous task of making decisions and embodying 




(New York: Institute 


a University, 1937), p. 13- 
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them in specific and general orders and instructions and serving as the leader of 
the enterprise; 

Coordinating, that is the all important duty of interrelating the various parts 
of the woih; 

Reporting, that is keeping those to whom the executive is responsible in- 
formed as to what is going on, which thus includes keeping himself and his 
subordinates informed through records, research and inspection; 

Budgeting, that is fiscal plaraung, accounting and control. 


Organization 

The organizational phase of the safety program is chiefly concerned 
with making arrangements that permit the realization of proposed ohjec- 
tives. However, since no organizational structure can serve its purpose if 
it remains static, it must be in a continual process of adjustment to meet 
changing needs and broadening objectives. Making such adjustments is 
really a process of reorganiuition whidi should be going on continuously. 

Making the necessary arrangements that will permit successful 
realization of safety objectives will involve budget, school plant, materials 
and supplies, personnel (student, faculty, and noncertiBcated employees), 
records and reports, research, and legal requirements. In the organiza- 
tional program, all factors must be co-ordinated to develop a functional 
organization plan. In their book, American High School Administration 
Policies and Procedures, Austin, French, and Hull say, . . the most intri- 
cate aspect of organizational work is this matter of coordination. If one 
word were to be used to show what we mean by organization, it would 
be the word 'co-ordination.’ Thus, a major purpose of organization of 
the school safety program is co-ordination. 

Obviously, the nahue of the organizational structure of the safety pro- 
gram will be influenced by the size of the school district and the type of 
educahonal program diat it maintains. In large school districts diere 
should be a safety supervisor, director, or co-ordinator whose primary 
duty is the organization, adnunistration. and supervision of the safety 
program. In the smaller district most of these functions may rest with the 
superintendent or members of his general administrative staff. However, 
regardless of the size of the district, responsibility for the total school 
safety program should be delegated to cme responsible source. The 18th 
Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators, Safety 

» David B. Austin, Will French, and J. Dan Hull, American High School Admintr- 
irotion Policies and Practices (New York: Rindiait, 1962), p. 14. 
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Education, states that, “Centralization of responsibility for the school 
safety program can be achieved in small systems as weU as large ones.”® 
Since the nature of the safety program relates to so many aspects of school 
and community life, program planning and administration in this area 
must include all schools widun die district and all interested community 
agencies. 

An important aspect of program organization is the promulgation of 
stated policies and rules and regulations that define duties and responsi- 
bilities of all school personnel, with regard both to the instructional pro- 
gram and to the proteeb'on of school children and property. These policies 
and regulations are issued by the board of education through the super- 
intendent. They are usually prepared by the superintendent and his staff. 
The policy statements and rules and relations become the foundation 
upon which the school safety program Is based. 


Administbation 

Administration is that phase of the process of purpose achievement 
coneemed with the conduct, operation, and management of the school 
safety program. Basic principles of school administration must be followed 
if the purposes of the safety program are to be achieved. Sound organiza- 
tion only provides the means of achieving the safety objectives. “Good 
administration is required to ensure continuous realization of the possi- 
bilities of good organization.”^ In carrying out the administrative aspects 
of the school safety program, the superintendent should: 

1. Employ teachers with safety training and conduct in-service safety 
training for all school personnel to meet the needs of their job functions. 

2. Provide for co-operative, democratic participation of all school em- 
ployees and students in the conduct of safety instruction and activities. 
Define authority and responsibilities of each person. 

3. Provide a centralized structure for organization and administration of 
the program. 

4. Establish a program of accident records and reports to gather data on 
safety hazard and unsafe practices within the school s operation. 

5. Provide a safe school environment 

6. Conduct a continuous program of evaluating safety instruction and 

*Americao Association of School Administrators, So/rty Education (Washington: 
National Edocation Association, 1940). p. 58. 

* Austin, French, and Hull, op. cit.. p. IS. 
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activities within tlie school district. Revise the school safety program 
when necessary to meet changing needs as revealed by lliese data. 


ORGANIZATION FOR INSTRUCTION 

Specific planning must be made for safety instruction in the school 
curriculum if safety education is to develop desirable safe behavior pat- 
terns in the students. The manner in which safety instruction is included 
in the curricular and co-curricuIar program of a school will depend in a 
large measure on the educational philosophy of the school district and the 
nature of the school curriculum. For this reason it is expected that empha- 
sis on safety instruction will vary from school to school. 

Safety education in the schools should be based on student needs, 
regardless of the curriculum structure. The importance of meeting student 
needs is pointed out by Edmonson, Roemer, and Bacon when they say, 
"Since education is provided for the purpose of developing the student 
individually and as a member of society, it is evident that the curriculum 
ought to be made to fit the student’s needs instead of the student’s being 
forced to conform to some ill-adapted curriculum.”* 

Types of Organization 

Safety education has been planned into the school curriculum in a 
variety of ways to meet the needs of different curriculum structures. It 
has been taught as a separate course or as a separate unit of instruction 
^vithin an existing course. Safety instruction also has been correlated with 
other school subjects or integrated into units of instruction involving vari- 
ous disciplines in the school curriculum. Some schools have used a combi- 
nation of these patterns. 

SEPAHATE SUBJECT. With the introduction and rapid growth of driver 
education in the secondary schools, particularly following World War 11, 
this area of safety education has been established as a separate course of 
instruchon in a large number of schools. Also, general safety education 
is frequently taught as a separate course in secondary schools. However, 
pointing to the already crowded curriculum, many school administrators 
claim that there is not room for education for safe living as a separate 
course. They provide for integration or correlation of safety education in 
their school cnirriculum. 

* J. B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, Francis L. Bacon, The Administration of the 
M<pdern Secondary School (New York: Macmillan, 1953), p. 60. 
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UNIT OF INSTRUCTION. Both safe^ and driver educaiion have heen 
taught as a separate unit of instruction wthin existing classes in a number 
of schools. In many cases this has been a unit of driver education placed 
in a course because of scheduling «)nvenience. Often an unqualified and 
disinterested teacher has been required to replace instruction in English, 
history, or some other subject which he thought to be more important, 
with a unit in driver education. This practice has led to poor quality 
instruction and a general level of program that did not develop desirable 
attitudes or sound driving practices among the students, 

coimELATiON. Correhtion of instruction is “bringing together the ele- 
ments of two or more different subject-matter fields that bear on the 
same large problem or area of human experience in such a way that each 
element is reinforced, broadened, and made richer through its association 
with the elements from the other subjects.”* Such correlation has been 
made with safety and health and, in some instances, with safety, health, 
and driver education. The latter course appears in some school programs 
as sophomore science, or a similar course title, frequently on a full-year 
basis. A weakness of this approach to curriculum construction is that 
teachers are rarely prepared equally in each area, and they tend to 
emphasize most strongly the subject area of their primary interest or 
training. 

INTEGRATION. Integration of instruction is “the process or practice of 
combining different school subjects and presenting them as aspects of 
one unifying project or activity,”* Theoretically this appears to be good. 
However, in practice it frequently leads to an undesirable lack of emphasis 
on safety instruction because of lack of interest or training on the part 
of the teacher. Nihan said, “One of the dangers of mtegration is tliat a 
particular phase nf.safety rnajv Jose its identity in regular subjects.”* Some 
administrators have proclaimed the values of safety education and said 
that such instruction was integrated into all aspects of their curriculum. 
However, upon inspection of die curriculum, it was frequently found that 
very little safety instruction was actually given except in specialized 
courses taken by only a small percentage of the students. 

Generally speaking, safety education in the elementary schools is 
presented as either integrated or correlated instruction. In many secondary 

* Carter V. Good (ed.). Dictionary of Education (New York: McGraw. 1959). p 134. 

*//>W.,p.292. , 

* James F. Nihan, State Latis and Repilations for Safety Education, safety Sloao- 
graphs for Colleges and Uruversities No. 15 (Chicago. NaUonal Safety Council. 1962), 
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schools, driver education and possibly safety education arc separate 
courses or separate units of instruction; but safety is correlated or inte- 
grated into other aspects of the curriculum, too, This is a desirable prac- 
tice. However, when this combination of instructional practices is used, 
precautions should be taken to ensure desirable articulation of safety 
instruction between the many subject areas from kindergarten through 
grade 12. Otherwise there is likely to be unnecessary duplication of some 
aspects of safety instruction and tire total absence of others. If this prac- 
tice is followed, it leads to disinterest on the part of students and a general 
failure to make safety education a meaningful experience in the total 
education of the student. 

co-ctjRRicui.uM. Many safety activities of the school, such as safety 
committees, fire prevention week, safely patrols, and others, provide 
unique opportunities for emphasis on various aspects of safety. Provision 
should be made to obtain optimum value from these co-curricular activi- 
ties for the purpose of instruction in safety education. 

Parttopatxok in CuwucuLU>.t Plannino 

There are many sectors of the school and community that can con- 
tribute materially to the planning of safety instruction in the school 
curriculum. Bringing persons from these sectors into the planning stages 
of the instructional program will lead to broader, more meaningful experi- 
ences and create wider acceptance of the safety curriculum. These groups 
include teachers, pupils, and representatives of community agencies and 
organizations interested in the objectives of safety education. 

Teachers have broad experience and a background of professional 
preparation upon which to base their contributions to the program. They 
also take a creative pride in courses of study when they help plan and 
prepare them, and tend to make more advantageous use of them. The 18th 
Yearbook slates that, "Teachors’ opinion as to the proper form of ouricu- 
lum inclusion of safety education is sigiuficant.”® 

Students have a vital interest in the instructional program because it 
will effect them directly. Throu^ their participation they can assist in 
developing courses of study that will meet the needs and interests of the 
persons for whom the curriculum is prepared. 

Many persons representing community agencies have broad experi- 
ence in the field of safety and accident prevention that can enrich the 
instructional offerings. Frequently they can provide useful materials and 
® American Assoaation of School Administrators, op. at., p. 61. 
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act as resource persons for safety education classes. Parents are able to 
point out instructional needs as they exist in the homes and the community. 

Adult Safety Education 

There is sufficient evidence in accident statistics to indicate the need 
for more adult safety education. However, the public schools have not 
made much progress in this area except as a by-product of school safety 
education. Pamphlets, safety diechlists, and similar materials taken home 
by the children have served a useful pxu-pose but they have not been 
completely successful. Of the entire safety field, driver education and 
driver training have been the most common types of safety education 
available for adults. Adult classes also have been conducted for safety 
in such recreational activities as swimming, boating, and hunting. 


ORGANIZATION FOR NONINSTRUCTIONAL 
SAFETY FUNCTIONS 

There are a number of school safety responsibilities in addition to in- 
struction in safe living for the students. If these important functions are 
to contribute to safety in the schools, they must be just as thoughtfully 
planned as safety education itself. Many of these functions will be dis- 
cussed in detail in later chapters, but they must be considered here in 
light of their implications for the organization and administration of the 
total school safety program. 

Successful planning for noninstructional functions, just as planning 
for safety in the curriculum, requires the active participation of students, 
facvilty, employees, and representatives of the community. 

Like other aspects of the school program, these functions also require 
budget, trained personnel, materiak and supplies, maintenance, and other 
types of administrative controls. Some of the noninstructional safety func- 
tions include: 

1. Pupil and employee security. School employees all have positions of 
responsibility which involve potential liability in the event of accidents. 
School facilities should be such that potential employee liability is kept 
to a minimum. Wliere it is legal to do so, there should be liability in- 
surance protection for employees. Many school districts also have some 
tjpe of accident insurance programs for the financial protection of 
both students and employees engaged in various school activities. 

2. Transportation. Millions of school children are transported to and from 
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intersections, and perforin many other duties that would be performed 
by a safety engineer in an industrial plant. 

Employee safety is a responsibility of the safety supervisor in many 
districts. He must maintain accident records to determine hazardous con- 
ditions and unsafe practices that are contributing to employee accidents. 
It is recommended that in-service safety training programs be developed 
by the supervisor for the various classifications of noncertificated school 
personnel. 

Because safety is so closely related to community life, the safety 
supervisor will work closely %vith many community agencies. These groups 
include parent-teacher organizations, civic and service clubs, automobile 
clubs, safety councils, police departments, fire departments, and many 
others. 


ACCIDENT RECORDS AND REPORTS 

The accident record and reporting system provides the basic data upon 
which an effective total school safety program must be built. It is essential 
to know what unsafe acts and conditions are contributing to school deaths 
and injuries in order to know what preventive measures are necessary. 
Therefore, it becomes an administrative responsibility to establish a 
system of uniform accident records and reports that will provide tire 
necessary data to develop an effective environmental safety program for 
both students and employees, and a sound instructional program in safety 
education for the students. 


Program Administration 

There are a number of adminislralive functions involved in initiating a 
sound accident record and reporHng system within the school district. The 
admimstratmn must establish policies requiring the reporting of all school 
accidents. This reporting must be designated as a responsibihty of all 
sdool personnel. Teachers and other persons, including students^honld 
mstmcted m the correct procedures in reporting an accident, and 
. n te shown how to complete the report correctly. Arrange- 

emergency sitaations. Provisions also must be made for the immediate 

'tadents. Appropriate 

records must be maintained, readily accessible, lor the protecuL of all 
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school personnel in the event of any legal acUon arising from a school 
accident. These are routine administrative matters but they are an impor- 
tant part of planning for the total school safety program. 

pREPAEiNC Student Accident Reports 

Every student accident should be properly reported immediately fol- 
lowing its Occurrence. It is recommended that school districts adopt the 
Standard Student Accident Report System of the National Safety Council. 
This reporting system, used in a large number of schools throughout the 
nation, has been in operation for over 30 years. Under the guidance of a 
committee composed of school administrators, supervisors, teachers, and 
safety experts, this system has been developed, used, and periodically 
revised to meet ever changing conditions and needs. Many schools have 
made minor revisions in it to meet local needs. However, if school accident 
reports are to provide effective sources of data on student accidents, it is 
necessary to maintain um'formity in the basic elements of the Standard 
Student Accident Report. Only in this way will it be possible to develop 
reliable data that will provide a basis for comparing the effectiveness of 
one school accident prevention and safety education program with that 
of similar schools. If different criteria for reporting are used by all schools, 
school accident data will become meaningless. The Standard Student 
Accident Report Form is shown in Figure 6:2. 

The first and most important step in uniform accident reporting is to 
determine what accidents to report. It is recommended that the Standard 
Form be used to record detailed information on;*^ 

1. All injuries to students suiBciently serious to require a doctor's care. 

2. All injuries that keep a student out of school for half a day or more re- 
gardless of where the student \vas when he was injured — on school property, 
en route to or from school, or elsewhere. 

3. All injuries, however slight, to students while they are under the juris- 
diction of the school. ( Unless oSierwise defined by statute, administrative ruling 
or court action, students are considered to be under school jurisdiction when on 
the %vay to and from school.) 

The student accident report form provides convenient means of ob- 
taining the following information: identification of the injured student, 
description of the accident, nature and degree of injury, part of the body 

Francis C. Svarc, "tVTut Tou SluMitd Know About Sfandard Student Accident 
Reports" (prelim, ed., rev. no. 3), mlm. (Qiicagp: National Safety Council, n.d.), p. 2. 
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accidents in school jurisdiction only, it also provides such additional in- 
formation as: the teacher in charge when the accident occurred, immedi- 
ate action taken, notification of parent or guardian, locale of accident, and 
activity in which the injured was participating when hurt. These data are 
readily recorded by merely marking the appropriate items in the check- 
list provided on the form. It has been found that a narrative description 
of the accident alone does not provide sufficiently reliable data for statisti- 
cal and programming purposes. 


DiSTBiBxmoN OF S'ruDENT Accident Reports 

To he most useful, a copy of each student accident report should be 
placed in the hands of all interested persons. This would include the 
original, to be filed in the principal’s office, and copies to be directed to 
the safety supervisor or co-ordinator, chief of the medical staff, resear 
and curriculum directors, and the department head in the area where 
the accident occurred. 

For schools participating in the Standard Student Accident Rep<^ 
Program, the National Safety CouncU will provide the first year s supply 
of report forms free of charge. The school can then reproduce the forms 
for its Oivn use in subsequent years or purehase additional supplies from 
the Council, To participate in the program, the school must submi. 
annually, a summary of its student accidents on forms provided free of 
charge by the Council. All summarized student acadent reports recei 
by the Council are compiled into a single report for publication m the 
yearly statistical accident summary. Accident Facts. In t is way e e p 
Lee of each reporting school system contributes to a clearer understat- 
ing of the scope and characteristics of the student “'^den. pr*'™^ 
Complete information concerning the Standard Studen cci p 

System can be obtained from the CouncU offices in Chicago, or from 
local chapters of the National Safety Council. 


Use of Accident Records 

Accident records and reports serve no useful *2oidd 

merely completed and then filed with no further 

be usrf conUnuousIy in many ways. Hie information contain^ » 111^ 
reports is essential in the inih’al planning, efficient implemcntabon, 
later evaluation of an effective school safely program. 
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Specifically, detailed injury reports gathered by school authorities: 

1. Aid in protecting the school personnel and district from unfortunate 
publicity and from liability suits growing out of student injury cases. 

2. Aid in evaluating the relative importance of the various safety areas 
a nd the time each merits in the total sdjool safety effort. 

3. Suggest modifications in the structure, use, and maintenance of build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment. 

4. Suggest curriculum adjustments to meet immediate student needs. 

5. Provide significant data for individual student guidance. 

6. Give substance to the school administrators’ appeals for community 
support of the school safety program. 

7. Aid the school administration in guiding the school safety activities of 
individual patrons and patrons’ groups. 


Empixjyee AccmENTS 

The employee accident problem should be a part of the total school 
acddent prevention program. This problem 5s much more important 
than is generally recognized by many school administrators. Compensa- 
tion insurance premiums constitute a considerable educational expense 
that can be reduced through the development of an employee safety pro- 
gram. The Los Angeles City Board of Education has achieved a cost 
reduction of thousands of dollars annually by developing a staff to deal 
only with employee safety for both professional and nonpiofessional em- 
ployees. This program is similar in many respects to successful programs 
of accident prevention conducted by most major industrial plants. Al- 
though this experience cannot be reproduced in every srfiool system, there 
is need for greater attention to employee safety in nearly all districts. 

Employee accidents should be reported in the same maimer as student 
accidents. However, the reporting forms used should be those recom- 
mended by the insurance carrier, or forms developed to meet individual 
needs of the particular school district. Just as with student accident re- 
ports, the data compiled on employee acddenis should provide the basis 
of an effective accident prevention program. 

EVALUATION 

All aspects of the school safety program must receive both policy and 
budget approval from the school board. Therefore, the superintendent 
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should prepare an annual report on school accidents to reveal the nature 
and scope of the school accident problem. The annual report also should 
describe the acddent prevention activities and safety instruction carried 
on in the district. Special reports should be prepared as needed to meet 
emergency conditions. AH accident reports should be factual in nature 
and reflect accurately conditions as they exist in the district. However, 
every e£Eort should be made to present the facts in the light of needs for 
program growth to improve the safety conditions in the schools. The 
annual statistical report becomes the ma/or over-all evaluation used to 
measure the success of the school safety program. As mentioned pre- 
viously, these data are utilized also for the purpose of determining desir- 
able program activities and curricular emphasis in relation to needs of the 
schools in the district. 

SUMMARY 

The co-operation of all persons connected with education is necessary 
to produce a successful safety effort for the benefit of the students enrolled 
in the nation’s schools. The organizational phase of the safety program 
should bring together teachers and other school employees, students, and 
representatives of community agencies. Then, accepted and proven prin- 
ciples of school administration should be followed in projecting the 
organizational planning into effective operation. Safety program planning 
and administration must include both instructional and noninstructional 
aspects of school activities. 

Supervision is an important factor in a successful school safety pro- 
gram. It is desirable to have all responsibility for safety centered in one 
responsible individual. This person must be given the authority to carry 
out a safety program and be held accountable for its operation. The 
school administration should maintain and use an adequate accident 
reporting system in the district. These records and reports become the 
means of evaluating the school safety program and of determining needs 
for future safety activities and instruction in safe living. 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Explain the statement, "Organization and administration are sepa- 
rate but closely interrelated functions.” 

2. Conduct a debate on the question, "Resolved, that safety education 
should be taught as a separate course in the secondary schools." 
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7ft r T “ r ‘‘"‘J an evaluation 

of the system based upon the recommendations in this chapter 

5. ^\^te to five school districts and request copies of their annual 

™P'°yee accidents. Evaluate Lch report in terms 

pro^m “ board for the safety 
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A SAFE SCHOOL ENvmoTOiENT is an important part of a total school 
s ety program. Responsibility for environmental s^ety is pointed out in 
a! prepared by the School Plant Planning Com- 

nf c National Safdty Council and endorsed by the Association 
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The term, school environment, as used here, will include all aspects of 
school and community life that influence the safety of the school child. 
How the instructional program in safe^ education affects the student’s 
safety will be discussed in Chapter 8. This chapter will be concerned \vith 
environmental factors concerning child safety as they relate to the school 
site, the school plant, safety in going to and from school, the safe behavior 
of nonstudent school personnel, and the community. 

SELECTING SCHOOL SITES 

Selection of the school site is an integral part of school plant planning. 
“School sites should be selected on the basis of definite standards rather 
than on unguided personal opinions.”^ In the location of new schools, 
primary consideration must be given to present and future school popu- 
lations to determine the potential use of stdiool facilities. However, among 
the additional important factors to be considered is the safety of students 
and other school personnel. With the continual increase of vehicular 
trafiic, particularly the development of modem freeways and express>vays, 
the traffic problem must receive priority consideration. Sites should be 
selected so that students will be confronted with the least possible traffic 
congestion going to and from school. Additional safety factors to be con 
sidered are available means of fire protection and the adequacy and con- 
venience of public transportation facilities. 


A SAFE SCHOOL PLANT 

The school building and grounds are basic elements in the fashioning 
of a safe school environment. Because the school admimstrat.on has ccm- 
trol over the location, design, and construction of the buildings an t 
layout of the school grounds, it has an opportunity to use 
measure of safety to students, faculty, and other employees. However, 
maidmum provisions to a safe enviroranent come only with Pi - 

ning. Preiutions should be taken to meet J1 lega 
safety, and provisions must be made to permit the greatest 
in mlintenance of buildings and grounds. P™ 

services necessary in the operation of the school. It is 
the safety supSdsor in planning new buddings, or to hn"g 
specialist to tos purpose if there is no safety supervisor in the district. 

■ Henry H. Unn. Schccl BvUnm. Afr.ln«rn«»n (New Vnrln BoiuU. 1956). p. «6. 
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SaiooL Buildixcs 

The construction of nesv school buildings and the modillcation of 
ejdsting structures to meet modem educational needs and to keep pace 
svith the rapid growth of scliool populations is a major problem facing 
most school districts in the nation. High costs require that all possible 
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lemera (New York; McCraw, 1981), p. 192. 


Creating a Safe School Environment -^39 

New buildings must meet the highest specifications for safety. State 
and local building codes provide many safeguards that should be rigidly 
adhered to in all huilding speciBcations. Since fire constitutes one of the 
greatest hazards in school buildings, all precautions should be used to 
provide for fire protection. Fire-resistant materials should be used, fire 
waUs and fire doors should be included where necessary, appropriate 
exits should be provided, fire warning and fire-fighting devices should be 
installed, heating and fuel storage rooms should be properly located and 
protected, and large assembly rooms should be located on the ground 
floor. Adequate ventilating systems should also be provided, lighting 
should meet recommended standards, and appropriate furniture and 
equipment should be selected for all school buildings. 

Maintaining desirable standards for student safety in existing school 
buildings provides another problem to school administrators. A constant 
check must be made to see that these buildings do not have faulty heatmg 
systems, defective wiring, inadequate exits, and unsafe oor an s air 
surfaces. It is particularly important that there be adequate fire-w^ing 
devices and fire-fighting equipment in older buildings. Ex austive s is 
of the subject reveal that, "An automatic sprinkler system, installed 
throughout the school and coupled svith an audible 
tern, fs the only device that will provide complete protection. Often it 
becomes necessary to make substantial building alterations to prowde 
adequate safety measures or to meet changing educational 
o2. it mustl determined if alteration of exisHng bm dings wil ,n ^y 
the necessary expenditure. One school district recently 
Uon of an existing structure would cost trvo thirds as much as the ™n tm 
tion of a new building. Had this svork been done, the altered faciliUes 
still would have been housed in a 50-year old buildmg. 


Safety in Building Evacuation 

Every school building should have a well-developed P'-" 

Hon inZme of fire or other disaster. Since fire *e 

greatest degree of protection can be afforfed by . ^e i 
all building personnel, a plan for fire drills sliouio r 

numeroi. pra'^.ice drills should he inducted 
able for the school administrator to vmtk closely wth P 

• Maohall E. Pneoou, "I. You, Sdavil FUe-Safor So/«Y £du»«on, Apr. 1K2. 
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School Buildincs 

The construction of new school buildings and the modiGcation of 
eristing structures to meet modem cducaBonal needs and to keep pace 
with the rapid growth of school populations is a major problem facing 
most school districts in the nation. High costs require that all possible 


<C«i«esy HtKujs 4 Root. A.I.A, Arehiteca) 

rererlrtZr However, care must 

Seed in the interestTof efficiency are not sacri- 

sites of any school buildinv”^^ °f *•>« prime requi- 

a school building should £ a” T" T’" statement that 

that arises in 1 I" *= nontroversj' 

given to die possLuty Je wT^ld" 
through the false economy of ^ ^ °L k “ endangered 

old and obsolete btiildinj.-s ^ “nstmehon or the continued use of 

■ Wdl™ H Boe, SM Benlau. ^ 
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New buildings must meet the highest specifications for safety. State 
and local building codes provide many safeguards that should be rigidly 
adhered to in all building specifications. Since fire constitutes one of the 
greatest hazards in school buildings, all precautions should be used to 
provide for fire protection. Fire-resistant materials should be used, fire 
walls and fire doors should be included where necessary, appropriate 
exits should be provided, fire ^vaming and fire-fighting devices should be 
installed, heating and fuel storage rooms should be properly located and 
protected, and large assembly rooms should be located on the ground 
floor. Adequate ventilating systems should also be provided, lighting 
should meet recommended standards, and appropriate furniture and 
equipment should be selected for all school buildings. 

Maintaining desirable standards for student safety in existing school 
buildings provides another problem to school administrators. A constant 
check must be made to see that these buildings do not have faulty heating 
systems, defective wiring, inadequate exits, and unsafe floor and stair 
surfaces. It is particularly important that there be adequate fire-warning 
devices and fire-fighting equipment in older buildings. Exhaustive studies 
of the subject reveal that, “An automatic sprinkler system, installed 
throughout the school and coupled xvith an audible automatic alarm sys- 
tem, is the only device that will provide complete protection."* Often it 
becomes necessary to make substantial building alterations to provide 
adequate safety measures or to meet changing educational needs. In such 
cases, it must he determined if alteration of existing buildings will justify 
the necessary expenditure. One school district recently found that altera- 
tion of an existing structure would cost t'vo thirds as much as tlie construc- 
tion of a new building. Had this work been done, the altered facilities 
still would have been housed in a 50-year old building. 


Safety IN Boai'iNC Evacuation 

Every school building should have a well-developed plan for evacua- 
Hon in lime of fire or other disaster. Since fire officials agree that the 
greatest degree of protection can be afforded by immediate evacuation of 
all building personnel, a plan for fire drills should be developed, and 
numerous practice drUls should be conducted during the year. It is desir- 
able for the school administrator to svork closely tvilh the fire department 
* Marshall E. Peterson, “Is Your School Fire-Safe?“ Safety Edueaticn, Apr. 1962, 
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in setting up a fire-drill program. Following are some of the points to 
consider in conducting fire drills: 

1. All school students and employees should be told what to do in case 
of a fire alarm, 

2. Everyone should participate in fire drills regardless of what he is 
doing. 

3. Fire drills should be conducted very near the beginning of the school 
year. 

4. Fire drills should be conducted during assemblies, while classes are 
passing, and at lunch periods, as well as during regular class periods. 

5. Fire drills should not be announced in advance. 

6. No one should re-enter the building until an appropriate signal is given, 

7. Fire drills should be held under circumstances where an exit is 
“blocked and the students must be rerouted to another exit. 

In some schools, students are assigned responsibilities in carrying cut 
fire dr^. This task is sometimes assigned to the school safety patrol, 
while in other schools students may be selected for these duties by teach- 
ers or administrators. Special responsibilities which might be handled by 
students during fire or disaster drills should be determined by the ad- 
ministration. 


II is recommended that special locations be determined in advance to 
which students are to be tahen in the event of an actual fire. Some schools 
«si^ a home, church, store, or other appropriate location for each dass. 
It this procedure is foUowed, it is desirable for a practice evacuation to 
ftese meas to be conducted to prevent possible conflict and confusion in 
desirable to have such predetermined person- 
nel dislnhution renters because a large number of students at the scene of 

andeffiLreUr “ 


Maintacjkc SATEtV IN Tin; SOIOOL PlJlNT 

safetv ^ school plant is a key factor in a school 

1 '-“arfous tomorrow if 

mrnm^nre is shpshod.”s Maintenance refers to the making of repairs 
or r^larements necessary to keep the buildings, equipment, and grounds 
eLre* " completeness or 


c v* Abercrombie, Norman Key, and Melvin 

School Plant. TIte National EUmentSy Prtnapal. Se 


Engelhardt, “Safety in the 
1959, p. 153. 
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Safety in the operation of the plant is just as important as maintenance. 
Operation of the plant refers to those housekeeping duties of cleaning, 
heating, and caring for the schod grounds. It does not include repairs. 
Most operational responsibilities are carried out daily, weekly, monthly, or 
at other regularly scheduled times. 

To provide maximum safety through proper maintenance and opera- 
tion of the school plant, regular inspections should be conducted by a 
committee composed of a representative of the administration, the custod- 
ian, the safety supervisor, and any other interested persons. Inspection "is 
an integral part of good management control and should be performed 
with regularity."® Such inspections will reveal the need for repairs or 
replacements and provide a chedc to determine if the regular operation 
and maintenance functions are being performed properly. 


SaiooL Grounds 

Approximately one fifth of all school accidents occur on the school 
grounds. Therefore, it is essential that every possible safety precaution 
be taken to reduce hazards to children in both organized and unorganized 
playground activities. There are three important phases oi pJa)'ground 
safety; layout of the school grounds, playground equipment, and super- 
vision. 

The school grounds should be designed in such a manner that the 
various games and activities \vill provide as little physical conflict behveen 
groups of students as possible. The activities of the various age groups 
should be conducted separately, and equipment should be used only by 
the age group for which it is intended. When older students use the slides 
or other equipment designed for smaller children, they frequently resort 
to unsafe practices to attract attention. Permitting a mingling of activities 
of different age groups will create unnecessary hazards, especially for the 
younger children. 

Playground equipment should be selected for appropriate age groups 
and located in areas where it will be convenient for their exclusive use. 
“The criterion of safety has emphatic application in the selection of play- 
ground equipment.*^ 

Supervision is an essential factor in safety es-er^'where. On ^the school 
grounds, where many excited youngsters are netting off steam behveen 

*SSeTEf^V^I;oi®and Jam« R- Hood. -Equi^ent for the EI«n«T{ary Schoor." 
The NaJkinol Elementary Principal. Sept. 1959, p. 137. 
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classes, particular care should be exercised to have adequate supervision 
at all times. This practice reduces accidents and provides one of the best 
defenses against negligence in the event an accident should occur. The 
school safety patrol is sometimes assigned responsibilities in assisting 
teachers in the supervision of school playground activities. 


GOING SAFELY TO AND FROM SCHOOL 

The safety record of children going to and returning from school is 
very good. As reported in Student Accident Report Summaries, this 
activity accounts for less than 10 per cent of all school accidents. The good 
record in this area is due largely to the vigorous manner in which the 
schools have engaged in programs of pupil protection. Since a large per- 
centage of to-and-from-school accidents occur to very young children, 
speaal programs of education have been developed for this group. Pre- 
cautions also have been talcen in providing safety in school bus transpor- 
tation and for the safe loading and unloading of pupils brought to school 
by parents. Effective bicycle safety programs have been developed for 
pup' who ride to school. Additional protection has been provided by 
^signing either school patrols or adult crossing guards to hazardous 
intersections which school children must cross. All these activities have 
measures for providing a safe environment for school 
cluldren. However, with a new group of students entering the school each 
year, a continuous effort must be made to sustain and, if possible, to im- 
prove upon this record. 


TitAmc Safetv Instkuction 

Special traffic safety instruction for kindergarten and first grade pupils 
w essential ,f they are to learn to go to and return from school safely. Most 
-iti °°tu,*' “'““'“able emphasis on this phase of the new pupil's 

1 ent to the exciting experience of going to school for the first time. 
Hus IS a defimte responsibility of the school. 

™ to achool. This 

CM be done by constructing a large map of the area surrounding the 
school, or by having die children build a model of the community Stu- 
S'™" -"“Pa of I'O community upon which they can 
ocate their mvu homes and draw in the safest way to school. They should 
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select the route with the least traffic and take advantage of streets with 
stop lights and stop signs. If there are crossings protected by school traffic 
patrols or adult crossing guards, the route to school should lead through 
them. After the student and teacher select the safest route, the map should 
be sent home to be studied by the parent. It then should be signed and 
returned to the teacher. In this way the co-operative efforts of teachers 
and parents can be used to influence students to use the safest routes to 
school. 

Instruction and actual practice should be given to the class in crossing 
various types of intersections. For many of the new students this will be 
the first time that they have traveled very far from home ^vithout the 
supervision of a parent or other adult. If the teacher takes the class on a 
walking tour of the school community, she can give them experience in 
crossing properly at various types of intersections. If possible, a 
officer should accompany the class on this trip to give the students nee e 
instruction and to encourage them to look to him as a person to he p an 
protect them. Such experiences also %vill make safer pedestrians of the 
students at times when they are in other areas and are not under the juris- 


diction of the schools. , 

Many scljool districts have developed specific programs to meet the 
need of new students, In Topeka. Kansas, a “Kindergarten Safety Ronnd- 
Up” is conducted prior to the opening of school each year Th'S P^am. 
jointly sponsored by the schools, the PTA. and the pohce department 
brin^ tTnew student and his parents to school 

of the term. They ate given ttaffic safety instruCon by >>0* teacher-nd 
police officers. In Greenwich. Connecticut, the 

indoctrination program for mothers P^pecnve ^^garmn^p^p^ 

In Oklahoma City, a generar^ack-lo-school^saJ^VP 

which is a combination of instmc agencies co- 

operate in this activity. S^nul ^^paigns have been supported 

in numerous other commumtie . Council, the American Auto- 

on a national basis by tlie Na lona provides back-to- 

mobile Association, and other j ^ ^ „y cities in the 

schooi safety posters and coLnn.iy agen- 

nalion. Throug t “ P j programs have become important factors 
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Bus AN-D Auto Loauu.-c a;.t> U.'njjAOTNc 


' ce so many students travel to school in buses and pri\-ate cars, it is 
ary or e school to mal:e prtn-isfons for safe loading and uiJoading 
passengers. This problem is usually solved in the planning of ne^v school 
facilities^f aderjuate off-street parking and passenger loading 

wh 1 bo* bu.c-s aod COXS. Ho„.„er. in older sZis. '^ardcdarly 
thoroiielif™'* ^ residenbal streets have become heas-ily traveled 

thoroughfares, this is more difficult. 



parking fadliui^ P'?."' “’’““'d provide adequate 

‘Icms. and pickim on i i i 'O^ding and unloading bus stu- 
port Studciif, privatt ^ 1 ""^ "bo tons- 

(Couriw, Higgln, * Root, A I.A., Architects) 

Scliool huscs shoul I l 

students, and supervision for loading and unloading 

been effective In the sun/. ^ provided. School safety patrols have 

'Vherc m.any pupils arc loading school buses in many districts, 

ho on educational procra ^ ^ 'if streets by parents, there should 
tices in performing UtisH". encourage use of safe prac- 

should l„„„ae trsTuIl'l7„.rS^="' of passenger loading 

jaywalking across busy streets ” provent running between cars or 
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Bicycle Safety 

A look at almost any elementary school ground, while school is in ses- 
sion, will reveal the fact that thousands of youngsters travel to and from 
school on bicycles. To ensure the necessary degree of safety in the total 
school environment, it then becomes a responsibility of the schools to 
develop a bicycle safety program that will provide for safety on the school 
grounds and educational experience in the proper care and operation of 
bicycles for school children when riding to school. 

Bicycle safety on the school grounds is relatively simple to achieve. 
First, there should be a specific and rigidly enforced rule that forbids 
bicycle riding on school grounds. This rule must apply to all school em- 
ployees as well as students, if it is to be effective. Second, adequate storage 
radfs should be made available so that the students will have a place to 
park their bicycles safely and conveniently. Having bicycles lying on the 
school grounds in a disorderly fashion creates hazards that can lead to 
serious accidents. In some schools the pupil turns his bicycle over to a 
safety patrol member who parks it for him. 

Instruction in the proper care and use of bicycles is a more difficult 
problem. The fact that, in an average year, cyclists have nearly 500 fatali- 
ties and over 25,000 disabling injuries is ample evidence that more needs 
to be done to control this problem. Since approximately four out of five 
of the bicycle vicrtims are between the ages of 5 and 15 years of age, it is 
apparent that the need for such instruction is vital in the elementary 
schools. 

Because so little was known about the factors or circumstances of bi- 
cycle accidents, other than the number of dead and injured in various age 
groups, the National Safety Council conducted a study of the bicycle acci- 
dent problem in 1957. Forty-two states co-operated in the survey. The 
following findings of the study provide an important point of departure in 
the development of a school bicycle safety program.® 

1. Riding on the left side of the street is more hazardous than riding on 
the right side. 

2. Eighty-four per cent of (he victims were under 16 years of age. 

3. Eighty-six per cent were males. 

4. Seven out of 10 accidents occurred during April through September. 

5. Seven out of 10 occurred during daylight hours. 

• "Cfcycle Accident Statistics" Safety EJucatian, Jan. 1959, p. 6. 
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6. Four out of five occurred during p.m. hours. 

7. Accidents were more frequent on Saturdays, least frequent on Sundays. 

8. In one out of three accidents, the bicyclist struck the motor vehicle. 

9. In four out of five accidents, the bicycle rider was violating the rules. 
Due to the instruction given in many good bicycle safety programs at 

schools, there has been a considerable reduction in the number of fatal!* 
ties and injuries during recent years. For a number of years fatalities 
averaged around 700 a year, with a high of about 900 in 1941. 

The bicycle safety programs conducted in many of the schools usually 
consist of a number of tests to determine: ( 1 ) the condition of the vehicle, 
(2) the riding skills of the student, and (3) the knowledge the student 
possesses concerning the rules of the road and safe riding practices. The 
bicycle inspection tests determine the condition of brakes, lights and re- 
flectors, warning devices, tires, handle bars, saddle, crank assembly, frame 
and fenders, and other factors such as general cleanliness and lubrication. 
The skill tests determine the students ability to balance at slow speeds, 
steer, ride in circles, maneuver the bicycle, and brake safely. The knowl- 
edge tests are quite simUar in content to knowledge tests for motor vehicle 
operators. They delemune the student’s knowledge of rules governing the 
operation of a bicycle and safe riding practices. These knowledge tests 
are important because, as in motor vehicle accidents, more than 80 per 
cent of the riders involved In accidents are violating rules of the road per- 
taining to cyclists. 


"^ere are many agencies, both public and private, that co-operate ex- 
tensively in school bicycle safety programs. These include safety councils, 
insurance agents and companies, civic and service clubs, PTA groups. 
P epartments, and many others. Information concerning the devel- 
in ° ^ school bit^cle safety program and testing materials for use 
Hnr. obtained from the American Automobile Associa- 

of America, the National Commission on Safety 
Ednoafon fte NaHonal Safely Council, and other organiraaom. 

erao. “ oM part of their bicycle safetj- pro- 

more' th ^ “ort. Bicycle accidents in Nonvood, Ohio, were reduced 
T «tablishment of such a court. In such 

peers Ca ' appear in a court presided over by their 

d*anvh ■>- bieyele safety, 

hat iT^T " *<= i— tie eo7rt and may 

have therr bnycles unponnded by the police deparinent for several weeks. 
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Adult Crossing Guards 

Adult crossing guards are employed in a large number of school dis- 
tricts to protect elementary sdiool children who must cross hazardous 
intersections on their way to and from school. It is felt by many educators 
and traffic police officials that intersections \vith a sufficient volume of 
vehicular traffic and school children pedestrians to require special pro- 
tective measures are so dangerous that this responsibility should be placed 
in the hands of adults. They prefer adult crossing guards to student pa- 
trols, even though the patrols are properly trained and closely supervised. 

Safety of school children is the primary purpose of providing crossing 
guards. However, the element of cost is an important factor in determining 
the type of crossing protection program to be used. The use of regular 
uniformed officers for this purpose is very costly and removes needed 
patrolmen from normal police duties of crime prevention. This is the pri- 
mary reason why many cities have employed a special detail of civilian 
crossing guards for the sole purpose of protection at school crossings. 

There is about an even distribution of retired men and young mothers 
who have assumed the responsibilities of civilian school crossing guards. 
Both groups have done a very satisfactory job of providing the necessaiy 
degree of safety for school cMtdren. It is customary for crossing guards to 
be paid for their services but, since their rate of pay is less than for regular 
police officers, employing this special group results in an economic saving. 
In cities where the crossing guard personnel is made up of volunteers, it is 
usually composed of mothers who have a vital interest in the protection of 
their own children, as well as other children in the community. 

The following are recommended practices in the establishment and 
operation of a civilian adult school crossing guard program: 

1. The program should be worked out co-operatively by the schcxils and 
the police department. 

2. Applicants for crossing guards should be carefully screened to make 
sure that they meet the physical and moral qualifications to perform 
their duties in the protection of scliool children. 

3. There should be a program of training which ivould include instruction 
in traffic control, traffic regulations, child psychology, and first aid. 

4. New crossing guards should perform their duties for at least one day 
xmder the direct supervision of a regular police officer. Follownng this 
indoctrination period, the crossing guards should be supervised con- 
tinuously by the police department. 
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5. Crossing guards should wear some identification, such as uniforms, 
caps, jackets, and badges so they will be readily recognized by both 
school children and motorists. 

6. Policy should be established regarding the jurisdiction of crossing 
guards. Their primary function is to escort children safely across the 
street and they should direct traflBc only when necessary to safeguard 
children. However, dvih'an crossing guards are sometimes given power 
to issue citations to motorists for traffic violations. The guards should 
stand on the sidewalk when not escorting children across the street. 


Safety Patrols 

The most widely used means of protection at school crossings is the 
safety patrol. "The School Safety Patrol is an organization of selected boys 
and girls from the upper elementary grades and junior high sdiool who 
help sidioolmates to avoid street tr 2 ^c accidents. 

Fundamentally, the Patrol members job is to remind children of 
safety rules learned in the classroom and to see that they cross the street 
only when there is a suffident lull in traffic so that they may cross in 
safety.’’ 

Safety patrols have been in operation in schools of the nation for over 
30 years. Since there are more than 700,000 school children partidpating 
in patrol activities annually in thousands of schools across the country, it 
must be considered an important aspect of the problem of creating a safe 
sch^l environment. However, the use of patrols for the protection of 
s^ ents at school crossings is still a very controversial issue. Proponents 
o the program point out the excellent safety record at intersections con- 
trolled by patrols and the reduction of pedestrian fatalities since the in- 
ception of the program, even in the face of the rapid increase in the 
volume of motor vehicle traffic. They also cite the exemplary conduct of 
patm members and die fact that patrol members rarely develop unde- 
sira e rerords of juvenile delinquency. Safety patrol partidpation is ap- 
parratly desirable training for future responsibility of good dtizenship. 

ose persons who oppose the school patrol program contend that 
interse^ons sufficiently hazardous to require control should be under the 
supervision of adults whose experience and judgment are more mature 
than that of elementary school youth. Some persons contend that the 
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patrols offer protection as a substitute for education so that children de- 
velop a dependence on direction rather than an independence and sense 
of responsibility for their personal safety. It is contended also that the 
authority vested in patrol members CTcates psychological maladjustments 
for both patrol members and those students under their protection. 

The specific functions that are to be performed by the patrol are also a 
matter of controversy. Some school districts permit patrol members to 
stop traffic to permit students to cross streets, but in the vast majority of 
cases patrols direct only the actions of students. It is generally accepted 
that. 

The functions of the school safety patrol are to instruct, direct, and control 
the members of the student body in crossing the streets and highways at or 
near schools; and to assist teachers and parents in the instruction of school 
children in safe pedestrian practices at all times and places. Patrols should not 
be charged with the responsibility of directing vehicular traffic, nor should 
they be allowed to direct it. They should not function as police.^® 

School safety patrols often are given responsibilities other than traffic 
safety. They may monitor halls, assist in the school bus safety program, 
assist teachers in playground supervision, and perform supervisory func- 
tions at many school activities. Because of the diverse nature of school 
patrol functions, it becomes the responsibility of the school administration 
to determine how the patrol should operate in a given district. 

There are many organizations that participate in school patrol activi- 
ties. Further information concerning the patrol program can he obtained 
from the American Automobile Association, the National Commission on 
Safety Education, and the National Safety Council. 


SAFE BEHAVIOR OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

The scliool environment can be only as safe as the conduct of the 
persons within the environment. Safe practices in all school activities be- 
come the responsibility of students, (eacliers, and all other school person- 
nel, Supervision, too, becomes a responsibility of school administration 
and staff if a safe environment is to be maintained. 

Good housekeeping practices have been established as important fac- 
tors in creating a safe environment. Teachers should keep their desks, 

** National Safety Council, Policies and Praetlees for School Safely Fatrolt (Chi- 
cago; The Council, Sept. 1958), p. 3. 
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Storage places, and rooms in a clean and orderly condition at all times. 
This provides an environment clear of hazards, sets a good example for 
students, and establishes a climate of safely within the school. Teachers 
must practice safety at all times in their own conduct and in the operation 
of pupil activities. 

The administration must establish safety as a slated objective of the 
school program and make it an important school function. Recognition 
for good safety records of both classes and individual students can be 
made m many ways to promote a good attitude toward safe behavior. 
Disciplinary action should be taken against those persons who. through 
their conduct, endanger the physical well-being of others. Supervision is a 
key factor m safely everywhere. The supervision of student activities 
should have as a major objective the safe behavior of students. 

Students have a responsibility for keeping the school grounds and 
huddmgs clean and orderly at aU times. Equipment, clothes, bicycles, and 
other objects should not be left in places where they will become hazards. 
Eqmpmenl and materials should always be used in a safe manner, and 

denb should be co-operaHve with safety efforts of teachers, safety patrols, 

virlumeT- Tn dedicated to providing a safe en- 

vlronment m the school situaUon. ^ 


A SAFE SCHOOL COMMUNITY 

mus*t*tft** 'l'’.* imd n co-operative effort. The individual 

HowevL ^ for his oum safe behavior. 

lerL ad .r environment, he can only 

Mdinas a^d ean build and equip safe 
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safew eSort r » »>“■= - - effective 
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CoMhWNTTY Agencies 

In the discussion on creating a safe school environment it has been 
pointed out how numerous community agencies have participated in the 
development of a program of environmental and instructional safety for 
school children. An effective safety program requires the active participa- 
tion of all segments of the community. Parents can provide preschool 
safety education for young children, good examples of safe practices, and 
a wholesome atmosphere in the home. Police departments can conduct a 
comprehensive program of traflBc safety. Fire departments can provide the 
necessary fire protection in the community. Industry can create safe work- 
ing conditions and contribute to the over-all program of community 
safety. If there is a community safety council, its function can be to co- 
ordinate all these safety efforts with a strong program of citizen support 
for the various safety programs by working through women’s groups, dvic 
and service clubs, religious groups, youth organizations, media agendes, 
professional groups, and all other segments of community life. 

Such organizations and agendes can give assistance to the school 
safety program in many ways. They can provide needed leadership, tech- 
nical knowledge, funds, literature and other materials, and provide re- 
source persons in the conduct of many types of school safety programs and 
projects. 

The schools can point out community safety needs for the protection 
of school children that can be carried out by agendes and organizations 
within the community. By creating a school safety committee tliat includes 
representatives of community agencies and organizations, these groups 
can assist materially in the development and conduct of a successful 
school safety program. Figure 7:3 shows how school and community 
agendes can work co-operatively in various aspects of the school safety 
program. 

CoMMUNm' Hazards 

Every community is filled with numerous hazards that represent attrac- 
tions to the adventuresome minds of youngsters. Street and building con- 
struction projects, abandoned weUs and mine shafts, lakes, rivers, canals, 
areas for coasting and ice skating, and other areas where supervision of 
activities is absent are all potential hazards to the safely of children. 
Every effort should be made for the prevention of accidents in these 
places. 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
SAFETY PLANNING 


SAFETY 

AREAS 

I. 

Safety laws. 
Regulations 
ana Adminis- 
trative 
Policies 


II. 

School 
Buildings, 
Grounds, and 
Equipment 


III. 

Getting to and 
from sdiool, 
church, store 
and post office 


IV. 

Safety 

Organization 
Within School 


V. 

Coitununily 
Relations and 
Participation 


VI. 

Instruction 
Programs, 
Records, 
Evaluation 
and Reports 


PROBLEMS 

Keeping the schools 
and community 
informed on 
national, state and 
local laws, policies 
and regulaUoDS by 
school board and 
local town ordi- 
nance. Interprrta- 
tion of safety laivs. 
Safe school plan- 
ning for buildings 
and grounds, safety 
devices, safe 
placards and warn- 
ings. Handling, 
storage, and use of 
hazardous 
equipment. 
Hazardous roads, 
crossroads, bridges, 
walks and ap- 
preaches. Standard 
school bus inspec- 
tion, maintenance 
and repair; and 
qualified and 
trained drivers, 
complete accident 
tecotds. 

Determining 
hazards, potential 
dangers, and what 
is needed. How to 
orpnize the entire 
school into co- 
operative and con- 
stant safety activity. 
How to create 
interest, partidpa- 
tion and public 
support. 


Determine school 
and community 
instruction needed, 
recording and 
reporting accidents. 
Comparison of 
data and puhlishmg 
reports. 


NEEDS 

Publication, model 
codes, acts, town 
lasvs. Statements of 
policies and rulings 
by school boards, 
town councils, rural 
zoning agencies 
And other authori- 
tative groups. 

Safety architectural 
service, legal council 
and facilities for 
well-guarded haz- 
ardous equipment. 


Route correction 
detours, and main- 
tenance. Inspection, 
maintenance, and 
repair of school 
buses. Careful 
selection, training 
records on school 
buses and drivers. 
Pobce support. Safe 
ways to scnool. 

Student safety coun- 
cil. Driver education, 
clubs, hazard signs, 
student patrols, fire 
dnlls and safety 
programs. 


Safety meeting, 
hterature, press, 
radio, television 
support and public 
Support. 

Standard accident 
reporting system. 
Keeping of records. 
Pubhshing reports 
and follow-ups. 


SOURCE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 
School Boards, 
Superintendent, 
Architect, School 
Prindpals, Custo- 
dian, Municipal 
Government and 
Appropriate Munici- 
pal Departments. 


School Boards, 
Superintendent, 
Architect, Super- 
visor of Transporta- 
tion or School 
Prindpal, Industrial 
Arts Teachers and 
Custodians. 

Highway Engineers 
and Maintenance, 
School Board, 
Superintendent, 
Supervisor of School 
Transportation, 
Principal Bus 
E>river, Parents, and 
Student Patrob, 
School Pupils and 
all Local Youth 
Organizations. 

Prindpal Sdiool 
Safety Coordinator, 
Custodian, Student 
Council, Department 
Heads, Faculty and 
Students. 


School Prindpal, 
Safety Committee 
Chairman, Local 
Press, School Paper, 
Local Police, Civic 
Clubs. 

Prindpals office. 
Committee Secre- 
tary, Department 
Heads, Police, Com- 
munity Organiza- 
tions, Health 
Department. 


ncuRE7:3. Suggested outline for school and commuruty 
safety planning. (Counwy National Safety Council) 

/ t- fa (Published in Sojttj Edwotton. SeptenjiT. t956.) 
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Creating a Safe School Environmeni 

ITie best type of community safety effort is one which will eliminate 
hazards wherever possible and provide an organized community recrea- 
tion program that will permit young people to release their energies 
through a variety of well-supervised activities. There should be a particu- 
lar concentration on safety in recreational pursuits during summer vacation 
months. The home, also, should contribute to child safety by maintaining 
a safe and well-ordered environment. Schools should emphasize instruc- 
tion in safe practices in the types of activities that are available for the 
recreation of the members of the community. 

SUMMARY 

It is the responsibility of the school administration to provide a safe 
environment for the students enrolled in its schools. To do so requires 
planning for all aspects of the physical plant and facilities and requires 
all school employees to assume their safety responsibilities. Safety is an 
important consideration in the selection of school sites, construction and 
maintenance of school buildings, and the layout, care, and supervision of 
school grounds. 

The school enviromnent is more than just the physical plant; it is an 
integral part of the entire community. The school should make provision 
for the safety of children en route to and from school. It should provide 
education for safe living that will assist the students in coping with the 
hazards of their community. Providing safety for school-aged youth should 
be a co-operative program induding the school and numerous interested 
public and private agencies and organizations. 

ACTIMTIES 

1. Select a site for a new elementary school in your community'. De- 
scribe the safety factors that determined the selection of the site, 

2. Prepare a sketch of a proposed elementary school plant. Make pro- 
vision for play areas, student tralBc flow, bicycle storage, and loading and 
unloading of students on buses and other vehicles. Describe the safety 
factors involved in each of these elements of the school environment. 

3. Prepare a debate on the subject, “Resolved, that school crossings 
should be protected by adult crossing guards.” 

4. Outline a bicyde safety program for an elementary school. Prowde 
for vehicle inspection, skill tests, and knowledge tests. Describe how each 
of the tests would be conducted and what resources persons from the 
community could provide in this activity. 
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5. Visit a fire department, police department, or other community 
apncy or organization that works co-operatively with the schools in pro- 
viding a safe school environment for students. Prepare a report outlining 
how this agency assists the school in its safety program. 
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Safety Education 
in the 

School Curriculum 


Safety education has become an accepted part of public school edu- 
cation from kindergarten through college. In elementary education safety 
must become part of the curriculum involving the activities of c ' en. 
Elementary science experiments as well as the physical education and 
industrial arts activities must be taught with safety as an important objec- 
tive of the lesson. As the child progresses through school, activities ba™™e 
mote complex and safety procedures must parallel similar activities of 

'“the need for an organized analysis of safety as it affects the lives of 

everyone becomes an important consideration as the student nears t e en 

of his compulsory program of education in the secondary schools. This 

need often is met by a course in safety education. In addibon, driver rfu- 

cation frequently is integrated with this course, since its prunary obje^se 

is the development of se/c drivers. In school districts 

courses of safety and driver education, these areas are 

existing programs of instruction. In studying ® ° ^ -Hered fol 

school irriculum, the basic theories of learning will be cc-d-ed » 

lowed by an analysis of how safety educaUon m*es a "> I- 

to the education of children svithin tlie framework of tins learning process. 


THE LEARNING PROCESS 

The basic theories of learning fall into f 

tliough each person supplies for himself some variations that make ills 
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particular beb’efs all his there are still only three basic patterns re- 
garding the nature of the learning process.* Eaclj of these theories of 
learning has implications for the tj-pc of subject matter that is to be in- 
cluded in the school curriculum. 


Developing General AsiLmES 

One concept of learning is that evcij-one has a general intellectual 
abiUty which must he developed and disciplined. Tims, intelligence is a 
sm^e capacity and can he developed as a svhole. This concept is charac- 
terized by a behef in the power of mental discipline and general transfer 
of le^g. AU that has to be done is to discipline the mind with the right 
intellectual and abstract ideas and the mental power derived from this 
stu^wiU enable the individual to live successfully in any type of society. 

This theory has major implications for selection of the courses consti- 
lutmg fte formal school curriculum. In general, the Iransmismn of the 

"TZ of n’aK". The 

subjects that have been traditionally taught will be tl.e subject matter of 
fte^culum in schools that are organized according to the theory that 
e^g is simply the development of intellectual ability. An organized 

'“''y “ cairriculum whid. 

identiBes itself with only this theory of learning. 

Devixokkc SpEonc Reactions 

concent that ^^c'^enmg the learning process is based upon the 

supporting this point of" '' stimulus. In other words, educators 

not^®^^„“.‘’' intellectual ability does 

sMls,andattitudes^t^t°S'*soeciB''^'" knowledge, habits, 

readmess of the learner his mBh d“ ™ *= 

his willingness to studv and il, ''’"'“d the specifics to be learned, 
gree to Za *e e obtains. The de- 

Icarning proces7sLrv . determine the success of the 

must be in terms ' of fntellet^al ability is denied, all learning 

atbtudes. If the pronCT of Imowledge. habits, skills, and 

school ivith specific abiliHe, '"v “ student iviU leave 

dons as Ihey ^dpp 1° transfer to new situa- 


■Emesia Hdgarf, 


1956 ). 



Safety Education in the School Curriculum 

Traditional subject matter is the basis of the curriculum for schools 
organized on the theory that learning is accomplished by developmg 
specific reactions to specific stimuli. Tbe learner will not draw upon his 
own experience but, through dnll and memorization, will master the su 
ject matter established for him to learn. Like the theory that learning is 
the development of a general intellectual ability, the theory of developmg 
specific reactions contends that one learns by taking into the mind certain 
subject matter that experts say shall be learned. In both concepts the sub- 
ject matter is quite traditional in nature. 


Developing Changed Behaviob 

The third concept is based upon the belief that all learning comes from 
the reaction of an individual to the total situation in which he find 
himself. Faunce and Clute point out that the theoiy o eamn 
prominently advanced in our time holds that learn n$ nmcess 

modification of behaoior through experience."^ Experience is di p 
of rL interacting ivith his environment. From these expenences man 
gains knowledge and a new behavior pattern. 

This theory contends that the nature or qua ity of 
most important factor in learning; and thus, selecting and ”8 
ences ate very important in education. If the expenence 
meaning forlhe iLmer, that is, move him toward a f “'• 

little re!l behavior change will take pla«. As die 
moves from one developmental stage to another and m 
tasks at each stage if he is to make normal progress in dev P , ^ 

maturity. If thislmcept of learning as hehuManga - accepted^^^ 
school curriculum will be made up of subjec m learner 

needs of individuals. These needs may be the persona^^^^^^^^ 

or the needs of society wUch..Juence e ea™^_^P^^^^^ 

sonal and social needs are used in d ® he states, “Tlie 

school. This concept is well summarized by ®‘“P‘“” m jdenti- 

probable functional usefulness of knowle ge an su 
iying and solving personal and group problems form the 
deciding what subject matter to study.”’ including the 

Most schools select organized bodies * . „4I1 have meaning 

traditional areas, and develop them in a manner 

■ Iloland C. Favac .nd Momd J. T^cWng and laumlag Isle an ar 

School (San Francisco: ^Vacls^vorth, 1901). P-56. (New York. Long- 

> Ray H. Simpson, Improving TfacMn^ lc 6 
mans, 1953), p. 419. 
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for tlieir students. The content is assodatcd with the students' daily activi- 
ties and explains the world around them. School is made meaningful and 
becomes part of their daily activities rather than a presentation of tradi- 
tional concepts. Although some critics state that this theory permits the 
children to dictate what will be studied, the program actually involves a 
democratic learning process which permits the teacher to construct the 
curriculum around the needs of the student and society. 

Safety becomes an important part of the instructional program based 
on the development of changed behavior. French, in establishing four 
areas of behavioral competence needed for the maturity of each individ- 
ual, lists the tliird as follows. “Maintaining and Improving Physical and 
Mental Health. Behavioral outcomes to be sought from general education 
because of the desirabdity of maintaining personal, mental, and physical 
health and of developing a healthful and safe environment.’’^ Since safety 
education is basic to the maintenance and improvement of physical and 
mental health, it must receive important consideration in programs de- 
veloped within this theory of learning. 


SAFETY— A BASIC SOCIAL NEED 

Safety education meets a basic social need of society as it develops an 
awMeness of the role of safe human behavior in the advancement of social 
and material progress. The lntroductor>* chapter to this book showed the 
extent of the accident problem and identified it as one of the leading un- 
so ve pro ems of modem sodety. Through the development of safe 
habits and attitudes, safety education becomes one of the principal areas 
which contribute to the reducUon of aeddents. 

accidents are the leading cause of death between 
ages o an 36. This fact becomes even more important when the 
reasons for many of these deaths are analyzed. While it is impossible to 
Iden^y a single cause of acddental death among children and young 
ad^ts. two contributing reasons can be quickly named. They are ( 1 ) lack 
of teowledge and abmty. and (2) lack of socially acceptabi patterns of 
notW ""‘I killed because they did 

eler-tr '' ¥i ^ acddenl. The infant grabbing a bare wire and 

butlnTr® “gtong a n.a,ch or bl taproperly and 

bummg hmiself, the elementary school child losing control of bicycle 

"'S'' 
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and running into the path of a car, the junior high student constructing a 
rocket which explodes in the home, are all examples of the lack of knowl- 
edge or ability causing accidents. In addition, the lack of socially accept- 
able patterns of behavior has been named as one of the leading causes of 
teen-age automobile accidents. 

Education is in a position to help eliminate both of these causes of 
acadents. The schools provide for all the children and are able to join the 
home, the church, and the community in providing instruction which will 
lead to the safe behavior of children. No single agency can be completely 
responsible. However, since a major number of accidental deaths can be 
attributed to a lack of knowledge of improper behavior patterns, the 
school must accept part of the responsibility. Planned programs of safety 
instruction can provide the necessary knovvledge and initiate responses 
which will eventually lead to socially acceptable patterns of behavior, 

BASIS FOR SAFETT EDUCATION 

Since there is no single basis for the establishment of a successful pro- 
gram of safety education, it is necessary to consider all the factors that are 
involved. These factors include needs, interests, aims, activities, course 
of study, school district administration, and a good environment for 
instruction. 


Needs 

There are three types of needs important to programs of safety educa- 
tion. First, adults see certain needs of a child which must be met in order 
to live Safely in society. Second, there are certain needs which the young 
person feels must be satisfied in order for him to fit into his environment. 
Third, he hac certain social-personal needs of a psychological nature tliat 
must be met. Various needs may be identified by conducting a study of 
the growth and development pattern of children and youth, by making 
an analysis of conditions, or by asking young people about their needs. 

These three types of needs affect the nature of the safety education 
program. If the program is based on needs as seen by adults, it will be 
centered about the needs of children as viewed by an adult. This proce- 
dure often fails to identify the real problem. In a sense, the second type 
of need is psychological. \Vlien used as the basis for establishing a safety 
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program, the result is a child-centered situation. The third type of need 
is a combination of the first two ^'pes and, if broken into two areas of 
personal and social needs, can be used most satisfactorily as the working 
basis in establishing a safety education program. Such a program should 
be suitable for the view of both adults and children. 


Interests 

Interests may be identified as a means of motivation, as a goal of edu- 
cation, and as a basis for the selection of curriculum content. For the pur- 
pose of establishing safety in the curriculum, some educators would base 
aU content on the interests of the children. When this is done, a child- 
centered safety program results. Since the interests of children often omit 
real and potenUal hazards surrounding them, it is a responsibility of the 
teacher to show how these hazards can affect them. The teacher must 
^ct and develop student interest in this direcHon. Leonard feels that, 
•There must be an inner motive based upon identification of the self with 
the acti^nty or experience if learning is to proceed satisfactorily; individ- 
f hfe-long sustaining interests which give them pleasure 

and fMter that growth and development; and the curriculum must use 
the interests which the learner has developed."* 


Aims 

1 es^Iishment of a set of aims is the most important part of course 
Ld <l>e planned accomplishments of the course 

Thpv M 1?* ^ instructor plans to accomplish during the semester. 

iieTh d . ^ d contribution of the course in the education of 

the^denl and justify the very esislenee of the course. 

course ° entire course of study must be developed with the 

elude foi ** ” safety education course aims might in- 

%Li to ' A'* “urse as one which is 

^ km thT *«>pe and nature of the accident prob- 

km m the nation, state, and community. 

“> development of 

socially acceptable habits and attitudes. ^ 

Seamdary School Curriculum (New York.- Holt, 
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4. Provide experience in the solving of typical safety problems facing 
society. 

5. Provide the basis for the integration of safety into an individual's value 
Structure. 

Course content, methods of instruction and evaluation procedures must 
all be planned to fulfill the course aims and evaluate the extent to which 
the course has fulfilled them. As a result, the careful selection of aims will 
lead to the preparation of a thorough and effective course. 


AcTivniES 

The selection of activities is important in the establishment of safe^ 
in the curriculum. It must be recognized that an activity, whet er it e 
physical or mental, is the means of fulfilling the aims for the course. Actm- 
ties are not an end in themselves but are the procedures by w ic earm g 
is accomplished and reinforced. Activities must be chosen which tvill h p 
fulfill the aims identified in the course of study. Since all people cann 
reach the goals for the course by participating in the same activities, 
variety of mental and physical acHvitles must be established to provide f 
individual differences. , 

In short, a successful program of safety education must mee p - 
sonal-social needs of the pupils, must tahe cognizance of ' 

and must be planned to achieve aims that are meaningful to “ 

at the same toe reach goals that are socially desirable. Without *e s= 
tion of a variety of activities in which students may participate, the safety 
program will not be a success. Needs, interests, aims, and activities are 
integral parts of a successful learning program in safety education. 


CouBSE OF Study 

The program of safety education can be developed at the nation^ 
state, county, and local level. In fact, the safety program in some dism 
shows evidence of the contribution made by J 

each of these levels. In the final analysis the course “ 

is actuallv operative in the classmom must be produced at the beat tei 
Ublt thTcreation of some expert in the antral office but is u^alty 
developed by the classroom teacher. National, state, county, and ^ 
pLonnel may serve as consultants, ^e 
co.operation with various committees may provide valuable into 
to the teacher. 
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It is the responsibility of the teacher to develop the course of study 
used in the classroom. In this way, the teacher has the final decision in 
identifying course content, teaching methods, and evaluation procedures. 
Leonard points out that, "Each generation of teachers has fashioned the 
curriculum upon the goals of sodely and their prevailing belief in the 
nature of learning. Tiie teacher, as he identifies the needs of the students, 
must plan a course of study designed to fulfill the aims established for the 
course. 


A well-organized course of study is absolutely essential for effective 
teaching. Learning must follow a carefully planned sequence in order to 
be most effective. In planning this sequence, provision must be made for 
each learner to gain the necessary experiences and develop the under- 
standing and penonal characteristics identified by the course. 

Safety may be brought into a course of study as the principle subject, 
integrated \vith other content, or correlated with other instructional units. 
In the elementary schools safety is most often integrated with other sub- 
ject mattCT. For example, the safely necessary in the handling of an animal 
brought into a science class for demonstration would be an integral part 
of sdence instruction, Traffic safety may be correlated with the social 
studies program in the early grades when children often study about life 
m t eir community, The treatment of safety as a special course is usually 
limited to the junior and senior high schools. In these situations, safety is 
0 en treated in a single semester course or as a major unit of instruction 
m a pro^am closely related with safety. In addition, such subjects as 
industrial arts, home economics, physical education, and science integrate 
safety instruction into their regular programs. 


Dis-rmcr Administrattve Responscjiuties 

f^ponsibilities that school districts must meet in 
incl, hS™ ^ education program of high quality is to be 

included in the curriculum. They are; 6 4 y 

hauHr ^ statement of district policies and procedures for 

tadhng safely and safety instrucUon. 

SDonsihl ^ person, trained in safety education, to become re- 

'P°“'We fedoecting and supervising the program. 

' vdLiuXh® ’r"* 'hese in de- 

veloping the course of study for safety education. 

* Ibid , p. 99 
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4. The development of an adequate plan for safety instruction. 

5. The creation of a safe environment for adults and children while at 
school. 

6. The provision of adequate insurance protection by the agents of the 
district. 

These matters are discussed at length in Chapter 6, but are mentioned to 
emphasize the district’s responsibilities in establishing a successful pro- 
gram of safely education. 


A Goon Environment for Instbuctjon 

Successful safety education in the school curriculum is dependent on 
the establishment of an environment that is conducive to good instruction. 
This environment must include considerations for both personal and 
physical factors. The administration of the school district must be made 
aware of the needs and contribution of safety education if the necessary 
environmental factors are to become a reality. The creation of this safe 
environment was thoroughly described in the preceding chapter. It is 
difficult to overemphasize the importance of a safe school environment in 
the presentation of a program of safety education. 

SAFETY EDUCATION EXPERIENCES 

Some people think of safety education as being the prerogative of the 
elementary schools. Safety, however, must permeate every level of educa- 
tion. Tlie lower grades initiate the program and establish the foundation 
for successful safety education in the junior and senior high schools. In 
the high school, educational activities very closely parallel normal patterns 
of the adult society. Safe patterns of behavior established in the high 
school should contribute to the development of habits and attitudes which 
will in turn contribute to the safety of the person throughout his adult 
years. Safety education must include special provisions for the handi- 
capped as well as the physically normal child. 


Elementary School 

Accidents account for over one third of all deaths of prescliool and 
school-age children. The educational program of the elementary school 
must be planned to permit children to gain an understanding of safety 
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that is consistent with their age and maturity. Russell identifies the role 
of the elementary school in safelj’ by showing that, as a result of elemen- 
tary education, children should be able to “realize that accidents are not 
accidental but result from activities in home, scdiool and elsewhere; under- 
stand that accidents are caused by people and that they can be controlled 
if we know they are caused and if we are willing to help prevent them; 
realize an individual’s moral and social responsibility to prevent accidents 
to self and others; cooperate with others so these objectives may be 
achieved.”’ 


These aims must be built around the personal-social needs of the chil- 
dren and must be taken into account in planning the program. Young boj-s 
and ^rls are easily tempted to be daring and venturesome. They respond 
to fatigue, anger, joy, and similar emotions in ways that often lead to acci- 
dent involvement. Children must learn that safety promotes happiness- 
carelessness breeds sorroto. 


Safe^ education should be an integral part of daily life in elementary 
sehMl dMSTMms. Every e0ort should be made to develop complete inte- 
grabon of safety with all school programs of instruction. When this is not 
achieved, it is often possible to relate safety lessons with subject matter 

related to the science lesson on the chemistry of fires. It is not possible for 
sarwi everything that children should learn about 

about ^ plan instruction to provide Imovvledge 

‘"volved, and relate 

conbnuaUy unanbeipated situations that 

Do-scp-s^ o' r since each school may 

Sn ^iTo ’T =>' P™g-">^ "'ffl eom 

mute bT” r’T- '“““P''- tarn the safest 

Td howtrora P'“^ ft ft -fe to play, 

tbit He rrr' ^ Ub-g *0 sideways Jd 

iZtiltraZ •“ “ft ftft^ ft- ^efety. The safe 

school safety proSaZxhTd'”'^ ** 

suDolemenKoil, ^ ^ elementary school has the responsibility of 

ZbZt Z ” ft*®" ‘"'"y “ft “ftfttint instruion 

perbnent to the needs of the children-and the community. Each child must 

’ E„e„oa Runell, -what to T«.cl, Svhen,- Sa^j Education, Oct. 1960, p. 6. 
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be helped to face the variety of trafiSc situations that he will encounter. 

Social studies provide an abundance of opportunity to integrate safety 
instruction in the elementary srdiool program at each grade level. A study 
of early man can show how he developed ingenious methods for ensuring 
his safety. A study of community life can help pupils to understand how 
man has established the ways and mearw of protecting himself against 
accidents. An examination of the groxvth of our industrial society will 
illustrate the progress of safety in ensuring the protection of people while 
they are at work. Knowledge of local, state, and national governmental 
efforts to ensure the safety of citizens, such as the provision of a program 
of civil defense, can help boys and girls understand the importance of the 
contribution made by safety to the improvement of modem living. 

The other areas of the elementary school curriculum also contribute 
opportunities for the integration of important concepts of safety educa- 
tion. Industrial arts experiences, usually related to the social studies in the 
elementary grades, can help boys and girls acquire knowledge of the safe 
use of tools and materials. The fine arts present media through which 
youngsters can express their ideas regarding safety. The language arts, 
through reading and listening, give children the opportunity to acquire 
safety information, and through speaking and writing, to organize and 
express their thoughts about safety. The science and physical education 
programs must include the teadiing of safety as it relates to the activities 
of these areas. The health education program often contains many units 
of instruction directly related to the care and protection of the individual. 
The elementary school curriculum offers nurnerous opportunities for the 
integration of safety instruction. Failure to use these opportunities may 
result in the elementary schools failure to provide instruction in the 
methods of combating one of our major social problems. 

Safety also is learned through a number of important elementary 
school activities, such as safety councils, safety patrols, scliool-bus patrols 
and all school meetings and programs. The safety councils, usually made 
up of representatives from various homerooms, generally center their 
attention on safety conditions in and about the buildings. The school 
safety patrols help children to c^oss streets in the vicinity of the school. 
School-bus patrols assist the driver to maintain safe conditions for children 
who ride to and from school on the bus. Many school districts dev'elop 
co-operative safety programs with police and fire departments, as well as 
with other groups interested in safety education. These groups will often 
prepare appealing shows and programs which stress safe practices. Such 
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programs can be presented to the elementary school within the area at an 
auditorium or at large group meetings. 

It must be stressed that the elementary school must supplement the 
home in providing safety instrucUon for children. Many accidents list 
mental, emotional, and physical characteristics of children as the principle 
cause. Personal maladjustment often underlies behavior leading to acd- 
dents. However, the social and personal adjustment of children will not 
eliminate accidents. Even the best-adjusted children must develop a 
knowledge of safety practices. Safe living is dependent on good personal 
adjustment and on knowledge. One is not complete svithout the other. 


Junior antj Senior High School 

When a boy or girl enters grade seven in a junior high school, he enters 
a epartaentahzed or partly departmentalized situation. He leaves the 
one-tMcher classroom and enters a program in which he receives instmc- 

tu-el ^ teachers. Therefore, in grades seven through 

twelve a student actuaUy has a number of teachers of safety. 

sehonl O « "'ore specialized than elementary 

ofsa doPondom O" the qualiy 

memarw? '-S P '.xtension of the ele- 

S hn^ ""a “"d objectives cf the program 

mns^ however, be adjusted fte needs and iri, crests of high slool 

set ‘“'™"don or one semester be 

‘■“‘den. problem. I. seems incon- 
“ne “‘d'oo> "dn'inistraeon could ignore a major problem of 

whe^XsSL d-*s and inj Jies-lespeciaUy 

men es, abused te rlm^f 

maktagT cantiibu7n t7he m^'’of'ihe 77 7 “ ^“P“"dhaily 

eduiTin rdX77 7' >■'""0 "“"oreios. -dusMal 

educatron, and phys.cal education lend themselves weU to the ntegradon 
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or correlation of safety learnings. Instruction in these subjects considers 
actual hazards that are inherent in the courses and makes a contribution 
to the preparation of youth for meeting dangers faced at home, at work, 
and outside the classroom. In addition, safety instruction can e inte 
grated into social science, art, science, and the other special programs o 
the high school curriculum. . , 

An importnnt part of the high school safety education program is he 
course in driver education. The classroom phase of this program he^s 
young people acquire knowledge and understanding an eve ops a 
hides needed in safe driving. Practice driving, the laboratory portion o 
the driver education course, must be provided if tlie learning 
the classroom is to be truly meaningful to the students. Traffic 
cation in the lower grades, if adequate in quality, provides the foundation 
for a successful driver education course. 

Many schools provide the opportunities ® rsfrtivities are 

ences in working on school and community problems, es g 

either planned i part of a parHcular course, a special “^'“e, 

or developed by the student council or other stu ent _ jjgj^t 

volved with problems of safety, these activities P™" ^ 

opportunity for safety education of the students invo y ’ 
education of all students affected by the actiwty. “ ^ defined 
planning these cocurricular educafen program should 

clearly. “In general, any co-cunicular saf ty „„,[,nal and social 

develop among high school youth j* participation in 

responsibility for the common welfare g 
safety education programs.”* 


The Handicapped 

The need for special safety experience in the in^ all 

individuals at all levels, elementary throug a n , forgotten, 

school districts. Safety education for the “ fc,;p.ub- 

Yet it can be established that '“"‘*!“P^ y ,bem to have better con- 
lems and must receive education that sv.ll enable them 

trol of themselves in their activities. „,rnpdv both internal 

The school must help the handitapp pe'S comparative 

and external factors which will permit hrm to hvehrsht u 

wood, “Co-Cur.cutar Safety ACvtOer io Seeoodary Sohooh. Sefery 
Education, Dec. 1958, p. 8. 
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safely. With respect to internal (within the individual) factors, the handi- 
capped person can be helped to improve his general mobility, his use of 
visual and auditory perception, his level of knowledge, and his use of 
skills. External controls include changing the environment in which the 
handicapped person must live, restricting the contact of the handicapped 
with the environment, and providing him with aids and devices that will 
help him compensate for his disabili^. Actually, when a handicapped 
child is provided with knowledge about safet)’ and helped to develop 
necessary safety skills so that he is able to build for himself the kinds of 
altitudes needed in order to live more safely, the school is modifying in- 
ternal factors. However at the same Ume the child is being trained to 
mediate between internal and external factors. To merely improve exter- 
nal factors will not provide any guarantee of safety for the handicapped 
unless the internal factors are also remedied. 


The three most common categories of handicaps are intellectual im- 
pairments, health impairments, and sensory impairments. The type of 
safety education experiences developed to meet each category of impair- 
ment will differ to some extent. But there are similarities in the safely 
programs for all handicapped children and adults. 

^ For those xvitii intellectual problems the educational program must 
^ ® Y^tematic and continuous instruction in meeting safety hazards 
that children normaUy encounter in their environment. Such pupils xvill 
retain what has been taught them as well as 
WU children of higher intelUgence levels. Thus there is a need for carefully 
p annrf repetition in their instructional program. In the case of the 
evere y mentally retarded, there probably will be a need for some envi- 
onmental restrictions and changes of external factors that may create a 
hazmd wrth whi* handicapped of this type cannot learrr to cope, 
difftc If ealA impairments, particularly those with orthopedic 

safpKr ^ rilajor problem in moving from place to place with 

the ha rf e environment to remove some hazards and providing 

^t elemr?'’ aids, such as appliances, am impor- 

the saf tv V ptogram for those with health difficulties. In 

ae Irthl^d^^hoa ’’T concentrated on teaching 
stfe^ rrf " ‘a -a his appliances 

Sxt o h T" -faly- Oth« health 

Wm T “““auts, musfalso be taught 

how to restrict and regulate contact xvi* their environment. 

Sensory impairments, both visual and auditory, create serious safety 
p oblems. Those with sight limitaHons must be taught how to restrict aeir 
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activities to those in which they can participate safely. Those who are 
totally blind must be trained to move safely even though they do not 
have the benefit of vision. All visually handicapped people can be helped 
to make greater use of their auditory sense. In contrast, those wth audi- 
tory problems must learn to rely to a greater e.-ctent on the sense of sight. 
The mobility of the deaf is not as serious a problem as that of the visually 
handicapped. People who suffer from sensory impairments can be edu- 
cated to live more safely and are often provided with appliances, such as 
glasses or hearing aids, that may enable them to compensate almost com- 
pletely for their handicap. 

The general effort in educating handicapped children is in the direc- 
tion of adjustment to their natural environment. Speaal considerations 
must be given the handicapped in order to ensure their safety in the 
School environment, as well as outside the classroom. Conner lists the 
following guidelines for maximum safety: 

1. Safety provisions and regulations for non-handicapped school children 
should also apply to the handicapped. 

2. Modifications of the environment should be minimal, and removed or 
revoked as soon as the child can function safely without them. 

2. Early encounters with unusual living conditions and first applications of 
newly learned skills should be introduced svith the support and guidance of a 
competent adult. 

4. Since environmental and mechanical factors present many potential 
hazards, attention to items such as housekeeping and room arrangements are 
important. Special precautions are necessary in sanitation areas, particularly 
toilet facilities. 

5. Over-protection should be avoided, but the adult needs to be sure that 
the child knows procedures to be followed in an emergency, senses possible 
hazards, and is able to develop and utibze altemate solutions. 

Patterns of safety depend in large measure on habits and attitudes. Espe- 
cially important are the body-mind factors that govern a child's adjustment to 
his handicap. In some measure, disabled children must be taught on an indi- 
vidual basis. Each child's fundamental problems of frustration, overdependence, 
poor motivation, and inadequate self-concept must be considered in the pursuit 
of teaching him how to live safely.® 


SAFETY EDUCATION IN VAHIOUS SUBJECT FIELDS 

Subjects such as agriculture, business, healtli, home economics, indus- 
trial education, science, and physical education must incorporate safety 
• Frances P- Connor, “Safety Education for the Disabled Child.” Safety Edaeotion, 
Jan. 1962, p. 25. 
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concepts into their educational programs. The safety programs of these 
instructional areas must be integrated or correlated with other school 
subjects. Other subject areas, as well as extracurricular activities, play an 
important role in safety education. 


Agricultural Education 

In the classification of hazardous industries, agriculture is ranked third 
behind construction and mining. As described in Chapter 13, fires, power 
machinery, traffic, poisons, livestock, and ordinary farm tools and equip- 
ment play an important rote in making farming a dangerous occupation. 

Generally, agricultural education is taught under practical conditions 
utilizing the students home farm, classroom, agricultural mechanics labo- 
ratory, school-district-owmed farm, or farms visited on field trips. Educa- 
tion for farm safety is an integrated part of agricultural education and 
com ines individual and group instruction. The time devoted to various 
from dass to class according to the needs of the 
shidents. Tlie instructional programs should include a studv of combus- 
®fP^osives. and storing gasoline and other flammable mate- 
should emphasize safety in relation to electricity 
nf f-i * • irnplements, power machinery, and the transportation 

and personnel. The size of farm machines and the 
u* which they must be driven create problems. Poisons, 
{ItJ< are becoming an item used almost daUy on most 

becnm Storage become more important as these chemicals 

wavi dangerous. Uvestock, particularly bulls, al- 

rates Atrri^ifT i ” Farms are dangerous places with high accident 
hiral education can make a great contribuUon by incorpo- 
educf Hon ^ organized courses of agricultural 


Business Education' 

of its ortran^ 7 ^f^ education program must provide safety education as part 

recotmiKnn nf cC ► j ' IS necessitated by business’s 

for their first job byXvelom^ff"”’ must aid students to prepare 

.anee of practlL X ' rS” “ ™'=<^-ta„di„g of the impor- 
S ty p edures as a means of preventing accidents. 
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At least three elements must be present in the safety experiences that 
are included in business education classes. The student must take part in, 
and understand the need for, keeping the classroom a safe place in which 
to work. Maintaining the classroom floors, doors, desks, chairs, filing cabi- 
nets, and all the equipment used in a business education class in safe con- 
dition is important if the student is to be taught how a business 
estabb'shment should be maintained. As a second element in the program. 
Special attention must be given to leaching the student correct and safe 
practices in use and care of machines and other equipment. Instruction 
must stress the safe operation of business machines, proper care of elec- 
trical facilities, keeping file drawers closed when not in use, and informa- 
tion of a similar nature that is basic to safe practices in a place of business. 
The final element is the instruction of students in behavior patterns neces- 
sary to promote safety in the office. Girls are taught to wear clothing that 
does not create a hazard on the job. The danger of wearing certain hair 
styles which might get caught in office machines should be presented. 
Safety in the world of business must be taught by keeping the classroom 
a safe place in which to work, by instructing the student in the methods of 
handling equipment safely, and in the importance of personal dress and 
conduct. 

Health Education 

For many years, safety education has been an important phase of the 
health education program. Many health programs and health education 
textbooks contain instructional units on safety. In districts which do not 
offer a separate safety education course, health education is often the only 
where safety diseuxsed as a separate unit. In many' districts a 
single unit of safety instruction in health education has been developed 
into a semester course. This development often permits both safety edu- 
cation and health education to profit from the individual emphasis placed 
on each. 

Safety, as presented in health education, includes a treatment of the 
causes and general types of accidents. Often, it is necessary to include the 
teaching of traffic safety education and to provide time for practice driv- 
ing lessons. Civil defense education, an increasingly important phase of 
safety, may also be offered as part of health education. The health class is 
the logical place to present formal instruction in home, school and com- 
munity safety' when this instruction is not part of a separate course. As 
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more and more separate safety education offerings are established, the 
inclusion of safety material in health education wll be less necessary, and 
personnel trained in health will be able to give more time to problems of 
disease and personal health affecting individuals and communities. 


Home Economics Education 

The teachers of home economics rank among the most safety-conscious. 
The fact that the home is the scene of more disabling injuries than any 
other location supports the need for safety instruction in this curriculum. 
Attention is focused on this important area of instruction when it is recog- 
nized that the first foundaHons of the safety education of children are 
laid in the home. 

Typically, home economics, as a separate school subject appears first 
etween grades seven and nine. Safely must be included in this introduc- 
tory course and must be part of all subsequent courses. Experiences must 
e "^11 help students understand that home safety is based 

on ow e ge and on positive attitudes toward safety. Sudi experiences 
^ emu ed in the seven basic areas of the home economics program, 
or Mamp e, in studying child development, the safety instruction will 
actors in the play, environment, feeding, and general care 
""T ^ stress the impor- 

proper amily attitudes toward safety and of knowledge about 
agencies that help families and individuals. A unit on foods 
Hnn nf f information on safety in food handling, prepara- 

It nnl! The work with clothing L indude 

in a ^ ^ ^ Se^ving but also the ways to maintain clothing 

dent. ttiamer. In studying housing and home furnishing the stu- 

eliminate th”” hazards in the home and how to find and 

elude the i "stmetion regarding management of the home can in- 
oW alorage of dangerous 

they should oeei"*' i preparations for meeting disasters if 

^■LtmeaTh Programs inelude the 

-s^end. area winch covers health and safety in the |enLl home environ- 

room ■' “ important that the class- 
like The teach " 'sample of what a safe home should be 

men,?„d mat r ° FT' **■' ■" '>’<= conshuetion of equip 

men. and ma.n.enance of the room ,ha, contribute to safe liwng. The ve^- 
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nature of the home economics room should aid the teaching-learning 
process. 


Industbial, Education 

Industrial educaHon teachers include safety instruction in all facets of 
their education program. Instructors in this area must teach students to 
recognize industrial hazards, think clearly while working with tools an 
equipment, and practice safety procedures in industrial as well as every- 



day activWes, Safety instruction is a required part of ail industrial 

'^“•n.ftet industrial arts esperiences (the general education pluue of 
ind^trid educaHon) in the elementary school involves the use of s.mple 
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hand tools. As the student advances, he is introduced to more complex 
tools and machines. At all stages, safely is a major emphasis. Since the 
proper use of dangerous equipment involves a major consideration for 
safety, instruction in procedure and safety are completely integrated in 
the instructional program. This complete integration is part of normal 
industrial procedures as well as industrial education. The use of both hand 
and machine tools has become a part of the daily lives of many home- 
owners. They either use tools and equipment in maintaining their home or 
develop one area of industrial arts, often woodworking, into an avocational 
activity. 

High school courses may include study in woodworking, metals and 
materials technology, automotive and transportation, electricity-elec- 
tronics. graphic arts, drafting, photography, crafts, and the like. Such 
courses provide a general understanding of these industrial areas, as well 
as showing how art and science are applied to industrial processes and 
materials. Secondary values include applications to home maintenance and 
may serve as basic instruction for many occupations. 


Physical Educattos 

school accidents occur in organized or unorganized 
games. act places a major responsibility for integrated safety instruc- 
in ^ ^ ysical education program. Most physical activities require 
eVii A ^ order to co-ordinate movement and develop 

> . goo p ysical education teacher ascertains how well a participant 
^ perform the necessary skills before permitting him to partake in the 
procedure for safe participation. Fail- 
amo,° , T “ “‘■Hrfactory mastery of the skills in relation to the 

required can result in an injury. As in industrial 

cation n"' integrated into all phases of the physical edu- 

cation program of instruction. 

snort, 'rhich involve running and bodily contact, including winter 

tL SMrt. "h shooting and competi- 

these snort tt,''*^t aspects and can result in accidental injury'. In 

of sUira df rt'" *>= P-P- perform-ce 

Lilnro to n1 A-iden,^ can arise from 

drr “ t JL ■ **« established rules. Urus, safety is 

p?nnf r u ” '■> ‘1''= b-i “f “binty. 

p should be instructed in the nature and value of wearing pro- 
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tective equipment and safe dothing while participating in sports. One 
reason for the number of accidents that occur while children are busy in 
organized play is the lack of proper protective equipment. During organ- 
ized play, when the proper equipment is normally provided, accidents are 
less frequent and, when they do occur, less serious. For example, accidents 
in sandlot football games often result in serious injury to the participants 
because the players are wearing inadequate protective equipment or none 

at all. 

The safety phase of the physical education program includes Caching 
all children certain basic methods of preventing injury. Techniques o 
falling, lifting, pushing, and pulling in a manner that will prevent injury 
must be taught at the earliest opportunity. Too often this type of instruc 
tion is not received until junior or senior high school. Yet it is importan 
that children have acquired such basic protective skills and be in goo 
physical condition before they participate in various athletic en eavors. 


Other Subject Areas 

Safety instruction is appropriate in all areas of the school 
and is required instruction in many of them. Many instnictiona pro ’ 
such as social science and language arts, may use safety topics as 
tional units. In this way the many aspects of the accident pro e 
explored as an integrated part of the regular school curricu urn. . 

Science education is involved in the use of many angerou 
and complex laboratory apparatus. The creative ait 
music, and drama often involve situations m which stu en s 
jured. In all of these situations the teadier must be aware o (.jnssroom 
of pupil injury and integrate safety instruction into t e nor 
procedure. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS OF SAFETY EDUCATION 

Traffic safety and driver education, disaster prepare , ’ j£ 
tion, and the use of firearms merit special consi era ion i taught 

riculum needs. These areas '7' ‘^is recommended as a 

as separate subjects. The area of driver educa i programs 

separate course by most safety groups. 7** ^ °^l"smdy on methods of 

to society is continually increasing, and addi lon ^ntinuallv under 
solving the special problems of each of these areas is continual y 
way. 
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Traffic Safety and Driver Education' 

The Romans in the height of their glory had traffic problems in their 
large cities, and traffic has continued to create difficulties down through 
tlie centunes. It is only in relatively recent times that the schools have 
been involved in helping solve the traffic problem that plagues modern 
society. In 1962, approximately 41,000 people lost their Uves in traffic acci- 
dents. Education has joined engineering and enforcement in an effort to 
reduce deaths and injuries on the highways. 

The success of the traffic safety education program at any particular 
grade level is dependent to a great extent upon the quality of the safety 
propam which has preceded it. Preschool safety learning is the result of 
both direct and vicarious experience. This sets the stage for the elemen- 
tary safety education program, xvhich in turn prepares students for the 
juntor and senior high school programs of instruction. Driver education 
constimtes the final stage of traffic safely education in the elementary- 
econo^ sc c»l program. .The success of the practice driving or labora- 
tory phase of driver education is strongly affected by the caliber of the 
classTMm offermg which precedes or accompam'es the driWng experience. 

corrl,,!. b® integrated or 

teacher h -iT general educational program. The kindergarten 

rach» b^ds on ffie knosvledge which the child has acquired before com- 
n£c< emphasizes pedestrian safety. Sometimes it svill be 

^ innght to display 

Sd of oach indiw'dual child 

Tuit Id P"P‘'V“ os far as possible. Each teacher in subse- 

quent grades must do like\me. 

uses necessa^^h^^ grades, students are introduced to safety proced- 
with roller ““'‘“"E wheels as a means of locomotion. Safely 

treatmtn Hm!? "T""’ '’‘ 03 'oles must be given careM 

also be nan of th ’"'^os and in automobiles must 

heWto^u L’’Tr' ^ooBhout the grades the pupils must be 
^lie iulor h h h “O'fo-'onding of basic rute of the road. 

ffio WrilTge *“ 

bic%'desafetvmti«hK« Pedestrian safety and 

regarding th^ law and rairofThe road t 
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years are not too early for the school to begin to help pupils understand 
the laws governing the operation of motor vehicles. 

The driver education program should be ofFered to high school stu- 
dents before they reach legal driving age. After completing a driver 
education course, young people are better able to accept the responsibility 
for operating a motor vehicle. The complete driver education program 
consists of classroom and practice driving experience. The classroom 
phase of driver education is of value in developing knowledge and infor- 
mation about the scope and nature of the traffic problem. In order to 
re-enforce this learning and provide safe driving experiences under the 
supervision of a specialist, the pracUce driving phase must be included. 
This phase of the program assists in the development of safety information 
into safe driving habits and attitudes. 

The National Conference on High School Driver Education has recom- 
mended the inclusion of the following units of instruction in driver 
education: 

1. The motor vehicle in modem life. 

2. The driver-physical requirements, attitudes, and social responsibilities. 

3. Fundamentals of legal structure and codes related to motor vehicle 
use. 

4. Characteristics of streets and highways as related to efficient driving. 

5. Fundamentals of automotive mechanics, including preventive main- 
tenance. 

8. Fundamentals of automotive consumer education. 

7. Skills of driving.*’’ 

DrsASTER Rieparedness 

Disaster preparedness involves the preparation of students to meet 
both man-made and natural disasters. Tliese disasters include enemy 
attack, floods, svindstorms, and earthquakes. Any of these can lead to the 
need for emergency shelter, mass feeding, care of the ill and injured, com- 
munication and transportation problems, or enforcement of the law. A 
trained civilian population is needed for all these emergencies. Safety 
education has the responsibility to provide an educated citizenTj’ prepared 
to meet the demands created by any type of disaster. 

National Commission on Safety Education, /fipfi Scfiool Driver Education. Poli- 
cies and Recomm^ations (>Va$mngU)o: Nah'on^ Education Association. 1950), 
pp. 20-23. 
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The location of a community will determine to some extent the 
emphasis that civil defense or disaster preparedness drill \vill take. If 
located in a bombing target area or where some force of nature poses a 
potential threat, the drill may be planned to facilitate the orderly move- 
ment of the population to some type of shelter. On the other hand, the 
location may indicate that evacuation is the most feasible procedure. In 
some communities it will be wise to have people educated in both the 
processes of removal to shelters and in evacuation procedures. 

Regardless of location, evwy school district should plan for incorpo- 
raUng needed civil defense experiences. These plans should be kept 
within the maturity level of the students. Such educational experiences 
indude: 

1. Personal hygiene under difBcult conditions. 

2. First aid and care of the 111. 

3. Appropriate clothing and shelter. 

4. Physical conditioning. 

5. Leadership and group co-operation. 

6. Actions of a group under stress. 

7. Map reading. 

8. Emergency supplies of food. 

9. OrganizaBons that will assist in Hmes of disaster. 

^otechon against chemical, biological, and radioactive materials, and 
the means of decontamination of affected areas. 

11. Use of tools and maintenance of vehicles 

12. Operation, maintenance and repair of comrannication devices. 


Fire Prevention' 

‘inc’iVtv contributed to the development of modem 

of onwanted fires demands man’s con- 
firm A “r"' "’"^f provide education for the prevention of 

e r; e oontributing to the soluUon of this problem. In many states, 
hre prevention instruction is compulsory. 

mrt 'n, ducational program every grade and every teacher can play a 

•“ "-eet th; needs and level of 
understanding of ehUdren and adults alike. In presenBng this program, 
eve^one can be helped to understand the cause and origin of fces the 
danger of carelessness and neglect as related to the possibility of Bre 
damage, the importance of care in using Bre. and the niLssity for every- 
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one to have an interest in the prevention of fires. A sequential program of 
fire prevention can be developed which will continue through all grades 
of school. 

In secondary schools there are many opportunities for including fire 
prevention in the various subjects. In social science, topics dealing with 
the social and economic effects of fire can be included. In science a study 
of the facts concerning heat, spontaneous combustion, and the chemical 
and physical means for controlling fires can be included. Industrial edu- 
cation, home economics, and health education courses can all include 
worth-while lessons about fire prevention. 

The need for maintaining a safe school environment in which to pro- 
vide instruction in fire prevention cannot be overemphasized. Regular 
inspections of the school plant and immediate attention to correcting any 
fire hazards found are necessary to the success of a program of fire pre- 
vention. Proper attitudes toward the importance of preventing fires are 
taught best in an environment that can serve as a model for safe practices. 

Use of Fireafms 

A citizen of the United States has the constitutional right to keep and 
bear arms. With this right goes the implied responsibility to use his fire- 
arms in a safe manner. There was a time in our early history when a gun 
was indispensable in everyday living. Today it is primarily a piece of 
recreational equipment. With the growth of population and the urbaniza- 
tion of the people, the recreational use of guns must be controlled. The 
safety of young and old alike is dependent on proper, intelligent use of 
firearms. 

The proper use of firearms can be promoted through education in the 
schools. Young children must be taught that playing with guns is danger- 
ous both to themselves and others. Older children can be instructed in 
how to handle a gun safely. Camping programs which include classes in 
science and conservation are offered by elementary schools. A unit on 
safety in the use of firearms can be included in these programs. The 
physical education program in secondary schools also may offer experi- 
ences in target shooting and firearms safety. 

SUMMARY 

Safety education is one of the main avenues which must be used to 
combat the growing accident problem. In formal education, safety has 
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developed and established a position within the educational framework 
of behavioral change. In programs which subscribe to the belief that 
learning is the perfection of general or specific abilities, safety has serious 
difficulty in being established as a separate program of instruction. Most 
research studies verify the bdief that learning must involve the changing 
of behavior patterns. 

Many factors are involved in the development of a successful school 
safety program. Personal and social needs, children s interests, and course 
aims all control the selection of activities and the development of a course 
of study. In addition, school districts must meet their administrative re- 
sponsibilities in an adequate manner if a high-quality safety education 
program is to be established. Finally, a good environment that considers 
both personnel and physical factors must be established if the safety edu- 
cation program is to be successful. 

Safety education must be included at all levels of instruction and for 
all students. Education is begun in elementary schools and continued 
throughout all formal education. Special consideration must be given to 
the safety of physically and mentally handicapped students. At the same 
time, safety must be an integrated part of many instructional programs. 
Agricultural, business, health, home economics, industrial education, 
science and physical education require the inclusion of many safety con- 
cepts and activities. Special areas such as traffic safety, disaster prepared- 
ness, fire prevention, and the safe use of firearms must be given a place in 
the safety education program of the schools. 


activities 

1. Prepare a set of course aims for a special course or unit of instruc- 
donin: (a) driver education, (b) firearms safety, (c) fire prevention, (d) 
disaster preparedness, (e) general safety education. 

2. Selert an area of education normally conducted in the school (e.g., 
physic^ education, science, industrial arts) and outline the different waj-s 
m whi^ safety education is integrated into the instructional program. 

3. Plan a panel discussion which will identify the role which safety 
action could play in each of the three theories of learning presented 

in this chapter. 

4. ® school in your district and identify the special provisions the 
school has made for: (a) safety of handicapped children, (b) safety in 
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unorganized games, (c) safe^ while changing classes or during school 
dismissal. 

5. Visit a curriculum co-ordinator in your local elementary school 
district. Determine how safety is included in the curriculum. Prepare a 
complete report showing the different methods used by the school district 
in providing for the safety education of elementary school children. 

6. Review courses of study and safety guides found in the library. 
These guides are usually developed by teacher groups under the direction 
of a supervisor or curriculum co-ordinator. 
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9 

Methods of 
Instruction 


The divefsification of safety education content permits the use of a 
wide variety of teaching methods. The success of a safety program is 
dependent upon the selection of the proper methods of instruction, and 
the application of these methods to the fullest advantage. The best course 
outline and program organization are of little value if the teacher is not 
equipped to present the course in a motivating and educational manner. 
The methods must include a consideration of the psychological back- 
ground of the students. That is, their level of motivation, ability, and 
general interest as well as the physical environment (lighting, ventilation, 
and so on) must be considered when selecting the proper method for an 
instructional unit. If these factors are not considered and the method of 
instruction not carefully selected, the course’s content will be presented to 
the students in a manner which may fail to motivate them or be too 
difficult or vague for them to comprehend. 

Teaching methods contribute to the learning situation in two ways. 
First, they provide the means whereby a teaclier is able to convey the 
course content to the class members, thereby fulfilling the objectives of 
the course. This is the most important reason for professional education 
courses including a thorough study of teaching methods. Without such 
knowledge, instructional content often wxMiId be presented in a haphazard 
and ineffective manner. 

The second ^vay in which (cacliing methods contribute to (he learning 
situation relates to the direct fulfillment of aims. 'That is, the teaching 
metliod itself fulfills one of the course aims. For example, self-study 
metliods are important in providing students with learning experiences 
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while at home and also to teach them how to study by themselves. Man 
educators believe this second funcHon of teaching methods is more impoi 
tant than the first. This function provides for future learning of concept 
and facts not presently hnotvn. In this age of growth in technical an, 
social knowledge, the capacity for self-learning is important for everyone 
A second example is problem solving. Many areas of instrucHon such a 
saence and industrial arts place a major emphasis on problem-solvinj 
activities. It is important that the student learn the method-the pro 
cedure of problem solving— as well as the answer to the particular prob 
lem. This teaching procedure is similar to research methods. As a result 
problem-solving procedures will be valuable tools for every student whc 
learns them. Actually, problem-solving methods are more stable than 
course content, which can become obsolete and irrelevant in a short period 
of time. 


chapter is designed to show how the instructional program de- 
previous chapter is implemented in the classroom situation, 
e spec' c emphasis is placed on the formal classroom situation, appli- 
cahon of teaching methods can be made to a wide variety of adult and 
public information programs. This is especially true for the safety pro- 
grams for adults, described in Chapter 18 . 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR LEARNING 

A brief analysis of the learning process must bo undertaken before 
., ? ® su ject of teaching methods. This analysis will include 

ftepnnc.pal considerations which must be understood in order to de- 
velop and ut.hze successfully educational methods of instruction. For a 
through analyse of d.o learning process, the reader is referred to fte 
numerous books on educah'onal psychology.* 

imnn f primary effect on learning are of significant 

mpjtance m this analysis. These include motivation, physical character- 
istics, and environmental conditions Earii nF f 

bubon to the learning pro^rs 

cd. (New Yorlc; Ma^dbn,'*1962"”’ ^ Simpson, Educalional Psychology, 2nd 
Ilall^OW. '■•jrhofoes (Englewood CMs. N.J.i Pren.ic- 
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Motivation 

Motivation is the basis of the learning process. Learning cannot be 
forced; it must be desired and sought This desire to learn is expressed 
through interest in the information and subject matter under study. 
Interest can be developed through either of the hvo basic types of 
motivation. 

INTRINSIC MOTIVATION. This is learning for the pleasure of learning. 
The knowledge gained carries its own reward. This form of moti\^tion 
is the most desirable and the one most often sought. It is based upon the 
concept that the knowledge gained through the learning process is in itself 
the reward of learning. The individual seeks knowledge to develop his 
Own understanding of the subject matter and accepts the knowledge 
gained as the motivating factor. While this is the most desirable form of 
motivation, it is difficult to foster in the school situation, Actually, one 
of the objectives of general education Is to develop this form of motivation 
so that the student will continue to increase his understanding of his role 
in society after finishing his formal education. In practice, however, most 
educational programs must be based upon more visible and concrete 
forms of motivation, generally referred to as extrinsic motivation. 

EXTRINSIC MOTIVATION. Extrinsic motivation refers to external stimula- 
tion for learning. These sources of motivation are not in themselves part 
of the learning process. However, they must be built into the learning 
situation and become a reason or justification for learning the subject 
matter. These forms of motivation may be introduced by the teacher or 
may develop from the student’s environment and past e-xperiences. They 
must, however, be basic appeals to the individual and justify and support 
the learamg situation. 

The forms of extrinsic motivation of particular value to safety educa- 
tion are the following: 

1. Keward and punishment. Unlike the intrinsic form of motivation, the 
reward must be an external reward. Simple praise and recognition are 
often sufficient, especially in elementary education. Earning a good 
grade is often the reward. Hcnvever, the grade itself is not the reward, 
but a symbol of acomplishment. The reward may be praise and visual 
recognition, the path to a future job. monetary gifts from parents, 
praise from peer groups, fear of punishment for a poor grade, or any 
of the other forms of motivation. WTien the grade contains little x-alue 
for the student, it ceases to be a re>vard. 
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Fear of punishment is a negative form of motivation and one which 
is often held in disrepute by educators. Development of antagonism 
and resentment toward education and knowledge can easily be formed 
as a by-product if the punishment is too severe or the threat of punish- 
ment held for too long a period of time. In addition, motivation by fear 
of punishment is opposed to the basic goal of intrinsic motivation. Since 
the development of intrinsic moUvaKon is in itself a goal of education, 
fear of punishment should be used only as a temporary motivator and 
discarded at the first opportunity. 

2. Self-preservation. While this form of motivation may have little value 
for learning in other instructional areas of general education, it is im- 
portant for safety education. The desire to protect oneself from injury 
danger is basic. In adult life, this form of motivation can be modi- 
fied to provide for the preservation and protection of family and 
rien s. As noted in Chapter 3, an implicit danger exists in using this 
form of motivation. It impUes a concept of safety from danger, when 
toe emphasis should be safety for a complete and productive life. 

of motivation is of particular value in atti- 
e eye opment. As presented in the following section, group action 
s a prindpal method of developing socially acceptable attitudes 
toNvard safety. In accomplishing this aim of safety education, the 
bv fb students place on group membership and social approval 
by their peer group is of extreme importance. 

Individual and group competition can be developed into 
twf . 4 ?° learning. However, competition, especially be- 

.„div.duals, ca„ develop lesentaenl, jealousy, and a spirit of 
veb3* T te kept within bounds and de- 

fon- of contpetition. Sinee 
of democratic society. 

.t pl^s an .mportnntrole in the educational process. 

with oniwh f ^*0 ferin of competition in learning is to compete 

chlrte ! "'''■‘“P'O'''™'"'- This form of motivation has intrinsic 

itrone '''f-oompetiUon and the desire to 

leam one mstmctional unit belter than another 

“olude dominance, leader- 
7 P-f^O’ “d constmction. These 

Ae rfni, T ® ‘''‘= '“"’‘"g '"“-don ‘“'d justify 

^rtl S r f'o- 'f'-'d be taken to maki 

“eveTnm^t f '’“'"‘T “od svill not lead to the 

development of undesirable behavior patterns. 
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Physical and Environmental CHARACTEnisncs 

The phj'sical structure and abilities of the individual are an important 
factor in the learning process. Such factors as sight, hearing, and energy 
levels directly affect the leaniing process. In addition, malnutrition, 
fatigue, and the general physical state of the student can make him unre- 
ceptive to the learning process. Tliese factors must be modified so that 
alert and attentive students can approach the learning process in the best 
physical condition. 

In addition, the factors of age and maturation dictate the level and 
depth of instruction possible. Unfortunately, maturation and mental age 
are not a direct function of chronological age. As a result, a class as- 
sembled by age only will contain a wide variety of mental abilities and 
levels of maturation. These differences must be considered when planning 
and developing the instructional program. 

The physical plant and student comfort are often ignored when the 
learning process is considered. However, proper lighting, ventilation, 
temperature, and humidity are all factors which affect the student’s ability 
to learn. In addition, administrative control of class size to prevent over- 
crowding can help maintain conditions most favorable to the learning 
process. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN TEACHING METHODS, 

TECHNIQUES, AND AIDS 

The terms methods, techniques, and aids will be used continually 
throughout this chapter. While these terms are sometimes used sjmony- 
mously or interchangeably, each has a definite meaning and makes an 
individual contribution to the learning situation. 


TEAcinNC Methods 

Teaching methods are the orderly procedures used by teachers to 
direct learners in developing knowledge and attitudes leading to the fuU 
fllment of the teaching ohjeclives. In safety education, teaching methods 
include the traditional methods of lectures, lecture-discussions, visual 
presentations, directed study, and testing. In addition, many of the 
methods asmlable but seldom used bas’C unique applications for safety 
education. These methods include individualized study sheets, group 
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activities, field trips, guest speakers, panel discussions, conferences, teach- 
ing simulators, psychophysical testing, and educational displays. 


TEACinNG Techniques 

Teaching techniques are the special details and refinements of the 
presentation which the teacher employs to make instruction more mean- 
ingful. Hence, a technique is part of a teaching method and contributes 
to the effectiveness of instruction. An example of a teaching technique 
would be die way a teacher improves a driver simulator lesson by stop- 
ping the film at an unusually difficult part and showing the class the 
exact driving maneuver which should be made. 


Teachinc Aids 

Teaching aids are the special equipment, machines, and devices used 
to help ^udenis understand difficult concepts, gain knowledge of their 
oum abilities, learn and understand course content, and develop interest 
and rnotivation for the learning procedure. Examples of teaching aids used 
in safety education are displays of industrial safety equipment; operating 
and/or cutaway Bre extinguishers; boaHng, swimming, siding, or other 
rcCTeational equipment; psychophysical testing devices; driving simu- 
lalors; cutaway models of automobile mechanisms and safely devices for 
tte horae (properly constructed electrical cords, safety outlets, and the 


fulfilling course aims 


thf* f aids, and techmques must be planned to assist in 

fte fulfillment of desired course aims. In order to accomplish this, the 

teaevT' J ">"« be analyzed and the selection of 

teachmg methods determined according to this analysis. 


MoDincA-no;. anu DevixoPMEirr of SoctAiiY AccEFTAnir: ArnrunES 

^ncjpoZ aim 0/ safety education programs centers around the 
^./mat, on and development of socially acceptable attitudes. In essence, 
die role of safety edueation Is to teach accident prevention methods and to 
mstJl m people a predisposition and readiness to use these methods to 
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seek information when situations develop on which they have little or no 
safety knowledge. Teaching methods, therefore, must be selected to con- 
tribute to this primary aim. 

Studies have shown that teaching methods which involve group effort 
and activities contribute to attitude change much more than traditional 
methods of lecture and teacher-directed activities. These methods in- 
volve the student in his immediate society and, if properly handled, bring 
pressure of peers to bear on the development of acceptable attitudes and 
the modification of unacceptable ones. However, many instructional units 
do not lend themselves to group activities. Fundamental and basic infor- 
mation about most subjects is often more effectively taught by lectures, 
lecture-discussions, self-study or other teaching method. Fortunately, 
safety education has many instructional units quite suited for group 
activities from both a content and teaching method standpoint. For 
example, a teen-age safety class might be divided into groups to study 
different aspects of recreational safety. One group may be assigned the 
responsibility of investigating the hazards of water skiing and the way 
these hazards can best be minimized. The findings of each group will be 
presented to the class in the form of a panel report followed by class 
discussion. Many conditions for attitude change and development are 
present in this situation. 

First, the group is analyzing a problem of direct interest since some 
members will probably have had experience in the activity, and others 
will be hopeful of enjoying the sport. Also, the problem is being investi- 
gated from a safety point of view, which will generate a profiling atmos- 
phere of safety during the discussion. Individual members of the group 
will feel pressure to accept safety procedures since other members of the 
group appear to be accepting it os evidenced by their active discussion. 
The verbal discussion of the problem centers about the theme; “How to 
eliminate accidents, thereby gaining more enjoyment from the sport" 
Each member finds himself contributing to the theme of the discussion 
and verbalizing safe behavior. This Is the first step tou’ard the develop- 
ment of an acceptable attitude. Under normal conditions, an action of this 
type would be a response generated by an acceptable attitude toward 
safety. In other words, a person will* an acceptable attitude would react 
to the problem of safety in water skiing by contributing ideas and sugges- 
tions to any discussion of this problem. 

In addition to the class activities of discussion and pooling of knowl- 
edge, class members will have to seek additional informaUon about the 
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subject. Such responsibilities as intervie^ving members of a local water ski 
club, the Coast Guard Auxiliary, water skiing enthusiasts, or ski equip- 
ment salesmen; studying articles and renewing librarj' materials; studying 
materials of the local safety council; reviewing safety films and film strips; 
or investigating different types of water skis and life-saving equipment 
may be assigned to different class or group members. The results of these 
individual investigabons \vill be brought to the group for discussion and 
integrated into their class reports. Again, each of these activiUes repre- 
sents a method whereby a safety-conscious person might gain kmowledge 
about water skiing safety before enjoying the sport. These actions again 
duplicate the actions generated by a socially acceptable attitude and, 
therefore, lead to the development and reinforcement of this altitude. 

Ibis activity can also bring pressure to bear on the person who has 
socially unaweptable attitudes toward safety. He svill find that his atti- 
fu e OT readiness to respond is different, and that classmates do not agree 
Nvith him. He ^vilI also find that the supports for his attitude are not 
ccepte e to the group. This may in turn result in his beginning to ques- 
bon his own attitude and the beginning of its change to the group stand- 
In essence, he will begin to accept the prevailing aldtude of the group 
in order to gam acceptance by the group. The desire for group member- 
p IS a s^ng ever in bringing about the acceptance of socially accept- 


This analysis iviU also help eiplain why teen-age safely coundU 
are eSective in correcUng unsafe behavior on school campuses, and also 
why some coundls are ineSecHve. If the council has been successful in 
respected by the student population, its action 
g inst offenders wffl bruig peer pressure to bear on the offender. He will 
W to comply with the safety piocedures or he will not be accepted by 
fc JuM/r Since, in most cases Ihe student washed to be 

be™f ^ """P'T “O'* through continued effort may 

beimme a supporter of the council and safely program. If, however, the 

^ dominated- or does not have the respect of 

?cL„^ w’ -'i and control student 

oriv 1, r ^ “Sle to enforce regulations 

f ond be no more effective (prob^ less) 

*an a fairly group. %Vhile faculty direcdon can contribute to the devel- 
opment of athtudes, it is in no way as effective as group action and a 
self-generated desire to leam about safely procedures 

The effectiveness of the group method is based completely on student 
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response. If the members are placed in a situation where they can take or 
demonstrate action regarding safely activities, and if the teacher is suffi- 
ciently skilled in guiding the group to these actions and having them 
accept the actions as their own, they will contribute to their o\vn develop- 
ment of socially acceptable attitudes toward safety. In addition, they will 
learn specific information about the safety projects being studied, in this 
case, water skiing, and will leam specific information from the reports 
of the other groups in the class. Because of their efforts, they wUl be more 
receptive to the findings of the otlier class members. A secondary but 
important outcome is the knowledge gained in how to investigate and 
solve a problem. Through the process of gathering and integrating infor- 
mation on water skiing, the individual members of the group gain knowl- 
edge about the best and most effective ways of studying a problem. This 
knowledge can be readily transferred and used in other subjects and for 
other problems. 

If the teacher is not successful in guiding the group to accept the 
safety atmosphere or accept an action prognim for safety, the group 
method will fail to develop or modify attitudes. The use of the group 
method requires considerable skill on the part of the teacher, Lack of this 
skill can result in a complete degeneration of the teaching situation, with 
the possible result of the development of socially unacceptable rather than 
acceptable attitudes. The group method of instruction should be used 
only by skilled teachers and only In situations and with problems that 
lend themselves to this method. When utilized properly, this method can 
produce the desired outcome of socially acceptable attitudes toward 
safety. 

Other teaching methods used in the presentation of course content can 
contribute to attitude development. Wliile these methods might be used 
to fulfill the other objectives of safety education, they will also contribute 
to the primary objective— attitude development. These methods, coupled 
with the knowledge developed through the presentation of course content, 
will support, reinforce, and provide the knowledge necessary for the 
development of safe behavior patterns. 

It is possible to separate teaching methods and course content in rela- 
tion to fulfilling course aims only in tlie discussion of teaching procedures. 

In actual performance, each method coupled with its presentation of 
course content wall contribute to a number of course aims. Each lesson, 
however, will contribute greater depth to certain aims but possibly con- 
tribute little or nothing to others. As each teaching method is developed 
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in following sections of this chapter, its contribution to course aims will 
be discussed. 


Information Leading to Prevention of Accidents 

The development of knowledge about the nature and scope of the 
accident problem and specific methods of dealing with the problem is an 
important aim of the school program in safety education. This informa- 
tion will equip the students to respond safely to the many situations they 
confront. Coupled Nvith an acceptable attitude, information on ao:ident 
prevention will develop a person into a safety-conscious individual, ca- 
pable of dealing with the numerous hazards encountered daily and able to 
live a complete and beneficial life. 

There are numerous methods available for presenting this information. 
That method should be selected which will provide the greatest amount 
of learning and retention ^vith a minimum investment of time and effort. 
An important consideration when selecting methods to fulfill this aim is 
the need for student motivation and the development and retention of 
interest. This can be accomplished through the selection of a variety of 
teaching methods, all presented in an enthusiastic manner by the teacher. 
Variety in teaching methods can prevent boredom and monotony, thereby 
increasing the retention span of the students. An enthusiastic presentation 
y the teacher will help develop an enthusiastic response from the stu- 
dents. On the other hand, a class loses interest when the teacher lacks 
enthusiasm. 

Teaching methods particularly suited to the presentation of informa- 
tion leading to the prevention of accidents include: 

Visual presentation. This method includes the use of teaching aids such 
as motion pictures, film strips, overhead projectors, cutaway models, 
mock-ups, and driver simulators. 

2. Lectme-discussion. This method involves the presentation of informa- 
tion through a lecture, plus student discussion using the chalkboard as 
a teaching aid. 

3. Testing. Both psychophysiool testing and formal content testing pro- 
cedures svill help students gain an understanding of their osvn limita- 
tom and the extent of knowledge gained from the course. 

4. Self-study. Homework assignments and projects tviU contribute to the 

™<>‘:'Shmding of the subject matter. 

^Vhde these four methods are the principal ones used in the classroom. 
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other methods can be used to teach particular lessons and to develop 
variety and interest within the learning process. These include guest 
speakers, field trips, bulletin board displays and presentations, and indi- 
vidualized instruction sheets. 

Problem-Solving Methods 

The final aim to be considered is one in which the teaching method 
provides the greatest amount of learning, the development of problem- 
solving abilities. The safety education program must equip each student 
with the ability to gain further ioformatioo and efficiently to find the solu- 
tion to safety problems. \Vhile this aim is held for education in general, 
it must be taught and emphasized whenever the opportunity permits. As 
a result, safety education is able to make a major contribution to the 
general education of children. 

The learning of problem-solving methods can best be accomplished by 
experience. Through group activity and the example previously described 
in the subsection on attitude development, the problem-solving process 
can be developed, used, and analyzed. In the critique following class 
reports, the teacher can review these steps with the class and point out 
how they can be used to solve numerous problems students will encounter 
in their immediate and future activities. 

METHODS OF PRESENTATION 

There are many methods of presenting instructional materials avail- 
able for the elementary and high school teachers. Naturally, each method 
has its particular application and is best suited to convey information of a 
special character and contribute to the fulfillment of certain aims of the 
course. The following sections 'vill discuss the instructional methods most 
often used in safety education and, when necessary, illustrate their use 
and contribution to the school program. In addition, special emphasis 
%viU be placed on the teaching aids and devices which are required and 
whidr contribute to the particular instructional method. 

Safety education is one of the areas which profits from teaching 
methods involving student activities — learning by doing. HoweN-er, it is 
not possible to teach about accidents through direct experience. As a 
substitute, safety education methods provide vicarious experiences to pro- 
mote this aspect of learning. Tl»e methods most suitable for tin's t)'pe of 
instruction include role playing, visual presentations, and group activities. 
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The lecture is a formal oral presentation to a group of students. While 
it is normally used as an oral presentation from prepared notes, it may 
utilize teaehing aids such as a ehalk, flannel, magnetic board or various 
audio-visual aids. The principal advantage of this form of presentation 
is Ae large audience possible. While often used in the regular classroom, 
it is best suited for mass or auditorium presentations. 

The lecture method in the hands of a capable speaker is an ercellent 
jray to present facts and information to a receptive audience. It can also 
be used to inspire groups to acUon programs. Tlie success of this method 
depends upon the mental state of members of the audience. If they are 
matme and receptive, it can be very effecKve. That is svhy this method 
IS often used in college instruction. Hosvever, if the group is not willing 
to ^pt the informaKon, more subtle approaches must be used. 

Gumt shakers often use this method of instruction, thereby being able 
to reach a large audience. It is usually difficult for guests to use any of the 
student-partiapating methods since their time at the school is brief, they 

'“'""S’ "O' 'v«h the 

abdily and performance level of the students. 

tliTv, rnethod makes its major contribution to safety education 

aeeidf't °f inforaiaUon leading to the prevention of 

. , " ' as I e effect on attitude change directly. However, since 

mtormauon .s a necessary part of attitude development, its contribution 
to tins aim IS indirect but important. 

oohoge and adult instmc- 
theirminV elementary school children is too short and 

and iTl mcapable of grasping verbalized concepts. They need activity 

bwad hlT'n "’ho" fo'- 

methfxi L ^ g*"""? ^scussions and used infrequently, the lecture 

should nor ^ ^ toajor contribution to secondary education. Safety' 
^ amu d rT’ “ auditorium course since the principal 

those needtog 17*7^0™!' ^ “P="‘^“y 


Lecture-Discussion 


eon.^ hr P"hlic education. It 

of e teacher orally presenting instruction to the class. Class 
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members are encouraged to ask questions and make contribulions to the 
lesson. They often ore questioned by the teacher to determine whether 
they understand what is being presented and also to help provide motiva- 
tion for attention and learning. 

The teacher often will use the chalkboard to illustrate, emphasize, and 
review. Proper use of the chalkboard requires clear handwriting, good 
spelling, and sketching ability. An understanding of how to draw stick- 
figures and make simple sketches will be extremely valuable to the ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers. This method is often combined 
with one of the visual aids described in the following sections to provide 
a visual presentation to the class. It is by far the most popular method of 
teaching and, in many situations, is the only method of instruction em- 
ployed. 

The principal advantages of the lecture-discussion method are its 
adaptability to most teaching situations and its ease of use. It can be used 
to teach factual information as well as technical, scientific, and social 
studies. Complete class control is easy to maintain since all discussion 
centers about the teacher. It is not used as successfully in the development 
of attitudes as group action, but it does provide for a major contribution 
through the presentation of factual information and accident-prevention 
procedures. This information is necessary for building sound attitudes 
since it provides the knowledge necessary to take the correct action in a 
given situation. 

If the lecture-discussion method is used with numerous visual aids and 
supplemented Avith the other teaching methods available, the total instruc- 
tional program can be informative, interesting, and educational. If used 
in conjunction Avith the chalkboard as the only method of instruction, 
students will readily lose interest and fail to gain the maximum instruc- 
tion from the invested time. 


Visual Presentation 

A visual aid becomes a teaching method Avhen the professional teacher 
uses it in a class presentation. The visual aid itself is not the teacliing 
method. A visual presentation involves the use of one or more vist/al or 
audio aids in confunction with a class presentation by the teacher. Tliis 
method can add dimension to verbal concepts, thereby providing for more 
thorough learning and improved retention. For example, the discussion 
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with chalkboard of fire extinguishers can be greatly improved through 
the use of any of the following visual aids or procedures: 

1. Typical fire extinguishers, showing their size, shape, and operating 
principles. 

2. Motion picture, strip film, or series of overhead projection transparen- 
cies showing extinguishers* construction, operating principle, and effec- 
tive use in a fire. 

3. Field trip to a fire station for a demonstration of the use and operation 
of different types of fire extinguishers. 

Due to time limitations, all of these would not be used. However, the sup- 
plementing of the simple lecture-discussion with one of these visual 
presentations would result in improved instruction and retention. The 
following subsections will discuss many of the common visual aids and 
their application to safety education. Besides the ones considered on the 
followng pages, numerous other visual aids can be obtained and devel- 
oped to supplement and improve instructioD. 

MOTION PICTURE. The motion picture is the most popular form of visual 
presentation used in safety education. Its value is derived from its sim- 
plicity in use and its ability to develop and maintain interest. However, 
when used \vithout proper class instruction, its effectiveness can be re- 
duced greatly. In order to obtain the greatest value from the motion 
picture, the following actions should be taken: 

1. Review the motion picture prior to presentation to determine its value 
—prepare an instructional outline. 

2. Instruct the class prior to showing the film. Explain its value and special 
application. Provide definitions of new terms and identify new con- 
cepts. If appropriate, require taking notes. 

3. After showing the film, conduct a review. This may be conducted as a 
question and answer period, infonnal discussion, or written examina- 
tion. 

4. When appropriate, stop the film at important points and discuss the 
content. 

5. Most important, maintain an educaUonal atmosphere in the classroom. 

It IS possible to have the film be both educational and entertaining. It 
IS also possible to pennit the picture to be entertaininR only— or a rest 
period for the class. 

Because of the popularity and case of presentation, motion pictures 
axe often used improperly in the school program. The following “Don'ts" 
should be heeded: 
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1. Dont establish a mooie day and show a motion picture whether it is 
appropriate or not. 

2, Don’t present too many movies. Weigh the value of each and deter- 
mine whether the time expended is resulting in the most valuable 
instruction. 

3, Don’t show movies without proper review and determination of their 
application to the lesson. 

4. Don’t show movies that fail to arrive as scheduled. A movie on fire 
safety that arrives during the discussion on traffic will be of little value 
to the class. 

Motion pictures available for safety education use can be divided into 

three categories. Each of these classifications has motion pictures which 

have a particular value for the instructional program. 

1. Serious drama and documentaries. These films are designed to provide 
the viewer with a vicarious accident or accident-prevention experience. 
The serious drama usually displays a tragic experience and shows how 
this experience could have been avoided through proper accident- 
prevention methods. The documentaries show the factual results of 
serious accidents with the admonition that they could have been 
avoided through accident-prevention techniques. 

These films contain a minimum of factual information. They are 
designed to develop and modify attitudes by emotionally involving 
the student in accident situations. In addition, students are often more 
receptive to the presentation of safety instruction after a vicarious 
motion picture experience. 

Care must be taken in the selection and use of these films since it is 
possible to shock and scare sensitive children. Most of these films 
should be limited to secondary and adult education and some restricted 
for special groups, such as juvenile court referrals. 

2. Comedy and/or humor. These films attempt, through the use of ani- 
mated cartoons, to make the careless person look ridiculous as he 
creates accident situations. While some information is often presented, 
the basic purpose of the film is the changing and developing of atti- 
tudes. Tliese motion pictures show how a person might appear to 
others while ignoring accident prevention tedmiques. 

The advantage of these films lies primarily in their motivation and 
interest for all age groups. Tliey convey their message in an entertain- 
ing manner and ser\'e as a \’aluafale addition to the teaching program, 
provided they are used on an infrequent schedule. 
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3. Informational. Tliis type of motion picture often involves some drama 
but is speciiically designed to provide information on accident prevcn* 
tion. Excellent films of this type arc available on such topics as the 
steps and procedures for developing accident prevention programs, 
safe procedures in various recreational activities, fire prevention, home 
and industrial safety, and so forth. Tlus area contains the largest num- 
ber of films covering all areas of safely and, if properly used with an 
instructional outline, can provide V'aluablc instruction to the class, 
snap FILM OR SLIDE. Tlie use of the strip film in safety education lias 
slowly developed into one of the principal methods of instruction. While 
not as dramatic or as easy to use as the motion picture, the strip film has a 
number of advantages which contribute to its value as a teaching aid. 
Tbe strip film provides visual information while the teacher presents in- 
struction and conducts a class discussion and question program. Tlie 
teacher is able to use the pictures on the screen instead of his own draw- 
ings. An advantage ov’er the motion picture is the ease vv’ith which the 
teacher can conduct the presentation at tlie speed and interest level most 
ady^lageous to the class. Such factors as previous learning, age level, 
ability, and interest can be considered and incorporated in die presentadon. 

An advanced form of the strip film Includes an audio record or tape 
which accompanies the film. The film is advanced a frame at a time either 
autoiiiatically by the record, or manually by the instructor upon receipt of 
M au io signal. Most educators consider the use of the audio presentation 
erior to the oral presentation of a competent teacher. It eliminates the 
oportunity for the teacher to conduct the presentation at the ability level 
ot the class, 

ov-ERHEAD PROJECTOR. The overhead projector provides a visual presen- 
tation on a screen which is placed in front of the class and directly behind 
and above the teacher. The prindpal advantages gained by the use of this 

1. The teacher faces the class. The screen containing the visual presenta- 
hon IS just above and behind the teacher. This permits the teacher to 
mamtain class control, recognize students for questions and comments, 
and so on. 

2. The teacher can draw on the transparency with a grease pencil and 
pomt to taportant parts of the projecHon rvithout removing the trans- 
parent from the projector. In this way. the teacher can start with a 
basic drawing and add to it as necessary. 

3. Overlay transparencies can be used to develop a complex mechanism 
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or principle. These consist of a basic unit which is overlaid with addi- 
tional transparencies to develop the lesson. For example, in explaining 
the operation of a dr)' chemical Grc extinguisher, the first drawing 
could be the shell and valve structure. Tlie first overlay could show the 
dry chemical followed by a second overlay showing the freon or CO2 
pressure system. 

In the hands of a competent teacher, tlie overhead projector can be- 
come the most valuable visual aid in the school. It combines the best 
features of the slide and film strip presentation with the added features of 
class control, drawing on the transparency, and overlays. 

Unfortunately, commercial prc^uction of overhead projection mate- 
rials has been very limited. However, producers of school instructional 
materials have begun the production of overlays and, if demand warrants, 
will expand into all fields of education. The production of overlays has, in 
the past, been a responsibility of the scliools, either by the teacher or the 
audio-visual department. Due to limitations of time, material, and techni- 
cal knowledge, teachers have not been active in developing transpar- 
encies. Where progressive and well-staffed, audio-visual departments are 
available, teachers have been able to obtain well-prepared transparencies 
and overlays for classroom use. 

OPAQUE PROjEcron. The opaque projector uses a principle of light re- 
action to project opaque materials from books, magazines, or even to 
project the picture of a small object onto a screen at the front of the 
room. This projector can be extremely valuable in presenting ne%v and 
rarrent information to the class. The newly jUustrafed principle of arti- 
ficial respiration or chart showing the most recent accident staHstics can 
® projected on the screen directly from a journal or newspaper. 

In addition, pictures and drawings from the textbook or reference mate- 
nals can be projected for class discussion. 

The principal disadvantages of this method of projection are the need 
for a very dark room, projection from the center or rear of the room, and 
the lack of freedom in drawing on the picture and using overlays. How- 
ever, materials are easily obtained for projecUon >vithout added labor in 
converting them to transparencies. A system which can be used to the 
advantage of the class involves using the opaque projector for new infor- 
mation. When this information has lasting effect and importance for the 
class, It can be developed into an overhead transparency for future, more 
efficient use. 

DIOVEB SIMTJLATOBS. Driver simulators are of priocipal advaotage to 
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the driver education phase of the program of safety education. They con- 
sist of a mechanical device whidi simulates actual car operation and pro- 
vides basic instruction in driving and accident prevention skills, as well 
as advanced accident prevention instruction. This is accomplished 
through the use of motion pictures illustrating basic techniques and 
hazardous conditions ( e.g., ball bouncing out between parked cars ) and 
then recording driver reaction to the situation. This record is maintained 
through the use of an automatic recording device. 



FICUHE 9:2. Over-print command reminds the student to 
look into his left mirror to check traffic preparatory to making 
a lane change while driving the Allstate Grad Dover Trainer. 

(CourUir AUsuie Good Driver Trainer) 

As with all well-planned and developed leaching aids, the driver simu- 
lator is a valuable addition to the driver education program when accom- 
panied by a sound program of instruction. The teacher must prepare Iiis 
program carefully, providing for both a pre-film lesson and a subsequent 
analysis of the driving performance of the class. During the presentation 
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the teacher can observe driving skills and assist individual students \vith 
their special problems. 

There are three driving simulators used in driver education. The AAA 
Auto Trainer consists of a continuous belt and model car. The student sits 
in a simulated car seat and drives the model car on the continuous moving 
belt The Aetna Drivotrainer and the Allstate Good Driver Trainer both 
involve the use of miniature simulated cars, a motion picture, and an 
automatic recording device. 



ficube 9.3. High school studenls following the Chn while 
using the Aetna Dnvotrainer System. 


(Courifsr Aetna life AfEJiated Companies) 


FLANN^ A>T) MAGNETIC BOARD. The flannel and magnetic boards have 
^de applicaUon in safety education, especially in the area of traffic safety. 

e use o miniature cars on a diagrammed board provides an oppor* 
tumty to discuss numerous traffic problems aud situations. 

Monars. The use of three-dimensional models is invaluable in the pre- 
sentaUon of complex mechanisms and principles. Models have llieir 
greatest application in elementary school safety education and high school 
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driver education. In driver educaHon, they assist in the instruction of the 
operating principles of the automobile and the application of these prin- 
ciples to driving the car. Models used in safety education may be divided 
into two types: 
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material. However, commerdal cutaways are too expensive for pur- 
chase. If cutaways are desired, schools must plan on their own techni- 
cians to prepare them for instructional use. 

Models have the advantage of providing a three-dimensional visual 
presentation. When this is accompanied by good instruction, the students 
\vill quickly develop an understanding of ^e operating principles and the 
application of the principles to driver education. 

While rarely used, models can contribute to other programs of safety 
education. Examples of properly prepared extension cords, multiple-wre 
installations, and cutaway fire extinguishers are a few examples from 
other areas of safety education which could be improved through the use 
of models. 

DISPLAYS. Displays are developed for classroom instruction or placed in 
a showcase or on a bulletin board for a period of time. When employed as 
a teaching aid for instruction, display materials can be used to give dimen- 
sion to instruction and provide the student with an opportunity to see or 
work with the items under discussion. In safety education, the display is 
especially appropriate, as the following examples illustrate: 

1. Industrial safety. A display including the common industrial safety 
equipment— hard hat, met^-toe shoes, and safety glasses, plus special 
equipment such as leather jackets or water-protection equipment- 
can help the student appreciate and understand industrial accident- 
prevention procedures. 

2. Skiing safe^, A display including special shoes, skis, and other skiing 
equipment pennil the teacher to discuss the importance of using 
properly designed and manufactured recreational equipment. In addi- 
tion, the fact that safety is an important consideration in selecting 
recreational equipment can be emphasized. 

^ A display of different types of fire extinguishers and/or 

flre-Bghting clothes will convert a verbal presentation of flre-Bghting 
into a sHmulaUng and interesting discussion. Retention, motivation, 
and learning can be stimulated with the simple introduction of the 
items being discussed. 

4. aass-prepared safety posters. Elementary schools often develop safety 
poster contests in which all students in a class or school are invited to 
participate. 

A large number of displays can be assembled quickly and used to advan- 
tage in safety education. In general, stores will be glad to co-operate ivith 
the schools by loaning the necessary merchandise and equipment. 




ficuBC 9:5. Eleitienfaiy schooJ pupiJs prepare educational 
display. Student Involvement in educational activities contrib- 
ute to the development of socially acceptable attitudes and 
reinforcement of subject matter. 

(Courtesy Netlonal Safety Council) 

Guest speakeh 

A presentation by a guest speaker has already been mentioned in the 
discussion of the lecture method of instruction. It is possible, howe^’er, 
for a guest ^eaker to use any of the visual presentations discussed in the 
above section to advantage. 

Even though a guest often contributes no more information than the 
teacJier could have presented himself, a number of advantages accompany 
the use of an outside speaker. 

1. Lends importance to the safety movement. The class e.xpects the 
teacher to be dedicated to the need for accident prevention. However, 
when the president of the local safety council (also president of some 
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manufacturing company), a jet pilot, the chief of police, or some other 
person interested in safety demonstrates the same interest, the class 
members are more \villing to acfx:pt safety and accident prevention. 

2. Presents information in a different manner. The change in presentation 
may reach students the regular teacher was not able to reach. 

3. Involves community leaders. The use of community members in the 
educational program of the school gains their civic support for the 
school in general and safety in particular. 

Care must be exercised in selecting a speaker. He must be a person 
who can speak well before student groups and svho has a message to 
convey. The presentation also must fit into the instructional program and 
be more than a change of teachers. Attention must be given to the 
schedule of the guest speaker. Wlienever possible, have him meet all 
groups at the same time rather than having him stay all day to speak to 
each class individually. 


Field Traps 

A Eeld trip to on industrial plant. Bre-fighting demonstraHon, under- 
™teris laboratory, and so on, can provide firsthand information regard- 
ing the Mpect of the safety program under study, In addition, the 
presentation by the company representative will add further to the 
instructional content. 

Many schools use regular school buses for field trips and, with proper 
authonzation from parents, avoid school liability complications. Most 
stries and civic groups welcome the opportunity to provide an edu- 
cafaonal experience for school children. 


Group Acuvities 

Group activities were discussed in detail in the secUon on the aims of 
safety education. As described in that section, the principal advantage of 
poop actuaries centers about the growth and development resulting from 
student involvement. Up to this section, all the teaching methods ivith the 
exception of hvo types of motion pictures had the principal aim of pre- 
sen ng OTurse content— that is, information on the scope and nature of 
the accident problem and methods of accident prevention. The fnlflllment 
of this aim contributed to the development of attitudes as a secondary 
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function. However, group activities reverse this order and make attitude 
development the principal aim . 

Group activities can be used for almost any of the lessons in safety 
education. However, they require a capable teacher and should not be- 
come die only method of instruction. They are time-consuming and do 
not represent the most efficient method for teaching basic information. 
The group activity should always culminate in some type of student 
report. This report could be witten, duplicated, and accompanied by a 
brief oral presentation. It could talce the form of individual presentations 
of research findings, a panel discussion, or a debate. In any case, the entire 
class should become involved with the activities of each group. 


Role Playing 

Role playing is a modified form of group activity. Used in moderation 
and under the direction of a capable teacher, this method of instruction 
can become a valuable addition to the safety education program. Bole 
playing involves the assignment of particular roles to class memhers. Each 
member then acts out the role to the best of his abQily. A good role play- 
ing situation ofteri involves a group presentation, followed by a general 
class discussion. A simple example might involve various situations be- 
tween a traffic officer and a violator. More complex situations involving 
courtroom scenes Nsnth a reckless driver, judge, arresting officer, and wit- 
nesses can also be used. 

The role playing situation is an excellent method of building sound 
attitudes. In ad^tion, it can also be used to convey valuable knowledge 
and information. 


Individualized Instbuction 

Individualized instruction is a necessary and valuable part of most 
instructional programs. Tlie most common type of individual instruction 
is the homework or self-study assignment. This may be made on the basis 
of group or individual assignments. Most safety programs involve both 
types of instruction. Group assignments consisting of reading and written 
assignments contribute to the development of an understanding of course 
content. Special assignments for students interested in particular facets 
of safety will encourage them to discover the role of safety in speaalized 


areas. 
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A secondary value of individualized instruction is its direct relation- 
ship to future self-study techniques. Since education is an ongoing process, 
the development of sound principles of self-study is an important aim of 
education. It is developed and promoted through realistic and well- 
planned programs of self-study. 

Another type of individualized instruction involves the practice driv- 
ing car. In tliis situation, each student is given an opportunity to drive 
the car and become familiar with the skills and procedures necessary for 
safe operation. This direct contact and safe performance under the guid- 
ance of a practice driving teacher will provide the students with experi- 
ences involving the display of a safe pattern of behavior. Repetitive safe 
behavior is an important method of developing socially acceptable atti- 
tudes toward safety. 


Closed-Circuit Television 

This is one of the newer methods of instruction and can contribute to 
s ety education in the same manner as it contributes to other instruc- 
tional programs. It has the advantage of permitting a single well-planned 
presentation, often including demonstrations, to be presented to large 
n^bers of students grouped either in a single auditorium or in small 
clasHooms. Following the television presentation, the teacher can easily 
conduct a class discussion on the information presented. 

Like a movie, it becomes increasingly ineffective when repetitively 
used and when the discussion of the presentation is omitted. It has the 
a vantage, when compared with a motion picture, of presenting current 
mformation >vithout elaborate production procedures. However, it does 
not attam the level of perfection often present in a motion picture 
presentation. 

Closed-circuit television, like the lecture, makes its principal contribu- 
hon to the presentation of factual information. Its contribution to attitude 
development is primarily through the ehanges brought about by the gain- 
mg of factual information. / o 


TEACHING METHODS AND UNITS OF INSTRUCTION 

Teaching methods are often ignored during the planning and prepara- 
tion of units of instruction. Yet the success or failure of the unit is depend- 
ent upon how skillfully the teacher selects and uses the teaching method. 
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The best organized and most carefully selected content is of little value if 
the teaching methods are not able to transmit the information or inspire 
the students to learn. Even if the method is successful in presenting the 
content, the professional educator is more interested in selecting the 
method which will promote the greatest amount of learning with the least 
expenditure of time. 

The selection of the teaching method must be given the same attention 
and consideration as the selection and preparation of the course outline. 
In selecting the best teaching method or methods for the unit, the follow- 
ing items should be considered: 

1. Select methods suitable for the instructional content. Group activities 
are not appropriate for the presentation of basic information. A display, 
however, can assist in the presentation of the unit on fire-fighting 
equipment, 

2. Select methods that motivate students to learn. Most units can be 
taught using many different methods. The teacher can only establish 
the climate for learning — ^he cannot force learning. The teaching 
methods establish this climate and, as a result, are the most important 
considerations for tlie teacher in motivating learning. Methods which 
involve students in discussion and activity as well as a variety of visual 
presentations have proven successful as motivating factors. 

3. Select a variety of teaching methods. Regardless of how successful a 
teaching method might be, it should not become the exclusive method 
of instruction. Unfortunately, many teachers utilize the lecture-discus- 
sion method, svith an occasional motion picture, as the only format for 
presentation. When this happens, student motivation is often lost. 
Variety leading to motivation is desirable in safety education. Fortu- 
nately, the tremendous scope of instruction in safety permits the effec- 
tive use of virtually every teaching method available. 

4. Select methods within the interest and capacity of the teacher. If a 
teaching method is outside the ability or interest of the teacher, it 
should be avoided. Teacher enthusiasm is an essential part of instruc- 
tion. 

Once the teadiing methods are selected, they must be planned and 
prepared as carefully as the course outline. If audio-visual aids, guest 
speakers, or field trips are planned, the specific arrangements must be 
started early in the semester. If teadiing methods arc carefully selected 
and properly planned, the instructional program will fulfill the established 
course aims. 
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SUMMARY 

The selection of appropriate teadiing methods and the enthusiastic 
use of these methods in the classroom can make a major contribution to 
the fulfillment of established aims. While this statement is true for any 
instructional program, it is most important for programs which list atti- 
tude development and change as a principal aim. Attitude change is a 
function of many factors in the instructional program. Since it is a readi- 
ness to respond to some object in the environment, it must involve infor- 
mation as well as human behawor. The information is necessary to direct 
the response, and the behavior becomes the visual interpretation of this 
information as it is filtered through the attitude structure of the individual. 

The instructional program must contain the content and information 
necessary to provide the person with receptive attitudes and the informa- 
tion necessary to respond in a safe manner. It is hoped that the instruc- 
tional methods, coupled with the information presented through the use 
of these methods wiU jointly contribute to the development of socially 
acceptable attitudes toward safety. 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Select a unit of instruction in safety education and plan the teach- 
ing methods which you might use in the presentation of this unit. List 
the advmtages and disadvantages of each. IdenUfy the method or combi- 
nation o methods which you believe would provide the maximum instruc- 
tion with a minimum expenditure of time. 

2. Visit a local school audio-visual center and identify the services 
which it provides for the teachers of the district. 

3. Prepare and present a short lesson to the class on some aspect of 

^ umque method for presenting your lesson, such as 

role playing, display, overhead projector, model, and so on. 

•1 ^ bibliography of films, film strips, and other visual aids 

available for: 

(a) Driver education. 

(b) Fire safety. 

(c) Transportation of students to and from school. 

(d) Industrial safety. 

5 Plan a group discussion to identify ways in which teaching methods 
oan be used to contribute to cad. of the general aims of safety educah'on. 
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Providing 
Safe Pupil 


Transportation 


Phovjdinc: toanspobtation for school studenls has become a very large 
enterprise. Nearly 12.5 million students in the United States are trans- 
ported to and from school daily in about 175,000 school buses and an 
additional several thousand private passenger cars that are used regularly 
or^ 's ptirpose. If all school bus systems in the nation were operated as 
^ would form the largest mass transportation system in 

^ ’5tt>iy of the world. School bus transportation has progressed rapidly 
the relatively inefficient horse-drawn vehicles of some 50 years ago to 
the fast, efficient, and safe steel-bodied school buses of today. This ex- 
p^ion of school transportation programs has provided both broader 
educational experience and a greater degree of safety for school students, 
or ese reasons, pupil transportation has become an integral part of 

education in the United States. 

Schcwl transportation plays a very important role in providing an ade- 
quate educational program for the youth of the nation. The efficiency of 
mo P^d transportation programs has enabled us to move from the 
° Tj ^ School House" into the more economical system of 

c»mo t schools. These lai^er school units serve a greater number of 
s ente thus are able to provide better laboratory, shop, physical 
e ucahon, Md other types of facilities so necessary in modem educational 
p grains. the many factors that make this expanded educational sys- 
tem possible, pupa transportation must be given a lion’s share of the 
credit. Today, approximately one-third of the total enroUment of our ele- 
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mentary and secondary schools are transported to and from school at pub- 
lic expense.”^ 

Pupil transportation deals directly with the safety of school students; 
therefore, it is an important part of the safety program of most school 
districts in the country. In fact, no school safety program can be complete 
without giving consideration to providing safe transportation to and from 
school for its students. Safe school buses are particularly important in 
these times of greater concentration and complexity of motor vehicle 
transportation. Walking, cycling, and riding in private passenger cars are 
becoming increasingly hazardous means of going to and from school. 

The enviable school transportation safety record is not a matter of 
chance. It has been achieved through the application of sound safety prac- 
tices to an important problem of school-age youth. If this record is to be 
maintained, it will be necessary to continue these sound practices and to 
improve upon them where possible. This chapter will discuss such ele- 
ments of safe school transportation as, (1) education of riders, (2) selec- 
tion, instruction, and supervision of drivers, and (3) management of the 
school transportation program. 


THE SCHOOL BUS SAFETY RECORD 

The school bus transportation safety record is excellent. It has been 
said that the safest place to be in the United States is in a school bus. 
Although it may be difficult to prove this point statistically, this statement 
does reflect the confidence that has been built in pupil transportation pro- 
grams. This confidence is based upon fact. Recent figures compiled by 
the National Safely Council show that the comparatively small number of 
school bus accidents which do occur result in very few student injuries 
and even fewer fatalities.- 


School Bus Accident Facts 

It is difficult to make exact comparisons of scliool bus accidents be- 
cause some states do not separate them from injuries and fatalities in all 
motor vehicle accidents. However, 42 states reported 8.90S buses in 

« Wallace N. Hyde, ‘Take JndusUy* Jflnt: Develop Safe Bus Driven “ Safety 
Education. May 1958, p. 2. ^ ^ ,na,\ n, 

* National Safety Council, Accident Facts (Chicago: The Oiundl. 1961), P- 01- 
Note: All staUstics in this chapter are based upon or taken from the pubLcation. 
Accident Facts. 
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accidents in which 2,067 passengers were injured and 50 killed during 
1960. Thirtj'-one of the children were killed when crossing the street while 
boarding or leaving the bus rather tlian in collisions involving a bus. It 
can be seen that, when the numbers of injured and killed are related to 
the total number of pupils carried on school buses each day, the injury and 
death rates are very low. In fact, only sixteen hundred-thousandths 
(.00016) of one per cent of the children svho rode buses to school daily 
were injured and only four mUIionths (.000004) of one per cent were killed. 


Student Accidents CoxfPATir p 

In reporting on aU student accidents, the National Safety Council has 
pthCTed data on those that took place while the child was under the 
junsdiclion of the school, and on those that occurred while not under 
^ 00 j^sdiction. Accidents taking place while pupils are going to and 
om school constituted 7.8 per cent of the total school jurisdictional acci- 
dents rn 1960. This 7.8 per cent is made up as follows: 


tvpe of accident 

School bus 
Public carrier 
Motor scooter 

Other motor vehicle — ^pedestrian 
Other motor vehicle— bicycle 
Other motor vehicle— other type 
Bicycle— not motor vehicle 
Other street and sidewalk 
Other 

Total 


PER CENT 
A 
.3 
.1 
1.1 
2 
A 
.5 
3.1 

1.7 

7.8 


a expec^, street and highway accidents that do not involve 

„ - j cT ^ common type that occur while pupils are 

LTaci do not in- 

capacitate the mjured child for very long. 

nahirf* involve a motor vehide generally are more serious in 

mtme. Motor-vehcle-iovolved accidenls rank second in frequency. He 
bus u a factor in only A per cent of aU accidents as compared with 
scLm h to ““I” vehicles ler than 

wl T’ Pf “d ”-«or scooters. Hence, it can be seen 
ch rl p ^ ^ rather small part in the accident experience of 

students gomg to and from school. 
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School buses are used for many activities other than transporting stu- 
dents to and from school. Field trips, athletic events, student excursions, 
and other activities use school bus facilities. Accurate data on accident ex- 
perience in these special activities are not available. However, all evidence 
seems to indicate that the safety record under these circumstances is very 
good. 

It must be recognized that any accident in which the victim receives 
doctor’s care or is forced to be absent from school for one half day or 
more as a result of the injury is counted in the reports of the National 
Safety Council. Thus, a bumped knee that keeps a child out of school for 
one half day and a v^ide crash which incapacitates the child for a month, 
or causes his death, are each counted as one accident by the Council. The 
seriousness of the injury is not taken into account. Therefore, it is not 
possible to compare the degree of injury suffered by children who are 
hurt while going to school on buses with the degree of injury experienced 
by pupils who are struck by vehicles while walking to school or injured 
while riding to school in passenger cars. Nevertheless, observation over a 
period of years leads to the conclusion that most injuries suffered fay young 
people while riding on a school bus are not as severe as those that are 
received by the fchildren who are injured while walking to school or are 
the victims of other types of vehicle mishaps. School bus transportation is 
an important segment of a total school safety program. School buses have 
a good safety record, but it is a responsibility of educators to make it even 
better. 


INSTRUCTION AND SUPERVISION OF RIDERS 
Proper instruction and supervision of pupils riding on school buses is 
an important phase of a school bus safety program. Although they must 
obey instructions of the driver, riders must learn to protect themselves 
rather than to depend on the bus driver to take care of them at all times. 
Eacli school district, and to a certain extent each school within a district, 
must develop an educational program for the young people who are riding 
on the buses. They must be taught to understand the unique traffic condi- 
tions of their district. At the same time, the instruction must include the 
basic characteristics to be found in all good student passenger safely pro- 
grams. In addition to proper instruction in personal safety, adequate 
supervision should be provided for bus-riding students. Tliis is usually 
done through the use of adult supervisors or school bus patrols. 
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Educating the Pupils 

The scope and sequence of cducah'on for school bus riders will vary 
from place to place. However, all programs should include certain basic 
information.® 

PERSONAL RESPONsmiuTY. Eadi passcngcr on a school bus, is respon- 
sible for his own conduct and his own safety. No matter how young or 
how handicapped a rider may be, he must be taught to feel responsible 
for his actions. As a child matures, he will be expected to take more and 
more personal responsibility. He should be given every opportunity to 
obtain the information and attitudes necessary to understanding and 
appreciating the fact that his own conduct is of basic importance in de- 
veloping safer school transportation. 

OBEY DiREcnoNS. Every passenger on a school bus must obey the direc- 
tions of the bus driver, who is in complete charge of the bus. He is re- 
sponsible for the safe operation of his vehicle and for the safety of bis 
passengers as well. Therefor?, every rider who has been taught to take 
rwponsibUity for his own actions realizes that his first obligation is to obey 
the directions of the driver. 

AU passengers on a school bus must obey the directions of the school 
bus patrol if such an organization exists. Bus patrols have an important 
un on m sc ool bus safety. The specific duties of patrol members will 
be discussed later in the chapter, but it should be remembered that obedi- 
ence to their orders is expected of every student passenger. 

SCTOOL BUS STOPS. Children should exercise great care in going to the 
people who live in urban areas where traSic is heavy 
should ^careful in crossing at intersections and must not play in the 
ose pupils who live in the country also should be instructed in 
prc^r pedeslriaa pn.ctices. They „.usl be laught to walk on the left side 
marl acing traffic. Where a shoulder exists at the side of the 

road, the stodents shoold walk on this rather than on the main traveled 
porbon of fte road. Preferably, they should walk single file and never 
more than two abreast. ® 

Children should not play in the streets while waibng for the bus. In 
order ‘o keep *e temptation of playing on the roadway at a minimum, 
pnpJs should taught to leave home at the appropriate time. The bus 
must be routed so that it arrives each morning at a Leduled time. The 

Edui?nm°Dlu ShSlt'^o.Ts (Sgo® 
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parents should know the bus schedule. School authoriUes should help the 
parents to determine the time at whidi a pupil must leave home in order 
to meet the bus on schedule. The youngster should not arrive so far ahead 
of schedule that he has time to get into trouble while waiting for the 
bus. However, children should leave their homes early enough to be able 
to board the bus on time. A youngster who is in too much of a hurry may 
become careless and forget to keep alert for hazards. A child may be con- 
scious of dangers normally, but when he is in a hurry he may forget to 
take proper precautions for his own protection. 

BOARMNG AND LEAVING THE BUS. Children should board the bus \vith a 
minimum of delay and in an orderly manner. Crowding or pushing should 
be prohibited. The younger children should be allowed to get on the bus 
first. Once on board, each child should take his assigned seat if it is the 
normal practice to assign seats. Most important, the passengers should 
remain seated until the bus has stopped at its destination, standing up on 
a moving bus can lead to falls. Extra precautions must be taken in districts 
where, because of crowded conditions, school buses must carry standees. 

When a passenger leaves tlie school bus, he must exercise special cau- 
tion in crossing the road or street. The school generally provides off-street 
loading zones or an area at the curb on the side of the street on which the 
school is located. Therefore, the chief danger Is to be found on the route 
between the bus and home. Many children will hav© to cross a busy street 
when leaving the school bus at the dose of the day. As a result, it is im- 
portant that they learn the safest way to cross the road after alighting from 
the bus. The method used in many communities is one that is used in no 
other type of traffic situation. Hence, it is necessary to teach this method 
and also to instruct the students that this method is unique to school buses. 
Pupils are taught to stand in front of the bus after getting off and to cross 
the street only after the bus driver tells or signals them that it is safe to do 
so. When the driver has given the signal to proceed, the children should 
walk across the highway. Although it is not a recommended practice, some 
school districts discharge pupils and allow them to cross the street without 
supervision. 

As people are usually taught that they should never cross in front of a 
vehide from whidi they have just alighted, the method of crossing the 
road after leaving a school bus must be emphasized over and over again. 
Furthermore, there will be spedfic situations in which special instructions 
must be given. One good example of such a situation is the need for pupils 
to cross a multiple-lane highway or street after leaving the bus. There 
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seems to be no general agreement on what constitutes the best method of 
crossing such wide roads. Each situation provides a separate problem to 
be solved. However, there is a basic premise upon which to determine llie 
solution of each individual situation. All children must be taught that, 
while they are to obey the bus driver’s instructions when crossing the road, 
they are also to rely on their own powers of observah'on and judgment. 
It is unwise to trust any motorist. Even though the law requires that they 
must stop for a school bus, some drivers may not do so. 

EVACUATION. Pupils should be Instructed in the proper method of 
evacuating the school bus in case of emergency. They should be taught 
how to use the emergency exit door and the “kickout” windows. Tliey must 
know how to find and operate the emergency brake, the ignition s^vilch, 
and the fire extinguishers. Students should be trained in the procedure to 
follow in case of fire, wind, flood, atomic attack, or any other emergency. 
Schools not only carry on practice drills, but also use audio-visual aids to 
instruct children in emergenc)' procedures. 

SPECIAL AcnvmES. School buses cany youngsters to many kinds of 
events. The student who is transported from home to school and back 
again is only one of the types of passengers to be considered in a pupil 
transportation program. School buses take the athletic teams, cheer lead- 
ers, song leaders, the band, and often tlie rooters to games away from 
home. School clubs use buses for their activities. The pupil being taken 
on a field trip by his teacher is another type of special activity rider. Spe- 
aa instrurtion in safe practices should be given to students using school 
buses for these purposes. 


Adult Supervision 

Stadents being transported in school buses must be subject to some 

responsibility of the bus 
. ven 1 e iver is a student, as many are in several states, such 
fevers are selected for their ability to assume the mature responsibility of 

supervision of youngsters riding on the bus. 

ties the f busM are being used for transportation to school activi- 

hilitv f mem ers in charge of the activity must assume responsi- 

^hty for student conduct on buses. Coaches and teachers who supLise 
i filing, and to 

bns tiding and also in any 
P regulations applicable in special situations. Furthermore, faculty 
personnel must co-operate closely svith the bus driver In supervising the 
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riders. The safety supervisor should instruct the faculty members in this 
area of responsibility. Also, guidance must be provided the faculty spon- 
sors of these special bus trips through the medium of board of education 
policies established to govern the use of school buses on such occasions. 


School Bus Patbols 

Many school districts use students as members of a school bus patrol 
to assist with the supervisory functions of school bus operation. In this 
way, the school bus patrol also can play an important part in the educa- 
tion of riders. Most often the patrol is thought of as a service group that 
provides assistance to the driver and to the pupil passengers. It is true that 
patrol members serve as helpers for the driver and students, but at the 
same time they do much through their example and advice to younger 
students that must be classed as educational in nature, “School officials 
who are responsible for pupil transportation programs will find Bus Pa- 
trols worthy of consideration as a program helpful in accident prevention 
and in improving safety education for children.”"* 

An important element in the success of the school bus patrol Is the 
teacher-sponsor. Such a sponsor is the link bet\veen the school administra- 
tion and the patrol, the drivers, and the passengers. It is very important 
to have an interested, enthusiastic faculty member in charge of the patrol, 
as this gives all concerned a feeling of confidence in the importance of 
their roles in providing safer pupil transportation. In addition, the sponsor 
serves the practical function of directing the co-ordination of activities of 
the patrol, the drivers, and the passengers. A number of problems which 
face the bus drivers can be worked out in meetings of these groups called 
by the sponsor. 

The patrol receives its training from the teacher-sponsor. The specific 
duties of the patrol will vary somewhat depending on tlie size of the bus 
and the number of passengers carried, as well as on the conduct of the 
passengers. Also, the traffic situation and the personality and desires of the 
driver \vill tend to have an effect on the duties of the patrol members. 
Nevertheless, there are standard types of duties that bus patrols handle 
under the supervision of the teacher-sponsor. For example, patrol mem- 
bers usually:® 

•American Automobile Asjociab'on. Sa/rttf Pcinl Handbook (WashfngJon: The 

a>’uneil. School Bus Safel;^— Educates FuptJ rastongers. Safety 
Education Data Sheet No. 63 (Chicago: The Couno!. 1054). 
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1. Help supervise the loading and unloading of the bus. A patrol member 
may form the passengers in a line for boarding purposes and see that 
they enter the bus in an orderly manner. Another patrol member may 
stay inside the bus and help the students to find their seats and store 
their books and belongings properly. Also, he may assist in checking 
the attendance. 

2. Help maintain order among the passengers. In so doing tlie patrol 
probably will see to it that the students remain seated, keep reasonably 
quiet, keep their bodies inside the bus, and refrain from talking to the 
driver and tampering with the emergency exit. 

3. Help supervise students who cross the road after they have alighted 
from the bus (and, at times, when boarding). This is particularly true 
in the case of handicapped students. 



ncuBE 10:1. The school bus patrol assists the driver in 
providing safety for pupil passengers. 


(Couttesx Natioflal Szfetr Cotucil) 

4. Help direct the evacuation of flie bus in case of an emergency srid 
during evacuation drills. 

5. Help control the students in case of an accident. 
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In selecting the members of the school bus patrol, pupils who have 
good attendance records are usually chosen first, because it is important 
that the patrol members handle their work regularly. The use of substi- 
tutes at frequent intervals tends to weaken the efficiency of the patrol. 
Students selected to serve on the bus patrol should be capable of assum- 
ing, and willing to assume, the responsibility involved. Once the patrol 
personnel has been selected, it is common practice to assign two members 
for each bus run. Usually the patrol members assigned are those who live 
as near the end of the bus route as possible. Careful selection, assignment, 
and training of patrol personnel are important factors in the supervision 
and education of the pupils in safe school bus riding practices 

THE SCHOOL BUS DRIVER 

The driver is the key factor in safe operation of a school bus. For this 
reason, he should be as well qualified as possible. "Yet, despite the in- 
creasing dangers of highway travel, many communities pay minimum 
attention to the dependability of their school bus drivers.”^ In order to im- 
prove this condition, all states have established rules and regulations to 
provide minimum standards for selection, instruction, and supervision of 
school bus drivers. There is a noticeable lack of uniformity among the 
states because conditions that affect these matters vary from state to state. 
However, there is considerable agreement on a number of basic principles. 

The National Conference on School Transportation, held in 1959, was 
sponsored by five of the major educational groups interested in the pro- 
motion of safer pupil transportation. This conference revised the minimum 
standards originally set up in 1949 to serve as a guide to the states in the 
regulation of school buses and in the selection, instruction, and supervision 
of school bus drivers.'^ The varioxis stales have publications which contain 
rules and regulations or training programs for bus drivers, or both, that 
follow closely these suggested standairis. Some of these guides are: 

1. Rcgtdflti’ons and Laws Concerning Operation of School Buses in 
California. 

2. Instructors Guide for Training School Bus Drivers in Florida. 

3. Guide for the Selection and Training of School Bus Drivers in 
Manjland. 

4. Handbook for School Bus Drivers (North Carolina). 

• Paul W. Keamey, ■'^Vho Drives Your School Bus?" Safety Education. Mar. 1954. 

^ ^ National Education AsxKtttloa, Selection, Iiutrvction end Su;>crcirion of School 
Bua DriccTS (\Vashington: The Association, 1901), pp. 1-23. 
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5. Ohio School Bus Operaiton Regulations. 

6. School Bus Drivers in Oregon, Rules and Regulations for Safe Pupil 
Transportation. 

7. Handbook for School Bus Drivers (Texas). 


Selection* 

To obtain well-qualified bus drivers, it is necessary to set up adequate 
standards for their selection. In so doing, such matters as the age, charac- 
ter, emotional stability, physical fitness, knowledge, skill, and e.xperience 
should be considered. For example, no bus driver should be hired for 
initial employment tml^s he is between the ages of 16 and 65. A large 
majority of school bus drivers in North Carolina are students selected, 
trained, and supervised by personnel of the Department of Motor Vehi- 
cles. A driver must be reliable, self-reliant, honest, physically and morally 
clean, free from addiction to drugs or alcohol, and a user of acceptable 
language. Furthermore, emotional stability, patience, even temper, and 
calmness under stress are important to the success of a school bus driver. 
Physical fitness is an important consideration in the selection of a 
school bus driver. A driver needs to have enough strength to handle the 
bus, including full use of both hands, arms, legs, and feet. He cannot have 
any communicable disease, and must be free from any disease that im'ght 
interfere with his driving. It is important that the drivers visual acuity be 
no less than 20/40 in one eye and 20/50 in the other (mth correction), 
^d that his depth perception and field of vision be adequate. In addition, 
e must have good hearing. Before employment, and once each year 
ereafter, or as requested by the employing agency, the bus driver should 
ave an e.xamination by a licensed physician approved by the employing 
agency. The results of the examination should be made known on a form 
provided by the state department of education. 

The prospective dnvers knowledge, skill, and e.xperience are impor- 
tant factors to consider in the selection process. He must know the rules 
governing pupil transportation, as well as traffic laws, signs, signals, and 
road markings. His skill must be demonstrated in all aspects of safely oper- 
atmg the school bus including double-clutching and do\vnshifting. turn- 
ing, starting when stopped on an upgrade, backing and steering, stopping 
and starting at school bus stops, adjusting speed to conditions, and ma- 
neuvering the bus in limited quarters. He should be a licensed driver xvith 
a record of no conrictions for traffic violations and no charageable acci- 
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dents for three years prior to the time of his application An applicant with 
less than three years of driving experience should be given a driver educa. 
tion course and some apprenticeship training before being permitted to 
drive a bus alone. 

The state department of education or other appropriate state agency 
should establish a special certificate for school bus drivers. All bus drivers 
should be required to qualify for the special certificate within a specified 
time after their employment begins. 


Instruction 

Selection of the school bus driver, no matter how carefully it is done, 
cannot eliminate the need for instructing the drivers, either before they 
are liired or immediately afterward. Tlte employing agency is not alsvays 
completely aware of the value of an educational program for school bus 
drivers. Therefore, the state department of education should develop an 
awareness of this need on the part of employers and the public through 
conferences set up to discuss the problems in school transportation and 
through the use of press, radio, and television to bring the importance 
of instructional programs for sdiool bus drivers to public attention. 

The state department of education should set up the principles guiding 
the instruction of bus drivers, and should assist local districts in planning 
and conducting training programs. The local instructional activities should 
be established by the district representatives, with the assistance of state 
department of education personnel, and should be administered by the 
local district oflScials. Provision for a continuous program of training for 
school bus drivers should be made in the budgets of the state department 
of education and in the budgets of the local districts. In some states, much 
of the training is done by state department of education staff employed 
especially for this purpose. Midiigan, Ne>v Me.Tico, and a number of other 
states have well-developed programs for the training and retraining of 
school bus drivers. 

To be successful, the classroom groups should include from 15 to 25 
drivers, with no more than four drivers per vehicle for practice driving 
instruction. A regular classroom facility and a bus for practice driving are 
needed. A minimum of 12 hours of class and 12 hours of drivang should be 
provided as an introductory course, and should be supplemented by at 
least 10 hours per year of in-service training. A small number of well- 
trained instructors could carT>' on the tcacliing of the courses, as it is usually 
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difficult to obtain large numbers of adequately trained teachers. In some 
states the training is carried on through colleges. Resource specialists 
from private and public agencies should be used when they can malce a 
desirable contribution to the program. A program of this type should be of 
such quality that all school bus drivers are required to attend both the 
preservice and the in-service classes. 

The actual program should include instruction in the following areas: 

1. Laws and ordinances relating to driving the school bus. 

2. Rules and regulations governing pupil transportation. 

3. Driver qualifications and responsibilities. 

4. Handling of children. 

5. Safe driving practices. 

6. Causes of traffic accidents. 

7. Care and preventive maintenance of the bus. 

8. Caring for emergencies, including first aid. 

9. Practice driving under supervision. 

The details in the above areas should be filled in after a job analysis 
has been made of the duties and activities required in driving a school 
us. In so doing, provision should be made for meeting the needs of indi- 
vidual drivers as far as they can be determined. Qualified instructors Nvill 
use recognized teaching methods involving adequate student partidpa- 
Uon, die use of audio-visual aids, and utilizing tests devised to provide 
additional learning as well as measuring student progress. High-quality 
instruction can be expected to make the classes most successful. 


Supervision 

school bus drivers have been carefully selected and properly in- 
s ct in the performance of their duties, it is essential that they be 
equate y supervised. Supervision is the key to maintaining a safe, eco- 
nomical, and efficient pupil transportation system. The supervisor should 
^o'vs his district, can maintain good public relations, 
^ a t orough understanding of pupil transportation procedures. He 
must have re^lar contact Nvith every bus driver and kmow him well. The 
supervision o Ver education and school bus transportation is combined 
m s oo districts and in several state departments of education. 

ihe duties of the supervisor of school bus drivers are varied. Generally, 
they wdl include instruction of the bus drivers, checking on driving prac- 
tices, observing loading procedures, and controlling activities at bus stops- 
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The supervisor should take part in the selection of bus drivers and sen'e 
as a consultant to them on problems concerning their routes, schedules, 
and vehicles. In addition, the supervisor can be expected to plan bus 
routes, keep records, investigate accidents involving the school buses, and 
serve as the representative of the school administration in working with 
principals and teachers, and with the lay public, including highway, traf- 
fic, and law enforcement personnel. A good supervisor is an important 
factor in the success of the pupil transportation program. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE TRANSPORTATION PROGRAM 

Safety is generally recognized as a responsibility of the administration 
or management of a business or industry. This is equally true of school bus 
transportation. Transporting pupils in safety is most certainly a function 
of school management. School bus safely is an administrative responsibil- 
ity that Involves both the state and the local school district. 


State Agencies Responsible for Management 

In all states, the responsibility for management of the transportation 
facilities ^vill be shared by several agencies. The agencies may have some- 
what different names in the various stales, but in general they Nvill be 
made up of the following and wll exercise powers similar to those listed 
belowj 

1. The department of education is responsible for matters pertaining to 
safety of school buses and to the behavior of pupils and drivers. 

2. The highway patrol or state police is responsible for the enforcement of 
state department of education rules and traffic laws. 

3. The department of motor vehicles is responsible for issuing and revok- 
ing the licenses of school bus drivers. 

4. The public utilities commission is responsible for regulating common 
carriers that transport pupils to school. 

Reference has been made to state publications tliat concern themselves 
with rules for bus operations and with selecting and training drivers. 
Similar materials have been developed to aid school districts in managing 
transportation facilities. Such publications include; 

1. An Administrator's Handbook of S<^toal Transportation (Alabama). 

2. Georgia Minimum Standards for School Buses. 

3. School Bus Transportation in Illinois. 
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4. Tran^orfation for Iowa Public Schools. 

5. Transportation, New Jersey Handbook for Boards of Education and 
School Boards. 

6. The New Mexico Minimum Standards for School Buses. 

7. Minimum Standards for Design and Equipment of School Buses for 
West Virginia. 


Management in the School District 

Final responsibility for management of the school transportation pro- 
gram rests with the administrative personnel of the local school district. 
This is true whether the school bus transportation system is owned and 
operated by the district or contracted for with private carriers. Some 
districts own some buses and contract for others. As with other aspects of 
a safely program, planning is a matter of primary importance in pupil 
transportation. The planning for safe school transportation should en- 
compass all phases of the operation.* This was pointed out further at a 
recent National Safety Congress in Chicago, as follows:* 


j’ survey] caused us to conclude [that] the lack of 

Bc^d of Eduction policy on school bus routing contributes to the inefficient 
and imewnomical organization of the present transportation system. The num- 
ber of side spun to the main bus route can be reduced by proper routing at a 
considerable savings to the Board of Education. Policy should at least be con- 
eeme w the basic questions as to the maximum travel time for high school 
® cmentary pupils on school buses, maximum speed at which buses will be 
V operate, and the maximum time that transported pupils arrive at 

school before it opens— or wait for a bus after school is dismissed In the 

taal analysis, let us not lose sight of the fact that the purpose of safety, effid- 
eranomy in transportation is to make available the better educational 
program, which, after all, is the basis of our existence. . . 


e management functions of school administrators in the develop- 
men o a sc oo transportation program are many and varied. However, 
ey e considered to fall into these three categories: administration, 
operation, and school bus equipment. 


^MKisnunoN. The purely administraUve aspects of the pupil trans- 
po a ion program deal svith problems of organization and business man- 


lb “127" S'l'ioo' (MinneapoUr, Minn.; Eductional Publidios. 

196tn.’ll"'°“’ N™.feK.r (Chicago: Nadoml Safely Council, 
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Qgement o£ the operation. Some important administrative functions 
include: 

1 . Development of district policies governing all aspects of pupil trans- 
portation. 

2. Planning the over-all school transportation program based on a survey 
of district conditions to determine needs for pupil transportation and 
the type of service best fitted to meet those needs. 

3. Selection and training of bus drivers, mechanics, and other needed per- 
sonnel including a district director or supervisor of transportation. 

4. Providing adequate insurance protection against possible property 
damage and liability losses. 

5. Maintaining necessary records and reports including budget, costs, and 
numbers of students transported. 

6. Evaluating the safety and efficiency of the various facets of the school 
transportation program. 

OPEBATION. Operation of the transportation program deals with the 
daily functioning of the transportation system. Program operation includes 
such items as: 

1. Routing, scheduling, and dispatching buses. 

2. Providing safety precautions in selection of bus stops, loading and un- 
loading of passengers, and passenger conduct on buses. 

3. Providing safety instruction and precautions for riders while in the bus, 
at bus stops, and on the routes the pupils must cover beriveen the bus 
stop and their homes. 

4. Providing such added services as pickup and debvery of handicapped 
children, scheduling special activities buses, and taking students on 
field study trips. 

scjjooi, 3VS EQurPMEHT. Tire acquisition, maintenance, and care of 
school buses is an important responsibility of the school district. Some of 
the problems relating to this phase of the pupil transportation program 
include: 

1. Obtaining buses, supplies, and equipment that conform to or exceed 
state minimum standards. 

2. Inspecting, at regular intervals, sidiool buses by district officials and 
such state officials as required by law. 

3. Maintaining buses in a safe and economical operating condition at all 
times through provisions for both preventive maintenance and repair 
work. 

4. Providing proper storage and maintenance facilities for all equipment. 
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FIGURE 10:2. This modem school bm is equipped with 
Bashing red lights, an extremely large windshield, concave mir. 
ror. outward opening doors that are actuated by air, left side 
emergency exit door, non-skid steps with white safety edge, an 
au oraabe ra mg system, and many more features designed 
tor the safety of student passengers. 

(Courtesy CiUjg Brea , Haywud, California) 


SCHOOL BUS THANSFORTATION IN THE FUTURE 

SchMl bus transportation ivill change and improve in the years to 
Mme, R IS quite possible that the school bus of the future will be nuclear 
^wered or wiB move a short distance above the ground on a cushion of 
^ Such equipment has been already tested. While we move toward this 
type of transportation, it is probable that the conventional type of bus ivill 
und^o ^„y improvements. Large, double-decker buses may come into 
J controlled. Tires sviU be blowout 

P|wf, and more dependable air brakes svill be developed. Probably tele- 

Td etrs't bT' 
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The work of the National Committee on Unifoim Traffic Laws and 
Ordinances has brought about increased uniformity in school bus laws. 
National conferences on pupil transportation have developed recom- 
mended, minimum standards for school bus operation. A greater degree 
of uniformity has been realized as a result of these efforts, and there is sure 
to be even more in the future. 


SUMMARY 

Pupil traiispOTtalion is an integral part of a total school safety’ program. 
The school bus provides a high degree of safety for children going to and 
from school or participating in special trips as part of either co-curricular 
or regular classroom activities. This good record must be maintained and, 
if possible, improved. 

To improve the safety record of the school buses, the riders must be 
taught proper safety practices. All districts provide educational programs, 
some more effective and complete than others, in an effort to get the 
pupils to luiderstand the importance of co-operating in measures estab- 
lished for their safety, Some districts make excellent use of school bus 
patrols in the education and supervision of riders. 

Improving the procedures for selecting, instructing, and supervising 
school bus drivers is also an important factor in bringing greater safety 
into pupil transportation. Suggested minimum standards have been estab- 
lished by national conferences. These suggested standards have helped 
the states in setting up rules to aid school districts in providing greater 
safety. 

A number of state agencies have a responsibility for the transportation 
program, but it is the local school district that must take final responsibil- 
ity for its success or failure. These activities, for which the school adminis- 
trator is responsible, are numerous. They range from the planning and 
initiation of tlie program, through all phases of the operation, to the final 
evaluation of its success. 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Survey the pupil transportation program in a nearby school district. 
Evaluate the program in terms of organization and management. 

2. Make an analysis of (he school bus accident reports maintained by 
a sdiool district during the last year. 
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3. Prepare a brief talk for your dass, outlining reasons for adopting a 
bus patrol in a school bus program. 

4. Prepare a job analysis for the position of school bus driver. 

5. Ride a school bus route when pupils are being brought to school. 
Prepare a report on safety factors observed including (1 ) supervision, (2) 
bus stops, (3) routing, (4) boarding and leaving the bus, and (5) 
discipline. 

6. Visit a school bus maintenance facility. Evaluate the maintenance 
program in terms of providing pupil safety. 
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School Liabihty 
and 

Insurance Protection 


Everk teacher must be aware of the legal as well as moral responsi- 
i es e as for the welfare pf his pupils. The previous live chapters of 
this section on “The School Safety Program" emphasized the moral and 
edurabonal responsibilities as well as the professional methods which the 
teacher and school have available to fulfill their responsibilities. This 
apter is planned to provide insights into the legal aspects of safety, and 
the ways in which the teacher is involved in school liability. 

^ ^ ^ discussion of school liability and insurance protec* 

uon might seem contradictory to a book dedicated toward the promotion 
. , society. However, accidents will continue to happen 

the school as well as in other areas of the environment. Liability laivs 
^ protect the innocent. If a student is injured in school and his 
. elieve the school or its representatives were negli- 

irallrr ® "ght to seek a 

school H-’w.?"™!!*" damages arising from die accident. Most 

oiif-: A ^on state governments are still immune from school law 
LTreo?- iT’ “ '’■<= tosult of an accident. The 

Zt Porran bringing soft ageinsl a teacher must show 

ZZZ '0^0 the action a prudent teacher would have 

rtZlZZ of ptoof being the full 

bin Ted Vi “"ff- t’otio capable teachers have 

been sued and lost their cases. Due to lack of knowirfge, circumstances, 
carelessness, an accident occimed which a prudem teacher should 
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have taken precaution to avoid. As a result of this ever present possibility’, 
each teacher must consider the fact that he might be sued in the after- 
math of an accident. He must, therefore, familiarize himself with the 
extent of his personal liabili^ and the necessary precautions to protect 
himself. 

Liability laws are designed to protect, not persecute, the innocent. 
Teachers, as well as other professional groups responsible for the safety 
of others, often look at these laws as a threat to their careers and question 
their existence. Liability laws have made and will continue to make a 
ma|or contribution toward the promotion of a safe environment. They 
provide for the following functions: 

1. Protect the innocent by promoting safety activities which might have 
been ignored had liability laws not existed. In this manner, liability 
laws contribute to the reduction of accidents. 

2. Establish fault and, most important, cause of accidents. This action will 
permit correction of the situation and avoidance of similar accidents. 

3. Provide financial payment to innocent victims, thus helping relieve the 
financial burden imposed by the accidents. 

TEACHER AND SCHOOL LIABILITY 

A teacher is liable for a school accident when he'is legally responsible 
for the occurrence of the accident. He is, then, answerable for financial 
claims and damages. In all but nine of the 50 states, schools districts and 
state governments have retained (Iieir historical immunity against law 
suits and cannot be held liable for an accident. As a result, a person who 
believes the school is legally responsible for an accident in one of the 
■41 states claiming immunity must bring suit against the teacher, individual 
school administrator, or other district employee. 

The concept of government immunity is based upon common-law 
reasoning during the Middle Ages in England: first, the King can do no 
^v^ong; second, the State represents the King and therefore can do no 
wrong. Being infallible, the State cannot be sued \Wthout its consent. Tlie 
State is therefore immune from legal suit for tort.* Tliis concept is often 
referred to as the divine right or common law immunity. \Vliile this belief 
has been substantiated in the courts and has historical precedence, a 
recent court decision in Illinois may ha\’e established the legal basis 

• N.E.A. Researcli Division for the National Commission on Safety Education, U ho 
it LiabJe for Fupd Injuries^ (Washington; National Education Assodation, 1963). p 18. 
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upon which this immunity may be challenged. In this case, a student sued 
the school district for $56,000 as compensation for personal injuries sus- 
tained when the school bus left the road, allegedly as a result of the 
drivers negligence, hit a culvert, exploded, and burned. The case was 
finally heard by the Illinois Supreme Court where Justice Ray I. Kling- 
bird \vrole, “The rule of school district tort immunity is unjust, unsup- 
ported by a valid reason and has no rightful place in modem society. . . . 
We do not believe that in the present day and age, when public education 
constitutes one of the biggest businesses in the country, that school district 
immunity can be justified on the prolectlon-of-the-funds theory.”® Even 
though the Illinois legislative body immediately enacted a $10,000 re- 
covery limitation on each case, this legal decision has resulted in a serious 
re-evaluation of the concept of government immunity. Within the 10- 
month period following this decision, four other state supreme courts 
dealt with this same prindple. Wisconsin and Minnesota joined Illinois in 
supreme court decisions against government immunity. On the other 
hand, the Pennsylvania and Michigan Supreme Courts ruled the other 
way, sustaining government immunity. As a result, in one year five cases 
attacking the precedence of government freedom from tort liabiUty have 
been heard by five different supreme courts— three of the resulting deci- 
sions have dethroned the traditional state Immunity.* 

Besides the legal decisions cited above, nine states have enacted legis- 
lation which waived school immunity.^ While this legislation has taken 
i erent forms in the various states, each of them has accepted some of 
the responsibility for answering daims resulting from school injury. In 
California the waiver of immunity is complete. In Washington the legis- 
lahve statute permitting suit allows legal action on claims applied to all 
sc oo activities, except accidents arising from athletic equipment and 
P aygroun apparatus. Some of the remaining nine states have enacted 
statutes which indicate that, if teachers are held liable for an aeddent 
arising out of school duties, the school district wUl pay for the judgment 
within specified limits. Other states, such as Wisconsin. require that safe 
school premises be provided on penalty of liability.s Even though some 
states have accepted legal responsibiUty for school accidents, the majority 
ate sbll protected from suit by the divine right precedent. As a result, the 


* "News of the Schools," _ j, 

ta.-, ”4 ■ “»> Accident" Safely 
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burden of responsibility is left to the individual employees of the district, 
particularly the teachers. 


Tort LiABimT 

While many different forms of liability exist, tort liability is the one 
involved in the teacher-pupil relationship. “A tortious act is a wrongful 
act consisting of the commission or omission of an act by one, without 
right whereby another receives some injury, directly or indirectly, in 
person, property, or reputationr^ The act does not have to be intentional. 
In almost all tort cases, the songful part of the act is committed Nvithout 
intent. In either case, a tortious act involves one of the folIo\ving situa- 

1° An act or omission causing ham. which the person did not intend to 
cause, but which should have been foreseen and prevented. 

2. An act in itself contrary to law or an omission of a specific legal duty, 
which causes harm not originally intended. 

3. An act which is intended to cause harm and is successful. 

Tort UMlity then consists of the condition whereby a perron « rejonni,^ 
and obligated for a claim involving in;ury to a person, his property, or 

'"'’^ort^ses always involve a personal claim rafter than criminal prm^ 

cuhon. That is, a tort law suit would be worded 

than the criminal form of State os. Smith. Therefore, a 

which nomially involves legal action betrveen tivo people rather than 

criminal prosecution by the state. . t „„ * 1 ,- f?r^f sihia- 

In school liabiUty cases, the greatest danger a^ses 
tion for tort liability which involves unintenhonal „ 

act or omission of an act. Some school examples which could result 

rl' phys“2i°Sll^'aorteacher permitting students to engage in a new 
acHvity without proper instmction. 

2. An Justrial arts teacher fading to ivam a “I; ® 

which could result from improper use of a „„ 

3. A science teacher leaving the room while students h 

laboratory experiments. 

’/fcifi.p- 5- 
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Necucence 

Negligence must be proven before an award can be made against a 
teacher or district for injury or damage resulting from the school program 
or activities. Negligence is defined as t/ic failure to act as a reasonable 
person, guided by ordinary conditions, would — or doing something which 
a prudent and reasonable man wotdd not do* Negligence is a legal con- 
elusion that can be determined only by the courts. The burden of proof 
in negligence actions lies with the plaintiff, the person bringing suit, 
rather than the defendant, the person being sued. In the student-teacher 
relationship, the student's parents or guardians must sue the teacher or, 
when permitted, the school district, and prove that a school official acted 
in a negligent manner which resulted in injury. When this is accomplished, 
the person bringing suit will be able to collect from the sued, usually an 
amount of money directed by the court. In many situations cases of tort 
liability are settled out of court by mutual agreement of the parties in- 
volved in the case. 

The court normaUy evaluates at least three factors in determining 
whether a teacher, or other person being sued, is guilty of negligent 
e a>aor. ese factors also influence the amount of damages awarded 
the plaintiff. * 

1. Test of foreseeabUity. When a reasonable person could have foreseen 
the result of his actions or omission of action, and disregards this 
toowledge he is liable for negligent conduct. At the same time, if the 
anger rou d not be foreseen by a prudent person or was bev'ond the 
^ ^owledge ejected of the person, he is not liable. 

nWbutory negligence. ^\Tien the plaintiff's own action contributes 
o IS injury, and when this action or omission of action is determined 
to be negUgent, the plaintiff is guilty of contributory negligence. In 
these cases, the plaintiff normally cannot recover damages. When both 
parbes are at fault, neither can recover from the other for resulting 


in - a student svas struct 

"’""■■‘8 in loss of 4.esiEht. 

the others He rv^ a- assigned a seat in the comer some distance away from 

to the teacher “ '™“"- >““o. Instead of re,Lting 

to the teacher on compIeUon of the lesson, as he had been drreoted, he &ed 

* Ibid, p. 4. 
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toward three hoys who were poundmg afuminmn and watched them from a 
distance of about twelve feet. It was in this position that he was struck in the 
eye by a piece of metal. 

It was the contention of the plaintiff that the district was negh’gent because 
goggles were not provided for, and required of, all shop personnel ... as 
standard protective equipment. 

In deciding in favor of the defendant school district, the court maintained 
that no substantial evidence was apparent that would indicate such danger 
existed and was known, or ought to have been knov^m, to the authorities,”® 

It should be noted that in deciding this case in favor of the defend- 
ant, the test for foreseeability, as well as contributory negligence, was 
evaluated by the court. 

3. Comparative negligence. This is a relatively new concept in legal judg- 
ment, one rvhich attempts to weigh the extent of liability’. “In this con- 
cept, the courts will assign the degree of fault between the defendant 
and the plaintiff, and apportion the amount of recovery possible for 
the plaintiff. This type of decision permits the court to assign degrees 
of liability rather than a judgment based on full or no liability. 


Liability in Physical Education 

Whenever a student is active and physically engaged in an activity, he 
is more liable to be involved in an accident than when he is seated in the 
classroom. As a result, physical education and other school programs in- 
volving activities represent the greatest potential hazard for school acci- 
dents and resulting liability suits. 

Physical education activities, induding competitive sports, account for 
nearly 40 per cent of aU schcwZ accidents. II general playground and 
unorganized activities are included, over 50 per cent of all school acci- 
dents can be attributed to physical education activities. The three leading 
areas of injury are unorganized activities, football, and basketball. Unor- 
ganized activities are engaged in by the majority of children and, idtliout 
pre-established rules, develop a hazardous situation. This hazardous con- 
dition is verified by the statistics. Football and basketball rate high in the 
injury category because of the constant bodily contact and pressures to 
push human accomplishment to the utmost. Because of the relativelj’ high 

• Fred A, Olsen, “Student Injuries and Teacher Uability (Past 1)," School Shop, 
Oct. 1060, pp. 21-22. . , „ . ^ 

“•Denms J. KigJn. Tort LtabiUiy Affceting Shop Teachers uith Frxyeisions for 
Avoiding Accidents arid LHigattan, Dissertation, Univ. of Missouri, 1959. p. 53. 
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number of injuries, physical education teachers must be particularly 
aware of the accident potential, methods for creating a safe school envi- 
ronment, and their moral and legal responsibilities to the students, as 
described in Chapters 7 and 8. 

A review of some of the school incidents which have resulted in law- 
suits wU aid in understanding the potential hazards and resultant re- 
pomibOities of teachers of this important phase of the school program.” 

1. First base was an ordinary square sack on a slippery gym floor, and the 
person was hurt because the base slid away from her. Reasonable care 
would have required under such circumstances that the base be se- 
cured against sliding away. 

2. A school board scheduled three basketball games to be played simul- 

aneous y in a gym of such size that the three courts were contiguous 
or overlapping. The school board was liable when one of the players 
was hurt by another from the next court. Reasonable care would have 
anticipated danger from such overcrowded condiHons under the cir- 
cumstances of a fast-moving game. 


Liability m Industrial and Science Education 

development of industrial educaUon, coupled rvith 
“perimental work in tbe exact sciLces. has 
aSdent n T ■>' '^hool officials of the 

"rc^rairH . r *an five per cent of 

ffiarLe^f . P laboratories and less 

advance o( ' "" •eboratories. However, with the continual 

Lme morV i-tHrctional programs rviU be- 

“s^iraunaT of efuipment and 

subiect area^ h Occident potential is high. The teachers of these 

safcw nr3 a ? opportunity to acquaint themselves svith 
their students!^^^’ ^ “oduct appropriate safety programs for 

suits ^"d have resulted in law- 

urinlH PO'-“ --ards and resultant liahili- 

1. A pupil was injured on a machine while trying to extricate a pieee of 

O N T IT- 

op cit . p. 20, ivision for the National Commission on Safety Education, 
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metal when another pupil stepped on the treadle. The action of another 
pupil does not relieve the teacher from liability. 

2. A pupil was injured while using a power saw without a guard. Even 
though the pupd knew there was danger in using the saw without a 
guard, he did not know the amount of danger, and hence his using the 
machine without a guard does not constitute contributory negligence. 
The school district and/or teacher are responsible for permitting the 
unguarded machine to be used. 


Liabujty in Driver Education 

Driver education has, during the past Wo decades, grown mto a 
major program within the school curriculum. Since the praet.ce dr.vmg 
phase of driver edncation involves teachers in possible automob.le aca- 
dent situations, the program must be given spedal 
tag its potential os a source of tort liab.l.ty, A as.c <) jec m 
education is to help relieve the trafiic accident problem, area of 
traffic safety is the most destructive phase of the ^ 

lem. As a rllt, the ddver educaHon student must enter A.s 
“arena” every time he receives a driver trainmg lesson. Th® 

Uon teacher must therefore both teach and pracbce the 

will lead to the development of a safer driving '^0 — 

law immunity enjoyed by over 40 of the state also apphe 

of driver education. The states which have a roga e education 

have, at the same time, made themselves liable for dnver 

““ states have provided that tasurance^may bejmchasedjor 
driver education veh.cles and cla.ms ° permissive 

svithin the framework of the insurance pohcy ^ ^ P ^ 

legislation does not repeal the genera uractice driwng phase 

Uon for children injured while engaged m then pract.ce an g 

of instruction. 


Teactier Liadiuty 

Each teacher must carefully evaluate P-^^’ ^ 

„u„e the extent of Ws liability. Th.s w.U va^- ta^ate t^^^ 

area to teaching area and, e^n g teacher or 

teacher to teacher. Tl.e most important point 
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individual is free of tort liability. As a result, each teacher must be aware 
that, if he is guilty of negligence in the safety of a student, he may be 
held liable for the resulting damages. In a number of states, statutes have 
been passed which compensate the teacher for judgments awarded against 
him (often wthin certain maximum limitations) if they result from the 
performance of school responsibilities. It should be noted that these 
statutes protect the teacher from financial loss but do not make him 
immune from tort liability. 

In states such as California, where immunity rights have been re- 
pealed through legislative action, the teacher received no protection 
against tort hability. Suit may be brought against the teacher and, if 
won, tlie teacher is responsible for damages (compensation, recompense, 
or satisfaction for an injury) as directed by the court. However, the fact 
that the district may be sued and, as the employer, is normally responsible 
for the actions of the teacher, indirectly relieves the teacher of most of the 
financial responsibility for accidents. People seeking restitution for injury 
will normally sue the district, since it is responsible for the action of the 
teacher and normally has the financial means to pay the damages awarded 
by the court. In most cases the teacher, as well as administrative personnel 
and the school district, are originally named in the suit. However, the 
teacher has no assurance that the district will be required to pay damages 
and he may be held responsible for his negligent action. 

In the 41 states which do not permit suit against the district, the re- 
sponsibility for tort liability is placed almost exclusively on the teacher. 
Fortunately for the teachers, few cases of negligence have been brought 
mto court, and of those which went through the legal process only a few 
ave resulted in proven negligence and the awarding of damages against 
However, the cases of negb'gence which have been proven 
s on cause every teacher to evaluate the possibility of his being iu- 
volved in a situation of this type. 

Negligence on the part of a teacher must be proven before damages 
be arvarded against him. mile most teachers have sufficient Imowl- 
e ge a out t eir subject area to avoid incorrect or inaccurate instruction, 
tte concept of omitted iosimclion is possible among ail teachers, includ- 
Ing the best. It behooves all teachers to build safety into their school 
responsibilities and make adequate provisions to protect themselves 
against tort liability tlirough errors of omission. The following procedures 
are erampies of those whiel. svill help a teacher avoid condtlions u:hieh 
might lead to liability suits; 
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1. Remain in the classroom while classes are in session or students in the 
room. 

2. Obtain consent statements from parents before engaging in an activity 
which is different from the normal class activity (field trips, nature 
hikes, and so forth). 

3. Exercise prudence in storing materials, especially dangerous chemicals. 

4. Administer safety tests before students are permitted to engage in new 
or dangerous sports or operate industrial education laborator}' equip- 
ment. 

5. Anticipate student actions and correct conditions which might lead to 
student accidents. 


School Board, Disnucr and Administbator Liability 

The school board and school district enjoy common law immunity un- 
less the stale has tahen legal action to eliminate it. Even though the schral 
board is composed of individual members, usually they are not hable 
their negligent acts since they are considered a government entity ' 
such, e^joy any immunity the state government h^ ™ 

administrators also enjoy a form of immunity from lega ac on. 
viduals, they could be sued for negligence in m 

room teachers. However, administrators are rarely roade 
pupU injury situations. They have a posiUon whch places ^ 
L tJte and the school board. Traditionally, this ^ ^ 

them free of most liahUity suits. In disrtcts svhem the f 
district have retained stale immunity, the leader is 
in any tor, liability ease. IVhenever a teacher is F'-"' ^ 
charge of a group of children, whether in a classroom, ^ 

corridors, on a field nip, or on die P' .mnsta 
dent safety remains svith the teacher. It as no ^ where 

student r^ponsihiUty from die teacher m F-”“M , 

school districts and boards are no. immune. J 

passed from the teacher to the disnric. The J„ jis- 

over. To date, the administrators legal ^ 

cussed by the courB to an eaten, dia, ' ,s direct 

liability. However, if die has 

responsibility of a group of students, he is servi g 

» Ibid.p. 10. 
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the same responsibility for student safety and the same exposure to suit 
in case of injury. 

Even though the school administrator seems to enjoy a relative degree 
of freedom from legal recourse, the school board often views his position 
as having moral if not legal responsibility. If a school develops a poor 
accident record, the principal is the person who must assume the re- 
sponsibility for the poor record and plan corrective measures. In addition, 
the school administrator has been delegated the responsibility of working 
wth teachers, counselors, and the PTA in planning, implementing, and 
supervising the total school safety program. 

INSURANCE PROTECTION 

Every professional person responsible for the welfare of others should 
ascertain the extent of his personal liability and investigate the possibility 
of insurance protection. This is particularly true of teachers. Proper in- 
surance coverage will protect the teacher or district from financial ruin, as 
%yell as provide payment to assist the injured party in resuming a normal 


For the Teacher 

The teacher should receive first consideration for protection against 
damage claims since he is the most vulnerable person in the school, The 
principle responsibility for obtaining this protection and verifying its 
ewstence remains svith the teacher. He must carefully evaluate the extent 
of personal liability which might arise within the framework of his teach- 
ing an extracurricular responsibililies, and then take the necessary steps 
to ^tain insurance protection. These steps may include: 

e purchase of a liability policy which will pay damages awarded 
against im for any accident occurring in connection with his teaching 
situation. Professional organizations often have policies of this type 
available to all members on a group coverage basis. The basic contract 
IS \vnttcn ivith the organization, and member names are added as they 
subsmbe. Cost is usually nominal. Often a 510,000 liability policy, 
which mil protect the teacher from all school liabiUty suits, costs the 
mdmdual teacher os little as one to two dollars per year. 

-. TIio application of protection obtained through an existing homeoivner 
or automobile insurance policy. Ilomcorvner policies generally con- 
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tain liability protection for accidents happening on personal property. 
This coverage is often extended to provided blanket protection against 
all personal liability suits, whether at home, work, or in the community 
— with the exception of automobile accidents. Automobile liability 
policies often extend their coverage to protect the insured while driving 
any automobile. It is often possible to have this coverage extended 
to include protection for a driver education teacher engaged in practice 
driving instruction. 

3. The purchase of a simple personal liability policy from an msuranw 
agent or broker. These policies usually include full protection, \vith 
the exception of automobile liability. 

The driver education teacher must be particularly alert to make certam 
he is protected during behind-the-wheel instructioa Many basic liability 
policies exclude automobile protection, since this coverage is e^ens 
and must be puichased separately. If there is any doubt about his cover- 
age as bsted ta the poUcy, the teacher should obtam a rvntten agreement 
describing his coverage while engaged in practice drivmg 
The potential liability of a teacher is greatly reduced 'jh™ ‘ 
repeals tomunity. However, many states hold tenaciously 
rilht protection Urdess the state has passed legislahon whi^ pm«d« 
for the payment of aU awards against Uie teacher, he *ouH 
consider thTpurchase of insurance protection Fovide the se^V 
needed for effLve teaching. Even in states providing for the payment 
claims, the teacher should make certain that he is fully cover . 


For the District 

The school district must be concerned about iusurauee 
when the state has taken legislaUve action to remove - 
immunity. Some stales have authonzed distocts to p 
policiesld then permitted suit within 

some cases, this coverage extends only to the ® ^ f 

driver eduiiation. In others it provides some protection to all phases 

^"■^SSltiicts which perm^aw f ^ 

comes an important consideration. The ^ 1 ™“' S 
surance premiums, while low ^some disWets 
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However, claims are diERcuIt to budget and a large court award could 
bankrupt a district. A few years ago a high school student was injured 
while playing football and, after due deliberation, a judgment of $325,000 
was obtained against the distrirt and probably would have resulted in 
bankruptcy had the amount not been reduced to just over $118,000. 

Most school districts which have been permitted to purchase insurance 
by legislative action have obtained this protection for their teachers and 
pupils. Every teacher should become aware of the insurance coverage, if 
any, his district has purchased, and how this coverage will protect him in 
case of suit. 


For the Student 

A new type of insurance protection for the student injured in a school 
accident has been developed during the past few years. In districts sub- 
scribing to such a plan, parents are asked to purchase accident insurance 
coverage for their children while at school. These policies carry various 
forms but generally provide medical payments for all types of sdiool 
accidents. Unlike other medical plans, they usually will not cover illness, 
but will provide payment for such things as fitting glasses for eye injury 
and dental care for injury to teeth. These policies often include clauses, 
similar to workmans compensation, which provide cash settlements for 
lost limbs, sight, hearing, and so on, and purchase of artificial limbs and 
special wheel chairs. 

The purchase of this insurance Indirectly aids the school district in 
meeting its liability responsibilities. Many law suits have been initiated 
became this was Ae only method whereby the injured could collect for 
medical expenses for treatment of his injury. Payment of these expenses 
by an insurance policy relieves the district of these potential suits. Most 
important, however, is the fact that these policies provide protection for 
the pupil and assure him adequate medical attention should injury occur 
while he is at school. 


For Speoai, GRom>s 

Efforts have been made during past years to by-pass state immunity in 
regard to liability and the accompanying provision which forbids the pur- 
cbme of insurance by the state or its representatives (school districts). 
vVhile many slates have abolished or modified these restrictions, the large 
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majority of states still prevent districts from purchasing insurance or 
accepting liability for school accidents. As a result, plans such as the Ath- 
letic Benefit Fund have been developed to protect special groups within 
the school. 

The purpose of this plan is to provide a reasonable financial payment 
to provide proper medical care and rehabilitation expenses. This program 
is usually statewide for all athletes registered by their schools. In case of 
injury, payment is made on the basis of severity, type of injury, and 
needed care. In some states, this program has been extended to other 
student activities.’* 


SUMMARY 

The awarding of a judgment against a teacher or school district must 
be based on proof which shows that a representative of the school was 
guilty of negligence. When this is accomplished, the court may award 
damages based upon the factual information presented in support o 
the claim. , . 

Since most school districts are protected by traditional government 
immunity, only individual employees of these districts can e sue . 
teacher is the person most often named as the de en ant since 
directly responsible for the students in his classroom, is onca y, 
not been possible to have any of this responsibility * 

school board members or school adrainistrators. Hence ‘f 
enjoys immunity from suit, the parents of an injured student must bnng 
suit against the teacher and attempt to prove neg igence. 

In order to teaeh and conduct school acUvities n a 
educational manner, the teacher must be kept as free “ P“^ 
concern over potential law suits. This can best >>-ccomphshed th Jgh 
insurance protection. Even though this might be sho.™ .f 

bihty of tlfe school district, the teacher must accept 
the school district cannot or will not accept it ue o a carefully 

legislation by the state. In any case, each " 

his liability protecUon for school accidents and, if J 

the addiUonal protection which wiU provide the assura 
duct the instructional program. 

1. n I rt I Stack and I. Duke Elkow, Editcolkm for Safe Living, Ihtel ed. (Engle- 
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AcrmTiES 

1. The waiving of state immunity is a controversial issue in many 
states. Plan a debate based on the question: "Should states pass legisla- 
tion which ^vill waive the common law immunity which prevents 
individuals from bringing cases of tort liability against the stale or its 
representatives?" 

2. Analyze your liability and insurance protection in the state and 
district in which you teach or plan on leaching. 

3. Prepare a list of general safety procedures which will provide for 
adequate supervision and protection of your students. 

4. Determine the cost of liability protection through organizations 
representing your teaching area and through a private insurance brober. 
Compare their benefits. 
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ACTIVITIES 

1. The waiving of state immunity is a controversial issue in many 
states. Plan a debate based on the question: “Should slates pass legisla- 
tion which will waive the common law immunity which prevents 
individuals from bringing cases of tort liability against the state or its 
representatives?” 

2. Analyze your liability and insurance protection in the state and 
district in which you teach or plan on teacliing. 

3. Prepare a list of genera! safety procedures which will provide for 
adequate supervision and protection of your students. 

4. Determine the cost of liability protection through organizations 
representing your teaching area and through a private insurance brolcer. 
Compare their benefits. 
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Part Three'FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SAFE LIVING 


In the third section of this book the ftindamentals 
of accident prevention programming are applied to the 
various areas of human activity. 

Included in Part Three are the following chapters: 

12. Home and Family Safety, 

13. Occupational Safety, 

14. Public Safety, 

15. Safety in Traffic and Transportation, 

16. Fire Prevention and Protection, 

17. Disaster Preparedness. 



12 

Home and Family 
Safety 


Someone once wrote, “Your home may be your castle, but the enemy 
IS not entirely outside the tvalls.” A very tbought-provoJdng statement, 
but one that should be carefully analyzed by every man, woman, and 
child. What is the significance of this 15-\vord phrase? Simply this: more 
accidents occur in and around the home than in any other place. A simple 
phrase, an elementary analysis of an accident problem tliat staggers the 
imagination of all who seriously consider the matter for even a brief 
period of time. 

To verify the fact that the home is a hazardous place to live, work, 
and play, one simply needs to review the annual statistical reports on 
home accidents. Approximately 27,500 individuals are killed each year in 
home accidents, an average of 74 people a day. The National Safety 
Council reports that some 4.1 million people are injured in home acci- 
dents in an average year. These are injuries that are serious enough to 
require the services of a physician or to cause the loss of at least a half-day 
from work or school. Also noted is the fact that one out of every 40 home 
accident injuries restdts in some form of permanent impairment. For a 
place that is supposed to be a man’s haven when he is in need of peace 
and quiet and the rest of tlie world seems to be out of tune, the above 
facts certainly cause the individual citizen to take note and wonder, "What 
is the home, my castle or my Waterloo?” 

The U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare defines a 
home accident as '‘any accident that ocettrs in a home or on home prem- 
ises to members of the family, guests, or domestic servant. ” ( Excluded are 
accidents during tlie course of gainful cmplojTnent to persons other than 
members of the household or domcsh’c servants, e.g.. repairmen, meter 
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readers, delivery men, and the like.) The principal victims of such acd- 
dents are people under five and over 63. These are the persons who 
seem to fall prey to the various hazards that lurk in every room of the 
home. It appears that the relative helplessness of these two age groups 
accounts for their susceptibility. Contrary to common belief, the male 
rmder 16 years is involved in more home accidents than the female. 
However, for adults, accidents in the home are more frequent among 
women. 



Deoths 

Injuries 


FIGURE 12;i. ComparisoD of accidental deaths and dis- 
a g injuries between Home and the other principal classes 
of accidents. 

It is evident from a study of the home accident situation that this 
reprints a serious problem and needs to be given more thought and 
enip is y the family, school, and community. Since everyone lives in 
a home of some type, each should accept responsibility for the home 
safety of all persons who inhabit his premises. With new hazards being 
intT^uced into the home each year, measures must be taken to stem the 
trend m home accidents. The do-it-yourself movement, nenv houshold 
major family construction projects are examples of new 
fields m which many home accidents occur and, therefore, should serve 
as a challenge for all persons to be more concerned about safety at home. 


DIsoblIng Injuries— 1960 (in millions) 
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TYPES OF HOME ACCIDENTS 

Americans are involved in aU types of accidents around the home. 
Each room in the home and all places attached or adjacent to it are the 
scenes of numerous mishaps every year. The major types of home acci- 
dents result from fall, fire bums, suffocation, poisoning, firearms, and 
poison gases. The following is a discussion of these types of home acci- 
dents as reported in Accident Facts. (The staHstical information quotes 
are yearly averages. For a complete analysis refer to Figures and 
12 : 3 .) 


Type of Aecident | 

ALL 1 

0ta4 

1 Slol4 

1 Tcan 

IIS to 24 
t Yean 

125 to 441 
1 Yean I 

145 to 64 1 
1 Yean | 

65 to 74 
Yean I 

1 75 Yean 
! and Over 

Total 

Falls 

Fires, bums, and 

27,500 

12,200 

6,100 

450 

1,400 

80 

800 

20 

2,200 

200 

3,400 

950 

3,300 

2,100 

10,300 

8.400 

deaths associated 
with fires 

6,100 

1,400 

700 

200 

900 

1,250 

600 

1,050 

Suffocation- 
ingested object 

1,700 

1,300 

30 

20 

80 

100 

70 

100 

Suffocation— 


1,400 


10 

20 

20 

10 

20 

mechanical 

1,500 



Poisons, solid or 
liquid 

Firearms 

Poison gases 

Other 

1.400 

1,200 

800 

2,600 

400 

60 

40 

1,050 

30 

330 

60 

150 

90 

160 

110 

170 

350 

250 

200 

200 

400 

250 

230 

200 

80 

90 

80 

270 

50 

40 

80 

560 


Source: Estimates by nauonai JZ 

Office of Vital Statistics and state health departments. 

FIGURE 12:2. Deaths from Home Accidents by Type and 

Age, 1960. (Courtesy Nauonal Safety Council) 


Faixs 

cant occurrences. Often it is not re z vear close to 12,200 

serious threat to loss of life around the home. ; 

persons lose their hves in the " 

number when m«t of correrfon of some taorvn hazard, 

gent thought and ^ P y be tl.e age groups that are 

The very young and the very 
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• Source Notfonol Safety Council estimates 

* Per 100,000 population, adjusted to the age of the population in 1940 

FIGURE 12:3. Home accidental deaths remain at a high 
peak year after year. 

(Courtesy National Safety Council) 

involved most often in fall accidents at home. Generally, individuals fall 
from one level to another, i.e., ascending or descending stairs, off ladders 
and roofs, or on the same lev'el, i.e., on home floors, ground, and side\'’allcs. 
The bedroom, living and dining rooms, kitchen, bathroom, and stairs are 
the most dangerous places in the house. The greatest number of falls 
occurs in the bedroom with other rooms in the home being ranked in the 
preceding order, according to relative danger. 

Fire Burns 

Fire represents a very serious threat to the lives of all family members. 
Therefore, each family should earnestly attempt to eliminate home fire 
deaths and injuries. Apart from falls, this type of home accident is the 
second-most frequent accident occurrence in the home. Each year ap- 
proximately 6,100 persons are killed in home fire accidents. It is interest- 
ing to note that susceptibility to fire bum accidents is greatest among 
preschool children and eldwly age groups. Chapter 16 treats the subject 
of fire in detail. 


Suffocation 

Approximately 3,200 persons die in suffocation accidents during an 
average year. They are classified as suffocation — ingested objects and 
suffocation — mechanical. In the former, death results from the accidental 
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ingestion or inhalation of food or objects that cause obstruction of respira- 
tory passages. Approximately 1,500 of these deaths happen to children 
under the age of four. Jn the latter instance, deaths most often occur from 
smothering by bedclothes, plastic materials, and suffocation due to cave- 
ins or containment in closed places, and mechanical strangulation. In an 
average year approximately 1,500 deaths such as these occur, svith nearly 
1,400 in the under four age class. 


Poisons 

Each year there are an estimated 250,000 cases of accidental poisoning. 
Of this number, approximately 1,400 die. Most of these deaths are caused 
by aspirin and aspirin products, household preparations, and pesticides. 
Unfortunately, youngsters under the age of four are the most frequent 
victims of poison with one state rqjorting that 94 per cent of accidental 




FicuBE 12:5. Poisons must be kept out of reacb of younger 
family members. 

(CouTtes)' NaUonal Safety Council) 

poisoning were in this age group. Accidental poisoning does exist in aU 
age classifications and must be guarded against throughout one’s life. 

Firearms 

Firearm accideirls in or on home premises cause approximately 1.200 
deaths annually. The greatest number of these occur due to carelessness 
on the part of all members of the family. The “unloaded” gun takes numer- 
ous lives each year, while cleaning incidents and playing with guns ac- 
TOunt for an equal percentage of these unnecessary happenings in the 
home. It seems that the 5 to 14 year-old age group is involved in a signifi- 
cant number of these accidents while 25 to 44.year-olds and the &4-and- 
over age group account for a comparable number of such occurrences each 
year. Most home firearm accidents involve men and boys. Firearms in the 




P.COTE 12:6. Improperly stored guns lead to numerous 
home accidents each year. ^counesr Nitiori»i s*tety Council) 


home are Indeed a harard to life and should be handled and stored svid. 
caution. 


Poison Gases 


day^ta^yl^srmeT^A— 
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Most such deaths are due to carbon monoxide, i.e., incomplete com- 
bustion involving heating equipment, cooking stoves, and idling motor 
vehicles. Adults in the age categories of 25 to 44 and 45 to 64 seem to be 
the most frequent victims of gas poisoning, but a substantial number of 
lives are taken each year in all other age groups. This is an accident prob- 
lem involving the entire family. 


Other Home Acctoents 

Apart from the accidents discussed above, there are other important 
types of home accidents that need to be recognized as definite threats to 
the family group, niere are 2,600 home deaths occurring annually due to 
drowning, electrocution, bums from hot substances, and blo^vs sustained 
from falling objects. During a typical year the under four and the 65-and- 
over age groups are most frequently involved. 


THE DYNAMICS OF HOME ACCIDENTS 

Individuals are involved in home accidents for a variety of reasons, 
owever, regardless of the reason, it is possible to reconstruct each acd- 
identify a sequence of events or factors that contributed to the 
ardent. In a veiy real sense, this sequence may be referred to as the 
ynaini« of home acddents." The following is a general discussion of 
Figine 12:7 supplied by the U.S. Department of Health, Education and 


Background Factors 

mere are many background factors that can be the genesis of a home 
ent. n gCTeral, these factors may be identified as unsafe persons and 
uns e con ‘tions. These bvo in combinatioa are related to the education, 
e^ence^nd judgment of the individual along wth the condition of 
e ome. These factors form the behavior pattern displayed by the per- 
son wthin a given environment t' / / r 


Initiatinc Factors 

step tmvard causing an accident is concerned svith (1) a 
change in the normal dady pattern of the individual, plus (2) the presence 



INITIATING FACTORS INTERMEDIATE FACTORS IMMEDIATE' FACTORS (RECOGNIZABLE) RESULTS 
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12:7. Background factors leading to home accidents can be estabbshed Arough study and invcsHgation. 
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of some agent of accident, i.e., loose mg, gas leak, obstacle on stairs, and 
so forth. For an accident to occur, these must involve the person on a 
particular day and a specific activity. At this point it is still possible for 
the person to dispose of the accident circumstances being stmctured by 
the intervention of another person or the return to a normal procedure. 


Intermediate Factors 

If the individual continues with the accident-producing behavior 
pattern, at some point certain physiolo^cal, mental, and environmental 
factors tend to increase the susceptibility of the indmdual. These condi- 
tions also enhance the accident potential. Such factors as illness, emotional 
upset, alcohol, drugs, darkness, and explosives are the most common 
elements that tend to increase the possibility of a home accident. In 
general, such conditions are not recognized and attempts to compensate 
are only token efforts. 


Immediate Factors 

At this point the individual commits an unsafe act. This “trigger 
mechanism” could be one of many acts. Common examples are the 
lighting of a match, tripping or slipping on a surface, or the spilling of a 
hot substance, ^\llen such an act is performed, the person has gone to the 
point of no return.” In other words, an accident will invariably result. 


Measurable RESxn.TS 

results of going beyond the point of no return can be measured 
as either personal injury or property damage. The severity of each of 
ese is determined by the circumstance of the moment. In one instance 
eat may result, while in other cases severe or minor injury may be the 
consequence. 

MmcA-HNC FACTORS. There is a possibility that something might de- 
velop at the last moment to dispose of the accident in the making. 
Another person could perform an act that would stop the accident se- 
quence, or the individual could catch a handrail or another person and 
personally avoid the accident. In such instances the individual should be 
vers' thankful that something “broke" the accident sequence that could 
Im-c resulted in death or a lifeUme of permanent impairment. 
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MOTHER— THE HOME SAFETY ENGINEER 

It may be a novel thought but the mother is the safety engineer in 
the home. Probably in no other place does the mother play such an 
important role in matters of safe living. Family safety takes on added 
significance for the mother when it is recognized that about one thbd of 
all families have chddren under sue years of age. As the many chores 
performed by the lady of the house are analyzed, it is evident that she 
is directly responsible for the “environmental, service, enforcement and 
instructional” safety programs of the family. She also establishes pohaes 
and rules and regulations that guide the family in matters related to safe 


practices. 

Families differ greatly relative to educational, religious, socioeconom , 
and environmental backgrounds. These factors influence to some degree 
the accident experience of the family group, and must be given 
tion in the development of the “family accident prevenfon J 

the family grows in numbers and develops from infancy to aduUtod 
the accidL poblems of the famOy change. The mother m all probabd^ 
will be the flrst to understand and deal with these problems ^ 
to keep the family free of accidental injuries. Let^ explore ‘ 

some of the accident prevention tasks of mother, 

In general, the mother sets the pattern and standard 
It such standards are high and all family members 
them, in all probability many accidents related to poor P 

never have the opportunity to occur. If an orderly 
housekeeping is established as soon as possAle. ^ 

househoU in later years such standards svill be a natural part of the 


the respoosibility of the l-o— ^jtSe'tSrdu’e 
hold furniture and equipment. Su<* "'i'"'''”" V rs^M„„y environmental 
consideration fur the safety of all ere selected 

hazards will never materialize if items <*'>-" supervision 

with safety in mind Another task Utat the ere 

of various household chores an activi responsibility 
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instruction received by each member of Ihe family, particularly the 
youngsters. Generally, this is one area svhere the lady of the house falls 
short. In viesv of the many different activities that claim the attention of 
the family, it is very difficult for any one person to have readily available 
^ the knowledge and informaUon necessary to give adequate inslniclion 
that IS pertment and meaningful. It appears that the offering of a high 
school course m general safety education would be an e.xcellent way to 
prepare the prospective mother" to cope with family accident problems. 
Moreover, the stressing of home accident problems in home economic 
asses would appear to be a very good rvay to give the high school stu- 

fumre“ ‘ i" 

Perhaps the most difficult charge of the “home safety engineer” is that 
clm^ Tu T f "’■= function of the mother is 

3ar 1"'- ‘>‘“P«"''"g of ohildren seems to be the 

fundamenta role related to enforcement of home safety practices. Firm 

to oni sSr V" of respect 

overWne "O' bo confused rVth irregular or 

rile “"fo'-oblo r Jults in 

re uL m'h 7 w ' others. Indeed, the entoce- 

ksT rarof f'i'^ ' 7'’'^” bo cigidly carried out. Nonetlre- 

action. u p ay and a pleasant altitude should accompany such 

and''mTe^lT'’°”f "’o -ding of safely policies 

wile 'bo family. This funcHon is clol allied 

lmilv coul7'7 T”" 'fovelopments should be a 

theuXue™ , 7 ““"'"'OC- -"o^' ”f'<m 'be mother finds herself in 

tot md'’ mearrls!!,! “ the applying of 

repair the n,™, v f opportunities to the parent to 

of ie familH " 7 ’ bumps that die various members 

llvl laurd" r b™ b™- =of”e emergency care can be 
In ttelnW 1 ”°'b“ mud ace Uiat first aid supplies are avaUable. 

^fexSl r 'T a ‘ “ ‘“'"'b'ut that such Lion be emrectiy 

is possible that IheTnjuiy Wll bLL " “o'botf “ oPP“c<f. « 

sarv thaf th. Therefore, it is neces- 

tot aid treatment LeLlied to render 
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do-it-yourself 

In recent years there has been a movement under %vay, in and around 
the home, that has tended to increase and complicate the home accident 
problem. Due to an upsurge in the number of people desiring to build 
and repair household items of all sizes, shapes, and descriptions, (he home 
acadent problem becomes more difficult to cope with each year. It is 
estimated that there are approximately 12 million persons engaged in do- 
it-yourself activities. 

Approximately 650,000 persons in the United States sustain disabling 
injuries annually while doing home repairs and building various articles. 
The multimillion dollar home worfcship business is testimony to the vast 
involvement of people in the do-it-yourself movement. In general, do-it- 
yourself accidents are associated with the building of furniture, replacing 
window panes, interior and exterior painting, installing or removing storm 
windows, repairing chimneys, erecting TV aerials, pruning trees, and 
repairing gutters and roofs.* The misuse of power tools seems to be the 
big problem in these situations. A vast majority of these accidents are the 
result of using improper or defective equipment, including hand tools, 
and the lack of sufficient knowledge of how the j'ob may be performed 
safely. 

SAFE PRACTICES AT HOME 

The home is a dangerous place due primarily to unsafe behavior on the 
part of family members. Moreover, the lack of an orderly home is a 
prevalent factor in accident causation around the home, apart from the 
lack of proper maintenance of the home structure, floors, steps, and 
general environment, 

A great deal can be done to safeguard the family against tragedy in 
the home. Tliere are many simple, safe practices that \viU protect family 
members if adhered to day after day. Those safety measures that apply to 
the home will also be applicable when the individual finds liimself in 
public places, at scIjooJ, or on tl»e job. Figure 12:8 presents a detailed 
analysis of tlie various safe practices that should be in vogue in every 
home across America. It is evident after a casual study of this figure that 

‘ American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, tVa/rii. t'cl. A'll, So. 2 (Boston: 

Tite Company, 1955), p- 17. 
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SAFE PRACTICES AT HOME 


KITCHEN 

1. Maintain clean, drj* floors at all 
times. 

2. Keep handles of cooVing uten* 
sils turned inw’ard on the stove. 

3. Use a sturdy ladder when reach- 
ing for high cabinets. 

4. Keep matches in a metal con- 
tainer and aw-ay from children. 

5. Keep curtains secure to prevent 
blowing over flame. 

6. Keep electrical appliances away 
from sinlcs containing water. 

7. Keep knives and scissors 
sheathed and away from small clul- 
dren. 

8. Store eleaninc fluids and strong 
washing compounos out of the reach 
of children. 

9. Keep spilled grease wdped from 
stoves and floors. 

BATHROOM 

1. Use nonskid mats in showers, 
tubs and on the floor and use a grab- 
rail. 

2. Mark poisons and keep out of 
children's reach 

8. Insulate all electric pull-cliains. 

4. Store and dispose of razor blades 
in closed containers. 

5. Provide a stool for small chil- 
dren using the wash basin. 

6. Avoid using electrical appliances. 

7. Have a good first-aid kit avail- 
able. 

STAIRWAYS AND HALLS 

1. Light all stair>vays and halls 
adequately. 

2. Provide railings and banisters 
and keep them in good repair. 

3. Fasten rugs and carpeting se- 
curely. 

4 Keep stairways and halls free of 
toys, brooms, pails, and all other loose 
articles. 


YARD 

1. Keep all walks and stairs free of 
icc and snow. 

2. Bum all rubbish in a wire con- 
tainer away from buildings. 

3. Keep clotheslines alwvc head 
height when not in use. 

4. Fill lawn holes and open wells. 

5. Keep yard free from broken 

f ;I.iss. rusty wire, and other dangerous 
itler. 

REDROOM 

1. Maintain uindows at least 30 in. 
from the floor or equip with guard 
rails 

2. Protect children from falling out 
of lied. 

3. Turn off or properly adjust beat- 
ing pads and other electrical appli- 
ances before going to bed. 

4. Take care ns to where shoes and 
clothing are left to prevent falls. 

5. Never smoke in bed. 

C. Avoid entering closets with a 
lighted match or candles. 

7. Turn off gas heaters before go- 
ing to bed. 

8. Install lamps or light switches 
near beds to be reached safely in the 
dark. 

LIVING ROOM 

1. Provide a snug-fitting metal 
screen for the fireplace. 

2. Arrange furniture to allow for 
passage in the dark. 

3. Anchor all rugs with nonskid 
materials. 

4. Keep all chairs and other furni- 
ture in good rep.’iir. 

5. Provide safe disposal for ciga- 
rette and cigar butts. 

6. Inspect all flues, pipes, and 
chimneys regularly. 

7. Keep electric cords clear of pas- 
sageways. 


S. Use gates at head and foot ot 
stairways to protect small children. 


ficure12:8. Safe Practices at Home. 
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SAFE PRACTICES AT HOME (cont.) 


ATTIC. BASEMENT, AND 
GARAGE 

1. Dispose of all rubbish and in- 
flammable litter on a regular schedule. 

2. Keep each place well lighted. 

3. Provide metal containers for 
ashes. 

4. Store all sharp tools out of the 
reach of youngsters. 


5. Open garage doors when run- 
ning vehicle motor inside. 

6. Keep all ladders in good repair 
and stored safely. 

7. Protect all electric circuits with 
proper size fuses. 

8. Keep flashbght handy to inspect 
gas meter, fuse box, or oil heater. 


ricuKE 12:8. Safe Practices at Home (cent.) 


the safe practices related to 
common-sense safety measures 
resource, the family. 


the home are based upon fundamental 
designed to conserve a valuable human 


FAMILY SAFETY 

In recent years the concept of family safety has emerged. 
has developed due to the increase in the number of artyi . p P 
in by the fLuy group. luereased mobility allows 

va Jtions, camping, and recreational activities P'“- ^ 
famUy in various aeeideut-produciug situauons. W th 
by the famdy, the use ef the motor veUcle ™ f 

increased proporliouately. The result is an upsurge ef fatal traffic 

dents involving whole families. mrents as 

The safety of the famUy should take on new rueaumg f- 
activities participated in by the famrly group , 1,5 

development of family accident prevention pr g 
best approach to the curtailing of accidental deaAs and rnjunes 

by the family. 


THE FARM FAMILY 

FamUies drat reside on farms ^ 7P:::„^,L^:;:;"tg!fu.s%uTa: 
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injury. In summary, it can be stated that farming is one of the world's 
most dangerous occupations and that the rural home is as aeddent- 
susceptible as the urban residence. (A farm is now defined as a place 
having 10 or more acres and selling 50 dollars or more of agricultural 
products annually, or having less than 10 acres but selling 250 dollars or 
more of agricultural products annually.) 


TYPES OF FARM ACCIDENTS 

Today the farm resident is principally involved in six different types of 
accidents. Tliey are falls, motor vehicle, machinery, objects, animals, and 
sports. The following is a discussion of these types of rural accidents based 
upon National Safety Coundl facts and a recent study conducted by the 
Agricultural Extension Service, Waslungton Stale University." 

Falls 

rural resident seems to be as susceptible to falls as the urban 
resident. Farm people have many occasions to fall, for their work involves 
various buildings and machinery. The farmer climbs up and down the 
com picker, tractor, wagon, and com crib many times a day during the 
wm-piclang season. During hay-making time, the farmer is up and doun 
the hay rack, bam mow, or hay stack. This is true of the combining 
season also, as well as of many other farm activities. These activiUes often 
mclude the entire farm family which increases the number of opportuni- 
ties tor f^s. The fairu buUdings and machinery often are repaired by the 
rural resident himself, meaning hours of off-the-ground work. Falls repre- 
^n e greatest number of accidents experienced by the farm person. 

or the most part, these accidents result in temporary conditions, but 
many of them cause permanent impairment. 


Motor Vehicle 

Approximately 45 per cent of aU fatal aocidents to farm residents are 
TI, The farm resident tends to drive at 

speeds below the average for vehicles using the same highway; therefore, 
he creates a moving trafflo hazard. Many rural traSie aecfdents on primaty 
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roads involve slow-moving, tractor-drawn machinery. During a recent 
year, 5,100 farm residents met death on the highways, with 180,000 receiv- 
ing disabling injuries. The death rate per 100,000 farm residents is 24.8 
as compared to the national average of 5.3. 


Machinery 

A recent study concluded that 11 per cent of all fatal accidents to 
rural residents involved farm machinery- A current study 
points out that approximately 15 per cent of all non-fatal acci ents in 
volve machinery used on the farm.® 

No doubt the increased usage and the complexity of 
account for numerous accidents involving farm machinery. ^ * 
an attendant increase in the type of education needed prior t^o the use 
of the equipment and for increased caution on the part of mdividual farm- 
hands. 


Objects 

The rural worker handles many different 
the potential for falling or being dropped on t ® ^ ^ ^ 

of bales of hay in bams, the Sifce the farm 

materials are constant sources of hazard , - „ nViipcts each year, 

worker is involved in numerous accidents ^vith fallmg ] rt items are 
farmers should be more cauUous about the manner m which aU items 

hoisted or lifted for any purpose. 


Animals 

In recent years the use a^major share 

However, in those instances where the g 

of income productivity, animals do represen . for work 

families, xlrcre are still numerous ic prineiple for 

purposes, and they must be treated svi . potential hazard 

rural workers to follow is “to respect all normals P 

to one’s well being. _ 

, , Heriorr (Chicago: the CoorK.1. Scpt-Oct. 

* National Safety Council. Form Saffty Uevte^ 

1960), p, 6. 
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SAFE PRACTICES ON THE FARM 


POWER MOWERS 

1. Never allow young children to 
operate a power mower. 

2. Never operate a power mower 
on rvet grass where traction is not 
good. 

3. Clean the mowing area of all 
debris. 

4. Turn mower ignition off before 
adjustments are made. 

5. Never fill gasoline tank while 
engine is running. Permit engine to 
cool first. 

6. Make certain that rotary mower 
Wade is secured and does not extend 
beyond blade enclosure. 


MACWNERY, EQUIPMENT. AND 
TOOLS 

1. Keep all machinery, equipment, 
and tools in firsl*class condition. 

2. Use guards and other protective 

presided for machinery. 

3. Turn off power before any ad- 
justments are made on machinery. 

4. Never aUow small children to 
operate or play on power equipment. 

clothel™ ^'*^5 

6. Never operate machinery on 
dangerous inclines or near steep banks. 

equipment from draw bar 
never from the axle. 

8. Never climb over or around ma- 

chmeg, when It is in opemdon, 

a, store machinery, equipment and 
tools m a dehnite pliee 

and°'«l*h “"“‘",•1“' all hammer 
P’"’ handles, are 
secure and m good condihon. 

FARM HOME 

1. Keep all stainvays clear of boxes 
bueheu mops, and tools at aU dmS 

2. Keep porches, steps, and stair- 
ways in good repair. ^ 


3. Keep sharp knives in a rack or 
separate compartment from other 
knives and tableware. 

4 Mop up spilled grease or water 
immediately. 

3, Avoicl placing containers of hot 
water or hot fat where they may be 
easily overturned. 

0. Provide a special container for 
broken glass, etc. 

7. Keep guns unloaded and locked 
up away from small children. 

Bl/ZEDINCS AND FAHMYARD 

1. Keep the farmyard clear of tools, 
rubbish, n-astc, rakes, and other small 
equipment. 

2. Enclose uater tanks, wells, cis- 
terns to protect small children. 

3. Maintain grounded lightning 
rods on all buildings. 

4. Remove nails from all surplus 
lumber. 

5. Use well-built ladders and steps 
and keep them in good repair. 

6. Maint-ain adeq^uately lighted hay- 
mows and locate all switches in con- 
venient places. 

7. Avoid storing loose materials in 
enclosed overhead areas. 

TRACTOR 

1. Keep tractor wheels well spread 
to avoid tipping. 

2. Disengage clutch when starting 
engine. 

3. Check the power take-off for dis- 
engagement. 

4. Ride on seat in safe manner. 

5. Allow wde radius when turning 
comers. 

6. Set brake when dismounting 
tractor. 

7. Climb off tractor cautiously — 
never jump. 


no™ul2:9. Safe Pmudre. on fe Fare., 
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SAFE PRACTICES ON THE FARM (cont.) 


8. Operate tractor at safe speed. 

9. Allow no extra riders on tractor 
when operating. 

CORN PICKER 

1. Adjust picker before going into 
the field. 

2. Shut off tractor before attempt- 
ing to work on any part of the equip- 
ment. 

3. Operate at safe, slow speed. 

4. Never reach into moving parts 
of the picker to remove plugged com 
stalks. 

5. Shut off engine and disengage 
the power take-off before leaving the 
tractor. 

6. Allow only mature workers to 
operate com picking equipment. 

7. Do not allow children to play on 
com picker. 

MOTOR VEHICLE 

1. Observe all traffic laws, signs, 
and markers. 


2. Maintain speeds similar to other 
roadway users. 

3. Make certain that there is bvo- 
way vision where driveway or lane 
enters the highway. 

4. Pull completely off the highway 
when forced to stop. 

5. Keep arms inside the vehicle- 
truck or passenger car. 


FIRE 

1. Keep an emergency water sup- 
nlv available at aU times. (Pond, 
barrels, or hose attachment to water 

*^2r^tore boxes of sand in aU build- 
ings to fight oil and gasoline fires. 

3. Store all oil and paint rags m 

metal containers. j j t.,m 

4. Keep weeds, brush, Md old lum 
ber cleared away from building. 

5. Store gasoline in isolated tank. 

6. In the absence of an organized 
fire department, make arrangements 
ivith neighbors to come in case of fire. 


FICOM 12:9. Safe Praedees on the Faim (coni.) 


‘Sports 

With the increased mobility of the to ^ '”S;.JaK.\w*'thrmSia- 
tunities to participate in various recrea on to 

niaation of the work ^ mdeed been taking advan- 

taUy is fot using this ‘recreationar dme ndvrsedl, . 

SAFE PKACnCES ON THE FARM 

„ew'e"d" aTantotot 
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and national, that have a specific concern for the safety of rural families 
are developing programs to help lower the death and injury records of 
the rural population. Among those doing outstanding jobs in this regard 
are the 4-H Clubs, FFA chapters, state and local agricultural groups, farm 
bureaus, and various citizen organizations. 

There are many accidental deaths and injuries among farm residents 
and workers that are due in part to the unique conditions of the farm 
environment. Studies have revealed that a large number of farm accidents 
are the result of carelessness, failure to take safety precautions, a lack of 
knowledge of safe practices, and exposure to hazards in the handling and 
operation of the more complex, modem farm machinery. Figure 12:9 lists 
safe practices which, if followed, will contribute to a reduction of farm 
accidents. 


SUMMARY 

The home, either urban or rural, is without question a most dangerous 
place. This is an established fact. The question is: Need such a condition 
exist? The simple answer is, no. Homes need not be hazardous places 
for families to live, work and play. 

Most of the accidents that involve the family are due to individual 
neglect or carelessness. If family members would exercise due care and 
practice fundamental rules of safety, the number of home accidents would 
decrease sharply. The concept of family safety has developed in recent 
years to emphasize the need for family safety education and accident 
prevention programs. 

Families that live in a rural environment are involved in accidents as 
requently as their urban neighbors. The basic difference betw’een the 
t)Tes of accidents experienced by rural and urban families is due to en- 
vuonment and exposure factors. In other words, the rural family is in- 
volved in many of the same types of accidents as the urban one, but it 
also has certain types of accidents in the rural setUng that do not occur in 
Uie raty neighborhood. It needs to be recognized by all that the home 
IS a dangerous place, but by the same toben this need not be the case. 

ACTIVITIES 

I. Make a comprehensive inspecHon of either a home or school prem- 
ises and develop a thorough report on the hazards located, including 
recommendations for correction. 
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2. Develop a home and family safely program using the National 
Safety Council’s Home Safety Inventory as the basis. 

3. Contact the farm organizations in your area and make an analysis 
of the safety program sponsored by such groups. 

4. Prepare a teaching unit on home and family safety that could be 
taught to a senior high school class. 

5. Develop a list of farm home hazards especially dangerous to the 

elementary school student 
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Serious thought was devoted to the problem of industrial safety 
during the first decade of the present century. The various hazards in* 
herent in industrial occupations created by the so-called industrial revolu* 
tion led to the recognition of social responsibility by employers and 
governmental agencies. The need for improving the lot of industrial 
workers enhanced the development of an accident prevention doctrine 
that encompassed the principles of safe environment and behavior. 

With the organizing of the National Safety Council in 1912, occupa- 
tional accidents began to decrease. However, the annual toll of occupa- 
tional injuries and deaths is still significant. This total number of 
occupational accidents has hovered around 2 million since the end of the 
Second World War. Of this number approximately 13,800 are deaths and 
1,950,000 are disabling injuries. These figures have tended to remain 
constant in recent years despite the fact that the number of work-hours 
has inaeased. In addition to the losses in lives, there is a yearly loss of 
work-tiine by injured employees that reaches astronomical proportions. 
In a recent year, approximately 230 million man-days were lost due to 
injuries of all types. Moreover, the cost of these accidents exceeded 4.4 
billion dollars. 

The waste in human and material resources constitutes a \’ital national 
problem. Invariably a large proportion of those injured or killed are 
person with special skills, rare abilities, excellent training, outstanding 
expenent^ or valuable knowledge. The losses in cost of training and the 
interruption of production are the major reasons that industry is con- 
cerned about keeping the worker safe on the job. Although another work- 
man replaces and becomes as proficient at the job task as the disabled 
worker, each permanent injury means the loss of some of the experienced 
worker’s productive capacity for the rest of his working career. 
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VZM Deaths 

Iniurles . , . j Jte 

FIGURE 13d. Comparison of a^idental _ 

abling injuiias between Work and the other principal classes 
of accidents. 

A Significant fact today is the knowledge diat 
ininred and killed whUe off the job than while at work. Abont 
10 accidents occur cfi the job. The mist of su^ to w^help 

for industry to develop programs of aOT^n prev 

keep the worker accident-free while off job. g elimination 

dnshy-s future success to operate at a profit depends on the ehmin 

of off-the-job accidents. 

EESPONSIBILITY AND PBOCRAM ORGANIZATION 

Accident prevention “ , “ ^'a“d„^Lnl n't a siety-minded 

creation of a safe work ti”™ obligations of tlie top 

efficient operation are econoniic i fc involves some 

executive in every business or m safeguard the 

element of hazard; there matters by high company 

lives of aU through proper attenbon 

ofBcials. 
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Elements of Safety Organization 

It is vital that every industry have an accident prevention program. 
Through industrial safety programs the employee is assured of a safe 
work environment, and the employer is assured that the worker will react 
and conduct himself in a safe manner. A smooth-functioning accident pre- 
vention program is the result of adequate organization. The successful 
industrial safety program usually is built on the elements of safet)' organ- 
ization discussed below. 

management LEADEnsfnp. The accident program of each plant must 
have the support of top management before the program is acceptable 
to the employee. Therefore, the top executive must determine to what 
extent his company will organize an attack on accidents. This decision is 
important and must be made known to all employees. The determination 
to eliminate accidents should become an integral part of company policy, 
with a clear statement of policy being announced to superv’isor)' and 
management staff and employees. 

iiESPONsiBiLrrY ASSIGNED. Responsibility to provide guidance and direct 
leadership for the conduct of the accident prevention program should be 
assigned to a single person. Most often a safety director is so designated. 
In smaller plants a safety committee can assume leadership for the plan- 
ning and conduct of the safety program. The safety director should be 
^yen authority to carry out the polides of the company. To accomplish 
this, he should be attached administratively to a high-level office that is 
respected by the employee. 

WORK CONDITIONS. Safe work conditions are necessary if the employee 
is to operate on the job with a feeling of freedom and confidence. The 
inspection of the svork environnient is generally the best method to 
ascertam potential hazards and pave the svay for their correcUon. Periodic 
^pections should be conducte4 "ilh detailed records being kept to 
determme top-priority hazardous conditions that should be removed. 

'rHAiroNC PRoGRAsr. There are tsvo basic training programs needed in 
every plant. One is organized for the beneBt of supervisors and other 
plant management personnel. The second is a training program for the 
employee. In each instance the objectives are to outh'ne the nature and 
extent of the safety program. An attempt is made to teach the supervisor 
how to supervise svith maidmuro effectiveness, while an effort is devoted 
to teaching the employee safe practices related to his specific job. 

ACXanENT BZCORD SYSTEAt. A fundamental element in the organization 
of an industrial safety program is the establishment of a good accident 
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record system. This eliminates guesswork relative to accident experience, 
cost, and other specific accident data. A standard form should be used in 
order to obtain accident information deemed necessary by the company. 
These data should be kept in a permanent file to answer questions at a 
later date and to serve as a legal basis for each accident case. 

MEDICAL AND FiBST-AiD SYSTEM. Due to the frequency and potei^al 
severity of industrial accidents, a staff physician should be employed. The 
number of employees will determine the number of physicians m nurses 
necessary to provide adequate care. Since the majority of acci w 
require minor treatment, a sound first-aid center is neede . , 

properly staffed and equipped with first-aid supplies shou e avar a 
as a valuable link in the industrial safety program. Lnuld 

be kept on all injuries in order to compile injury data. ese a a 
be used to determine the frequency and severity rates of 
The irequenaj rat. is the number of disabling injuries per 
hours triced, whUe the seceriuj rate is the number of days charged or 

lost per million man-hours worked. . v . j orrident 

pLokal nESPONSiBrrxr.-. A basic objective of f 

prevention program is impressing “P®" racromplished through 

accepting responsibility for personal safety. of the em- 

a soundlccidLt conL program that maintains ^ Z 

ployee. If the safety director is succe^fuHn 

batUe against acddents is haU worn A 

to be concerned over personal saiety is 
Organization of a successful accident prevention p 


CAUSES OF OCCUPATIONAL ACCIDENTS 

Thorough study of occupational personal acts. In 

aused by either (1) unsafe ^ost accidents are the 

;eneral, accident investigation has s faulty underlying con- 

esult of more than one factor. Frequently, severe / . 

Utions can be identified. It is desirable *® ™ a^identify 

;afe condition and the unsafe person accident, 

he factor that may have been respo 


Unsafe Physical Conditions ] t d to faulty plau' 

Unsafe physical conditions are ardent f pf essential safetj' 

ning, defects in conditions, errors in esign. 
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requirements for maintaining a hazard*frcc environment. Simonds and 
Grimaldi identify the following seven categories of unsafe physical 
conditions:^ 

1. Inadeqviate mechanical guarding. 

2. Defective condition of equipment. 

3. Unsafe design or construction. 

4. Hazardous process, operation, or arrangement. 

5. Inadequate or incorrect illumination, 

6. Inadequate or incorrect ventilation. 

7. Unsafe dress or apparel, 

Unsafe Personal Acts 

Behavior that leads to accidents is identified as unsafe personal acts. 
Personal acts that result in accidents are classified by Simonds and Gri- 
maldi under the following headings:* 

1. Working unsafely. 

2. Performing operations for which supervisory permission has not been 
granted. 

3. Removing safety devices or altering their operation so that they are 
IneSective. 

4. Operating at unsafe speeds. 

5. Use of unsafe or improper equipment. 

6. Using equipment unsafely. 

7. Honeplay, teasing, abusing, and so forth. 

8. Failure to use safe attire or personal protective devices. 

SAFE PRACnCES 

"Hie organization and conduct of an occupational safety program in 
busmess and industry utilize various methods and procedures. The 
numerous approaches are in reality safe practices related to making the 
m-i^o^ent hazard-free and prevention of unsafe personal acts. The 
foUowmg IS a brief analysis of these considerations. 

Physical Plant 

Within every plant, large or small, there are certain physical attributes 
1956), pp. 19^20^ Safety llamgemeitt (Homewood, HL: Irwin, 

p. 200. 
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that determine a safe work environment. For the most part these in^ay be 
identiHed as plant layout, including location of equipment, good house- 

keeping, and lighting. j 

The safe and efficient movement of in-plant operation depends i 
large measure on the pattern of fired equipment. If a plant operator 
desires to check the movement from one phase of an operation to anoth , 
he draws a schematic diagram of the total process or con u 
and-modon study for efficiency and safety. As a rule, p an oper 
never be safe if good housekeeping is not practiced. Every "'o*- ^ 
be responsible for maintaining order in his own work area, and the neces 
sary hLsekeeping equipment should be available to the work force. 


Storage and Handling 

It is estimated that about 35 per cent of all -1* “"pri 
from materials handling. The basic causes of such P 

pally unsafe work habits, improper lifting the 

Active equipment. About SO per 

result of improper lifting. Most suscepti available on 

ers. Adequate storage space is necessary ■fmaten^ «e m be a« 
an efficSit basis. This can be accomplished through the use 
skids, and supports of various kinds. 


Machine Guarding ^ • y,v 

A basic way of protecting the employee oper- 

placing guards around hazards. Majhine ^ar productivity. 

Lrs tmfidence and, therefore, allow him to increase his p 


The misuse of common hand tools and pwer b,.^use 

sources of injury to the industrial use the tools 

very often the assumption is that „ jo per cent of aU 

safely and efficiently. Hand 1 are used, the svorker 

compensable .‘"r;!' '"Jomge, and handling. Electric 

'''““■''dSb ‘SfaSr n— Tmpl foo’ls are among the power 

^“"p^t'eo^monty used by indnsUia, workers. 
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Special Hazabds 

Apart from the typical hazards that exist in an industry, there are spe- 
cial hazards that need attention in the development of safe practices. 
Welding operations, for example, e.\pose employees to eye injuries, bums, 
metal-fume poisoning, and others. There are also many electrical hazards 
in industry. Employees frequently forget that 110 volts may be more, 
deadly than higher voltages. Most electrical equipment is designed for a 



as 1 . “ntivities in industrial electronics 

to safety oplimmn adherence 


(Courtesy San Jose State CoUege) 


oneraHnne perform satisfactorily when used for specified 

caHnnt nf M should be grounded and meet spedfi- 

in indiKfrv ^ ^ Electric Code. The use of solvents and chemicals 

needs p.Slrtfar™'" 
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Fire Prevention and Protection 


Each year there are over 100,000 buflding fires involving business and 
industrial operations. These account tor over four hundred million doUam 
loss each year and obviously represent a serious problem at 
considerable attention. In order to reduce the fire hazard it is 
to consider (1) fire prevention, and (2) fire detection and control. Fue 



figure io:o. 

tecHon against large industrial Compwr) 


prevenOon is related to the total SS-S 

quires that operations, procedures, . 9 combustion, 

and maintained as fr^ as possible “ °j;,,elopment of methods 

On the other hand. Ere detection *' 

designed to detect srfbls the various classes of fires 

lTt^:ot:;in^rhtSS...o.ntrolsurionsfire 
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Speciai. Hazards 

Apart from the typical hazards that exist in an industry, Uiere are spe- 
cial hazards that need attention in tlie development of safe practices. 
Welding operations, for example, expose employees to eye injuries, bums, 
metal-fume poisoning, and others. Tliere are also many electrical hazards 
in industry. Employees frequently forget that 110 volts may be more, 
deadly than higher voltages. Most electrical equipment is designed for a 



a. activities in industrial electronics 

to safely optimum adherence 


(Courtesy San Jose Slate CoUege) 


s^cUo service and rviU perform satisfaetorily when used for spedfled 
caHnn XT equipment should be grounded and meet specifi- 

L “f tte'vents and chemicals 

needs protestor™'' 
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Fife Prevention and Peotection 

Each year there are over 100,000 building fires involving business and 
industrial operations. These account for over four hundred million dollam 
loss each year and obviously represent a serious problem that needs 
considerable attention. In order to reduce the fire hazard it is neressary 
to consider (1) fire prevention, and (2) fire detection and control. Fire 



prevention is related to the total ot^uW-s-ces^^^^^^ 

quires that operations, procedures combusbon. 

and maintained as free “ P°”*. quires the development of methods 
On the other hand, fire "’^der to limit the extent of the 

designed to detect „ jg describes the varioiu dases of fires 

damage it a fire is started. Ch^t« , r,.e conditions, 

and t^s of extinguishers necessaqrt 
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Personal Protective Equipment 

A fundamental approach to the elimination of industrial accidents is to 
remove the environmental hazards. If this cannot be done, then the worlccr 
must be protected through the use of personal protective equipment. 
These are some of the various types of protective equipment used in in- 
dustry; respirators, hard-toe shoes, special gloves, and other protective 
clothing. They ate vital to the safety of the workers. To provide maximum 
protection, the necessary equipment must be worn at all times. 


ENvmotratENTAr. Conteoi. 


The environment in which the employee is expected to work daily has 
a uect influence on his personal welfare. In many industrial operations 
con^bons are produced or materials used that may have harmful effects 
on the health of the workers. For example, there are condiUons that may 
a ow CO s to be common or ga$tro>intestinal disturbances to be prevalent 
among emp oyees. Problems like these are the most frequent reasons for 
absenteeism in industries. 


■nie problem today of safeguarding personnel is complicated due to 
hazards, control of which is rather un- 
^ industry that Nvarrant engineering control may be 
idenhSed as atrnosphere contaminants, noise, variable tempemtures, 
humidity, and radiant energy other than heat. 


OFF-THE-JOB ACCIDENTS 

thp^ hnportant problem facing every industry is the matter of keeping 
a= employee aemdent-free while off the job. The on-the-job accident 
16 n "'“'’‘hzed, and since the end of World War II has decreased 

at » off-lha-iob record for svorkers indicates that accidents 

29 200 “ aP'«aoiilar rate. In 1960 there were 

araKe f 0 f " 1 ““ «>”'pzred with 13,800 on-the-job, 

P^i-hUng injuries totaled 1.93 miUion on the job svith 2.2S 
^on off Ihe job, a ratio of 1.2 to 1. About two thirds of the off-job deaths 
nv ^ ^1 vehicle accidents, while about one in four occurred 

m pubhe places aud one in five happened in the home. The injury pattern 
wiu mmeivhat diflerent, with tivo out of five happening in the hie and 
pubhe places, and only one in four occurring from autLobUe accidents. 
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There are many reasons for industry’s interest in off-job accidents. 
Apart from the humanitarian reason, industry is concerned with the manu- 
facture of products for a profit. Profits are not as great if employees are 
involved in oS-job accidents that increase medical cost and cause the em- 
ployer to lose sldlled manpower. The employer loses time and money in 
the training of new workers. The cost of off-joh accidents has spiraled to 
more than 5,5 billion dollars annually. The total cost to industry for su^ 
accidents averages about 350 dollars per each off-job injury an cm 
employer approximately 10 dollars a year for every employee on e p y 
roll. It is obvious why industry has directed much of time and effort m 
off-the-iob accident prevention programming. .j a « 

Many industries have in recent years developed off-job a“den p 

vention activities, Programs of this type are VMie ue to ° ^ 

the accident problem. Employee interest in off-)ob acciden p 
may be stimulated through regularly planned safety mcehngs, use 
films, special posters, checklists, booklets, and e its. 


FARM ACCIDENTS 

Farm occupations are among Tank 

the naUon. When compared work while approxi- 

third. In a recent year there were 3,300 p„rthermore, farm accidents 

mately 290,000 received disabling m)unes. 

cost the economy 1.1 billion to field svork. Live- 

Accidents on the farm occur m accidents. Other areas 

stock chores also rank high as “ ^ related to bam and 

where farm workers are mvolved m 

brush work, machine repair, b elimination of farm aca- 

lack of supervision over farm wo ^ definite program of accident 

dents quite difficult. Th“e is a ,p„„,„red and con- 

preventicn among rural fan. deal directly sw* the 

ducted by the various agncultur j-^avriculture extension services, Farm 

farm worker. These groups m “ Farmers of America, and farm 
Bure.au. Grange, 4-H " p, can contribute substantiaUy to 

women’s organizahons. All “ ^ accident prevenHon prop-am 

a decrease of farm work acadents t g eliminahon of 

dealing svith the control of envnomn 

unsafe acts. , t rt.sident lacks supervision on the jo , 

In view of the fact that the fann «s.dent 1 
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adequate training, and enforcement, the most logical approach to the 
elimination of worker accidents is through a program of education. The 
previously named organizations have programs in force that are available 
in all rural areas across die nation. 


MILITARY 

The Armed Forces of the United States represent one of the largest 
employers of personnel in the nation. The thousands of individuals in- 
volved in hundreds of various job tasks also make the military a source of 
occupational accidents each year. Therefore, the various branches of the 
armed forces must contend with on- and off-job accidents on die same 
basis as other businesses and industries. Jackson states that 2,000 of the 
military die in traffic accidents each year.* 

In order to curtail the number of acddents involving military person- 
nel, an industrial safety approach is appb'ed. Basically, the Department of 
Defense is concerned with making the work environment as safe as pos- 
sible and eliminating unsafe acts. Accident prevention programs in the 
armed forces are carried on by a nationwide staff of safety program spe- 
cialists. The central headquarters for this operation is the Department of 
Defense, Pentagon, Washington, D.C. In addition there are ground safety, 
management, and engineering safety specialists stationed at the various 
bases across the country. 

Recognizing that the nuclear age calls for intensified accident-preven- 
tion programming, the armed forces have accelerated all programs con- 
cerned with the saving of human resources. The recent successes in space 
tra\el are excellent examples of the application of accident prevention 
doctrine. For the most part, the military conduct their own training pro- 
grams. However, contracts with various agencies are entered into for spe- 
cialized Murses of instruction. The Center for Safety Education at Ne\v 
York University has served as a training center for ground safety personnel 
for many years. 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

The school industrial education programs allow the student to experi- 
ence occupational practices in specially designed laboratories for such 

A at TrafEc Safety." Annals of the American 

Academy of PoUUcal and Social Science.ltov. 1938 , p. 
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subjects as electronics, metal and materials technology, drafting, graphics 
and automoBves. These may well be the basis for the student’s profes- 
sional or occupational skills. Public education has for many years recog- 
nized the value of safety education and has followed the lead of industry 
in adopting a positive approach to the problem of accident prevention. 

School laboratories of aU types have included safety education as a 
basic part of their instruction for many years and have made an unporBnt 
contribution to the nation’s program of occupational safety. Safe practices 
and safely concepts develop from an understanding of the factors Uia 
contribute to accidents and the performance of necessay work tasks in a 
safety-conscious environment. Without question the in ustria e u 
program provides the environment for the development of saf e habits and 
safety coLpts that iviU guide Uie individual 

Former Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell stated at *e 19o8 ^ 
dent’s Conference on Occupational Safety that, despite aU 
we can today promise only a fifth of our young e levels of 

working life. And this is assuming we can maintain om 
accompUshments.”* The primary concern of the school s JP P ^ . 

to prepare young people so that they may cope successfuUy ivith today 
hazards at home, in school, and in the community. 


SAFEpy Programs 

safety edortsinfteschool can suc^^onty^— 

safely education is the obligation of every modern educauonal insb 


The 


ation is the obligation of every moueiu 
.... proper attitude toward accident prevention must be 
level of administration in the school system. suaecsts that all 

nic current theory of safeqr “ 

accidents are preventable. ImBal app ira " ,vork pro- 

the identification and in the reduction 

rinS:-: rmpr^visorof wou.d be responsib,e for the de- 
velopment of the three following program areas. 

rtment of Labor, The FresidentTi Conference on Occupat 
(W.^oE.o». 1958), p- 8. 
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INSPECTIONS. Before adequate control measures can be developed, the 
extent and nature of e.tisting and potential hazards must be identified. 
This is accomplished through a comprehensive and continuous program 
of laboratory facihty inspections. It is recommended that the National 
Standard School Shop Safety Inspection Check List be used as the basis 
for this inspection. The areas covered are general physical conditions, 
housekeeping, equipment, electrical installation, gas, personal protection, 
instruction, accident records and first aid. It is evident that if ^ of these 
areas are looked into thoroughly, a complete picture of the relative safely 
of the instructional facility would be obtained. Obviously this is the start- 
ing point in the development of an adequate safety program for the indus- 
trial education program. 

iNsraucnoN. The organization of a planned program of instruction is 
vital to the elimination of occupational accidents. Through a high-quality 
industrial education program, understanding, appreciation, and good atti- 
tudes related to safe work procedures are developed and sustained. The 
supervisor of safety education should see that proper safety instruction is 
offered in each industrial education class. In many instances such instruc- 
tion would be a logical part of day-to-day teaching. However, it is neces- 
sary occasionally to organize separate classes to teach specified accident 
prevention methods related to certain procedures or operations. The de- 
velopment of a sound program of instruction u'ill produce a safe student 
for the school laboratory and for the industrial and home situations 
later on. 

aocujent recoud system. One of the outstanding weaknesses of cur- 
rent school safety programs is the lack of an accident record system. Each 
school should have a record system through whidi every accident is re- 
ported by the staff. This is one program that e%’ery safety supervisor should 
pursue and develop at the earliest opportunity. 

The organization of an adequate accident report system is discussed 
in Chapter 6. Such a system allows the safety supervisor to obtain a com- 
prehensive picture of the accident experience of the laboratory areas, and 
prorides a basis for analysis and application of correcrtive measures. 
Accident summaries should be analyzed at least twice a year, and a com- 
posite report developed on an annual basis. 

Safety in industrial education is sometimes taken for granted. How- 
ever, it is apparent that much needs to be done to keep students safe while 
they work in the various laboratories. Based on present-day estimates, one 
out of every 100 students entering the labor force will die, six %rill suffer 
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permanent impairment, and 70 will experience one or more disabling in 
juries as the result of occupational accidents. Getting safety into e <»n 
sciousness and reflexes of a worker takes a long time. The ear er 
foundation is built, the longer it is kept and the greater the chances tor 
success. This is one of the purposes of the school safety program. 


SUMMARY 

Occupadcnal accidents of aU types have plained 
beginning of the industrial revolution. The first efforts to *e em 

ployee cLe in the form of insurance requirements and wortoan^com 
per^ation laws. The annual toU of occupational deaths “ ™ 

Len reduced substantiaUy through the application of bas.c Fe_ 

vention principles. The prindples of environmental controh^^^^^^^^ 

nation of unsafe acts have served as the fundamental approaches 

reduction of occupational accidents. jViaoMv related to 

The success of industrial safety pro^ams ^ "Sies 

the interest taken by top management. In ose prevention pro- 

where interest is high, a substantial and effechve accident prevenb p 

TiTSi 

same as those of industry. Industrial accident 

the lead from industry and are applying Hie sam P J environment 
prevenrion. Since the school laboratories and die ^^^ent 

are essentiaUy the same, the utilization "f J ^ 

prevention program elements is a reasonable practice. 


ACTIVITIES 

EObtalnacopyoftheNarionalStandardSchocIShcp^ 

Unn Check List and make an inspection of a ,umor or semo g 
industrial educaHon program. school, contact the safety 

specialist, interview hun. and aevviu^f r 

program of the base. service and determine 

3. Contact ‘>11 ”^7; educatinn program. Develop a brief 

tlie scope and nature of its saiery 

analysis of its activties. prevenUon for a single school shop. 

4. Outline a program of accident p 
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(machine, electric, woodwork, or other). Explain why each element in- 
cluded is necessary. 

5. Interview five industrial education teachers and determine their 
philosophy of accident prevention programming for school shops. 
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An iNTERESTiNC PARABOX Can be observed among Americans at work 
and at play. It seems that the individual is relatively safe while under 
supervision and performing a job task in either business or industry. But 
when this same person is free to make choices of safe conduct, he is very 
likely to become involved in one of many different types of public acci- 
dents. Obviously, people apply basic principles of accident prevention to 
certain means of earning a livelihood, but make no special effort to trans- 
fer these same rules of safe living to activities they participate in while 
off the job. 

The average citizen, having fewer on-the-j’ob hours than ever before, 
has a considerable amount of time to utilize in additional work tasks or 
leisure time activities. It seems that the latter alternative is the one being 
selected by most Americans. This choice is being observed by many 
different groups and agencies across the nation. Accident prevention spe- 
cialists, in particular, are concerned over the increased participation in 
various types of outdoor education and recreation activities. This is due 
to the significant number of individuals killed and inj'ured in these activi- 
ties each year. 

Public accidents, as defined in Chapter 1, include recreah'on, transpor- 
tation (except motor vehicle) and public building accidents. Public acci- 
dents claim about 16,500 lives per year. Such accidents occur for many 
reasons. 

One of the factors involving people in public accidents is the ^ack of 
supervision” of off-the-job activities. The absence of supervision appears 
to be directly correlated with accident frequency. 

Many people participating in public activities do not prepare for safe 
partidpation. They lack the educational training and the physical condi- 

267 
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Injuries 


ncvuE 14;1. Comparison of accidental deaths and injuries 
etween public and the other prindpa! classes of acddents. 

tionmg necKsary to partidpale safely. There are fundamental concepts 
or «c activity that must be learned and practiced if safe conduct is to 
y t. Stack, in Education /or Sfl/e Lining, states that “a strong plea 
u 6 to the student to study the nature of the sport, recreation, or out- 
oor e activities in which he will participate so that he may enjoy them 
an s^re the benefits they may ^ve without paying a penaltj’ for in- 
expe ess or or impetuous action.”* These and other accident causes will 
be discussed in detail later in the chapter. 


PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF PUBLIC ACCIDENTS 

The potential hazard of public accidents poses a challenge to every 
p^on interest in accident prevention. Hiis is particularly disconcerting 
Art ^-iv ^ ^®“S**ized that there are approximately 100 million s\simmers, 
, , ating enthusiasts, 6 million water skiers, 8 million skin and 

skuba divers. 30 million fishermen, 20 million hunters, and 4 million golfers 
m the nauon. In addition, the 114.000 aircraft aloft add to the complexity 

for Safe Living, third ed. (Englewood 


Disabling lnJuries-1960 (in millions) 
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of the public accident problem. The following is a discussion of the vari- 
ous classes of public accidents with special emphasis on those related to 
recreational and outdoor living pursuits. 


Drownincs 

A great amount of time, interest, and money has been spent in the 
development of s\vimming programs and "drown-proofing” techniques. 
These have made valuable contributions to the conservation of human 
life. Yet appro:dmately 4,400 individuals drown during an average year. 
These are deaths related to swimming, playing in the water, and falling 
into tlie water accidentally. Drownings involving the use of boats are not 
included in this number. Through the efforts of water safety programs, the 
rate of accidental deaths associated vwlh drownings has remained constant 
in recent years. If a significant decrease in the annual toll is to be realized, 
efforts must be accelerated to leach everyone to swim and to acquaint the 
general populace \vith acceptable water safety practices. 

Drownings account for about one third of the public, nontransporta* 
lion acddentaJ deaths and approximately 5 per cent of all accidental 
deaths. This is an unusually high percentage considering all of the efforts 
that have been made to eliminate such incidents. The answer to the large 
numbers of dro\vnings lies in the quality of “water wisdom” possessed by 
weekend lake or beach enthusiasts. It is reported, for example, that only 
12 per cent of all swimmers can be classified as “fair” ssvimmers and 
about 1 per cent as “good.” The remainder are either weak or poor. There- 
fore about 87 per cent of all swimmers are considered to be inadequately 
prepared to cope svith circumstances that a water devotee would be 
expected to handle with relative ease. To point up the lack of water skill 
on the part of swimmers, a recent Red Cross program summary indicates 
that only one of six enrolled in water safety classes obtained a certificate 
of completion that is evidence of ability to swim a minimum of 90 feet. 

The principal age groups involved in drosvning accidents are the 5- to 
14-year-olds, %vith the 15- to 24-year-olds a very dose second. About one 
third of all drownings occur in each of these age ranges with substantial 
numbers in tlie 25 to 44 age group, tlien less in proportion for the two 
older classifications. It seems that in all age ranges one fact stands out. It 
is that seven-eighths of those drowned are boys or men. Tliis is due to the 
high percentage of male participants, plus the daring careless nature of 
their actions. 
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Man is by nature a “land animal.” Before acclimating man to a water 
environment, he must be taught to swim. This instruction must be supple- 
mented with an adequate knowledge of water safety and rescue rules. 
Any effort to place man in a water setting wthout his having first mas- 
tered this is an invitation to disaster. The growing interest in water activi- 
ties calls for an increased program of public education to curb a potential 
multiplication of drownings. 

The number of drownings associated with the use of backyard swim- 
ming pools appears to be imder control at the present time; however, the 
number of backyard pools projected for the future is cause for concern. 
Mr. Robert S. Greene of the National Swimming Pool Institute reports 
that “nine out of ten residential swimming pool o\vners w’ould definitely 
consider building a pool in a new home."^ The number of residential pools 
in existence today is reported to be in excess of 250,000. If this construc- 
tion trend continues, problems of accidental death may become a serious 
threat to the lives of the young and old alike. It is evident that control and 
supervision are essential for every homeowner fortunate enough to have 
a pool in the backyard. 

Falls 

Falls are a leading type of public accidental death, surpassed only by 
motor vehicle accidents. Each year approximately 20,000 persons die from 
falls and about 3,500 of these occur in public places, representing about 
one fifth of all deaths due to falls. The number of nonfatal injuries is esti- 
mated in the millions. 

Falls in public places are especially prevalant among elderly persons 
due to vestibular deterioration. Recent studies seem to indicate that slow- 
ness in recovery when thrown off balance is a characteristic of the older 
generation and is interperted as a slowing in central integrative mecha- 
nisms rather than a malfunction at a simple sensory level alone. 

When comparing the male and female ratio of falls in public places, 
it is determined that the death rate for males is more than three times 
higher than for females. Approximately the same ratio is noted for falls on 
the street or highway and public buildings. Moreover, the male-female 
ratio is about six to one for sports and recreation areas and close to seven 
to one for other specific areas. In addition, it is concluded that tlie problem 
of deaths due to falls in public places is primarily among young adult 

* Charles Whitoer, Public Safetu Newsletter, Mar. 1962 (Chicago: National Safety 
Council), p. 10. ' ^ 
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males. When geographic distribution of death rates ate considered, the 
highest rates for pubUo places occur in the Middle Atlantic State, prin- 
cipally New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. The Pacific region and 
New England rank next, with the lowest rates occurring in the South. 

After careful study of the death rate due to falls and *e approximate 
2.5 million annual injury toll, three basie accident trends emerge. One 
established pattern is that children, from birth to five years of ag^ a mg 
on streets and highways account for about one half of all reported pubh 
falls. A second trend is that the 5- to 24-year age group 
est number of injuries due to falls in sports 
widi sizable numlers occurring on the street and highway 
pubUe buildings. The third trend suggested is that 
thirds of all public falls for those above 25 years of ‘•S 
and highways with a considerable number of ■"1“- ^ T 
falls in this age range occur principally in pu ic ui 


Wattpb 

The most rapidly expanding *" * werTf 

is boating, in a recent 'hdiri^ Furthermore, an 

boats in use by approximately ^ 

excellent index to the popu^^Y Boating Club of America reports 

of outboard motors in use. The Outdoor Boa^g , 

that there are over 6 million outboard , n craft as amj 

The National OBce of Vital StaUshcs define ^ 

watercraft propelled btj paddle, oars or s . ^ ^ 

capacity o/ZtJrar. 10. Therefor^die ^rurnsportaHon and 

pleasure Lit but to boats used for commeraal tra p 

stevedoring. „nuires all boats of mote than 10 

The Federal Boating Act of 19o8 r q ^ „„.igable ivatenvay. 

horsepower to be numbered m order to p and may issue 

Individual states are allowed to p^s ih ^ ^ ^ approved by the 

numbers and collect revenue if die j;'„7BiIi,y m states with- 

'^nCS'e the fact thatboatingand general wnteractiritiesmeatuacting 

. M. Lhry. Ar*« rwreaUao. (Nen- Yciki MoC™w. .96. ), P- 
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an ever increasing number of partidpants, they remain statistically among 
the safest leisure-time pursuits for the American family. For example, 
during the period of 1949 to 1958 small craft fatalities remained nearly 
constant. (There were 1,243 such deaths in 1949 and 1,298 in 195S.) 

The following is a brief discussion of fishing and water skiing, the two 
most popular sports related to boating and water activities. 

FBHiNC. An interesting aspect of the water safety problem is that ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of all outboard motors are bought prindpally for 
use in fishing. This fact is understood, however, when it is known that 
there are over 30 million fishing enthusiasts in the nation. From a finan- 
cial point of view, fishermen gave the nation's economics a boost by spend- 
ing nearly 2.7 billion dollars in 1960. 

To the innocent bystander an activity such as fishing appears to be 
accident-free. But the fact is that in a recent year fishing was the activity 
associated uith approximately 54 per cent of all fatal boating accidents. 
This data calls attention to the fact that fishing accounts for a larger pro- 
portion of recorded acddents than is usually suspected. 

WATER sniNC. Americans are constantly searching for a sport that Nvill 
challenge and excite human nature. Such exhilaration is being experienced 
in the relatively ne\v activity, water skiing. The number of water skiers 
has multiplied so rapidly that it has been difficult to keep abreast of the 
gro^vth. However, it is estimated that there axe in excess of 6 million per- 
sons water skiing today. As with fishing a great number of boats are pur- 
chased each year to be utilized in this sport alone. A current report states 
that ^vate^ skiing accounted for some 20 per cent of all boat sales. 

Ouhvardly, water skiing appears to be a rather dangerous sport. The 
facts, however, do not bear this out. Only about 4.5 per cent of all fatal 
boating acddents in 1958 happened while the victims were engaged in 
water skiing. In this attractive sport it is probable that the typical sb'er 
does not venture out during adverse weather as do many fishermen, nor 
do tlie drivers of such boats have inclinations to stand or overload the 
vehicle. For these reasons alone, water siding would be considered a rela- 
tively safe activity. 


Firearms 

Dunng the past five years the number of persons engaged in hunting 
increased by 24 per cent. This represented the largest percentage gain of 
any leisure-time activity. Though attracting fewer people than fishing 
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field. Of particular interest is the fact that the number of women hunters 
has more than doubled in tlie past five years. 

People using firearms are attracted to them for a variety of reasons. 
There are those who feel a sense of importance or power. Others enjoy 
fine workmanship, while many find great satisfaction in using the gun 
efficiently while hunting or target shooting. Guns, like most pieces of 
equipment used for recreation, are not dangerous if used properly. Yet 
there are around 1,050 deaths from firearms accidents each year. These 
are mishaps associated with the use of guns while hunting or field shoot- 
ing. This does not include the nearly equal number of individuals killed 
in firearms accidents in the homes, as discussed in Chapter 12. 

A recent trend associated with the use of guns is the rapid organiza- 
tion of shooting clubs. The National Rifle Association reports that affiliate 
organizations now number 12,000 to 15,000 and claim membership above 
500,000. Most of these groups owm and maintain shooting ranges. There 
are said to be more rifle and pistol ranges operating in the nation than 
there are public golf courses. Also dosely associated with this trend is the 
increase in the number of tournaments and educational programs being 
organized and conducted. Hunter safety courses are becoming prevalent, 
and in some states legislation has been passed to require hunters to attend 
and pass a course in safe firearm practices prior to licensing. Educational 
programs are the best approach to hunter safety as evidenced from the 
experience of many states. For illustration, in the state of Montana there 
were no fatal firearms accidents during the year among persons who had 
been certified through training classes.* 


Flying 

Today the number of aircraft for commercial, private, or business use 
is spiraling upward. One fact unknown to many individuals is that most 
of die aircraft aloft are in the general aviation category. General aviation 
aircraft are the planes used for personal or business reasons. Of the 
114,000 aircraft in use, about 2,000 are commercial airliners, 42,000 mili* 
tary planes, and over 70,000 are private and business aircraft. Thus nearly 
65 per cent of all planes registered are used by general aviation pilots. 

Despite the fears of thousands who do not fly, the modem airpl^De is 
an extremely safe, efficient, and useful vehicle. A testimony to the fact 

* J. MacDuffie and F. H. Dunkle, Hunter Safetu Newsletter (Helena. Mont.: Fish 
and Game Department, Feb. 1961). 
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that flying is extremely safe is the annual accident statistics rep 
the National Safely Council. Approximately 1,000 deaths a ) ■ • 
result of aircraft accidents. ConsLring U.e 2.75 billions o " 

Ume logged annually, this represents a 0^ deaUi rate or a 
^Vhen compared with the traffic fatality rate o • » 
that flying is a relatively safe venture. Federal 

There are a variety of uses for the modem aircra jnstructionid, 

ation Agency classifies plane usage into the ^ tliis classifi- 

(2) noncommercial, (3) commercial, and (4) ^ (noncommercial) 

cation it is determined that aircraft used or p examplc> in a 

are the ones most frequently involved in fata acci usage. Resulting 

recent year 4,200 accidents occurred in nonc<^ CTcatest number 

from these accidents were 193 deaths. This is y 
for all types of plane activity. ,;nr four persons in 

The typical aircraft in use is capable o c between 120 and 

fort comparable to the motor car. It qqO mile®- Travel cos 

200 mph and for distances ranging rom , .j of equal distance, 
for fuel and oil is similar to that of an Jiness and pleasure 

In addition to the increased use of sue ^ increase in pla”® j°tbc 

it h abo noted that there has been Association and the 

Ae part of sp^dal poups, name^^he^^ '''TcanTd "Because 

Hying Physicians Assoaalion. provinces of Can 

FFA scattered through (ferUlizing. ^Lt popo- 

of its versatility as a farm •"’P pleasure, the P'““‘f families, 

and as a means of transports _,,iomenl to members j 

lar and famUiar piece of have private i^^r. The 

About 50 per cent of the FIy> ® airplane® p 

3\vn an average „f nearly °-”“ti°rattxacHng phy«“^ hut the role 


About 50 per cent of the ^ one-half airplanes p 

own an average of nearly one attracHng but the role 

Hying Physieians “flying 

amazing rate. The utility —oting safety am g basic concern 

that a doctor can for commooity serw ^ i„. 

e^ualiyappeaUngasa^^ 
of the FFA and FPA is 
telligent manner. 


.. tliat warns motorists of a raitmad 
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sign along the road but frequently for an individual driver it can be the 
most important sign in his life. The constantly decreasing train-vehicle 
crash deaths throughout the past few years represent a significant break- 
through in public safety. This advance is demonstrated by the fact that in 
1950 there were 1,450 deaths while only 10 years later the number was 
reduced to approximately 650. This latter figure represents less than 1 per 
cent of the total public accidental deaths. 

In general train-motor vehicle accidents occur in one of the following 
ways: (1) locomotive hits car, (2) car hits locomotive, (3) car hits 
another part of the train. A very interesting fact is that in the vast majority 
of railroad-vehicle accidents, both day and night, it is the locomotive that 
hits the car. Evidently these occur when persons attempt to beat a loco- 
motive to the crossing only to discover that time has run out and the train 
is occupying the same space. It is apparent to everyone that trains are 
massive vehicles that run on tracks while automobiles are comparatively 
small and have some freedom of direction; it is further obvious that an 
automobile weighing around two tons has little chance of competing and 
winning the space to be occupied by a locomotive weighing 150 tons plus 
4,250 additional tons if coupled to 50 loaded cars. An awareness of such 
odds should make all drivers think twice before violating common-sense 
precautions at grade crossings. 


Camung 

Since around 1930 the camping movement has continued to gain popu- 
larity with all age groups. Initially, camping began as an organized activ- 
ity attracting principally boys and girls. Today, however, this type 
adventure is attracting adults and children alike. Basically, it can be stated 
that there are ttvo forms of camping activity; organized camps for youth 
and camps for families. 

It is estimated that there are now 10,000 organized camps in the United 
States. About 66 per cent of these are operated by youth-serving 
zations such as churches and service groups. Privately oNvned camps con- 
stitute 32 per cent of all camps and the remaining 2 per cent are operated 
by school boards, municipalities, conservation groups, and other tax-sup- 
ported agencies. Some 97 per cent of the campers are elementary nod 
secondary school youth. It is estimated that the anm^ camp population 
is more than 5 million. Of special interest is the increase in the number of 
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camps designed to accommodate handicapped children. One of the better 
camp programs of this type in the country is conducted by the Kecreatron 
and Outdoor Education Department of Southern IlHnois Umversrty in 

Carbondale, Illinois. , ^ » 

Camping as a family leisure-time activity has captivated *e mteres 
of the typiil American family. It is estimated that there are between 8 
and 10 million camping farntties. This represents a signiBcant 
of the 16 million individuals involved in camping activity. A P 

by auto is an inexpensive and delightful way for the family to va^hon 
and have fun. With the oirrent highway system and the type of port^k 
camp equipment available, it is pracHeal for the family to ““P 
ends or for indefinite periods of Ume. moving horn one location to anothe 
or setting up in a permanent camp locadon. Th- We f 
come so popular that the American Camping J 

established a Family Camping FederaUon to f 

family camping clubs, association camp owners, gov 
others concerned with family camping. expand- 

Accidents are unfortunately an accompanying e * .he 

ing interest in camping. In order " '^““^e'endards for the conduct 
American Camping Association has standards and funda- 

of camp programs '^“Y“'tate''mrb whe/e much of the family camp 
mental safety regulations for state p ascertain the extent of 

activity occurs. Data are not rea y H„„ever, it is fair to assume 

the accident problem in the area o “”"P' .vith this activity. 

that hundreds are involved in aca en conduct of 

Therefore, all 

camping enterprises so that Ihes 
adventure. 

CAUSES OF PUBLIC ACCIDENTS 

Peopleare involved in various puhh-ca.«en.sin^^^^^^^^^^ 

on the highways. principles of accident causation 

evident when it is understood that the pr P 
discussed in Chapter 1 are operative m all amas a„^ 

dent potential is present. ““ P^P .. aiscussion of the major 

havior and unsafe envuonment. „H,h ramifications 

elements involved in the appheation of these pnn p 
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that apply to the public safety problem, especially recreational programs 
and activities. 


A’l'IlTUDE 

The human element is the most significant factor related to accident 
causation in public accidents. The hunter, fisherman, swimmer, and boat 
user are all principally responsible for the accidents that occur in their 
related activities. For example Figure 14:3 indicates very clearly that the 
operator is at fault in 74.3 per cent of all boating fatalities. Comparable 



• 1 Fault of Operator Lub Foulf of Other Person FTTH Hull, Machinery, Equipment 

E^Weother, Water l^SOther 
FIGURE 14:3. These graphs depict the major causes of 
Gating accidents. Only the principle or primary cause is 
showm for each vessel involved. 

(Courtesy U.S. Coast Guard) 

statistics are available that suggest the same cause to be the major prob- 
lem in all other recreation activities. Careless, irresponsible, thoughtless, 
and unsportsmanlike behavior on the part of a person is indicative of a 
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poor atatude toward the safety of self and others. When such conduct is 
displayed by the individual, it is impossible for the human mechanism to 
think, act, and interpret on a rattonal basis. The result is generally *e 
establishment of a sequence of actions that invariably end m a death, 
injury, or property damage accident. Faulty attitudes are a basic step m 
the vast majority of all accidents. 


Envieonment 

Environment plays a particularly important part in keeping the peopfe 
of the naUon free of accident problems. Most often, however this « not 
recognized by the general populace. In the area of public safety, environ 
mentis related to equipment, machineiy, and con itions. 



ficube 14:4. 


Proper equipment is important to safe boa 


(Courtwr KaUotul Safety CoubcO) 


Per every acdvi^diatu^uj^-^-eisa^cts^^^ 

and strength for the equipment. In hunUng, 
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appropriate firearm for each person. Taking care of llic equipment is as 
important as making the proper selection. Each time equipment is used 
it must be in good condition. Through a consdentious program of mainte- 
nance, equipment standards can remain high. 

Proper protective clothing is necessary also, if a safe recreational ad- 
venture is to result. In archery, for example, arm guards are to be used at 
all times. While hunting, heavy trousers must be worn to protect the 
hunter from snake bites, thorns, and insects. Also tlie hunter should wear 
a bright colored hat or jacket, depending on the game being hunted. 

A substantial knowledge of the physical limitations of equipment is 
vital to safe partidpation. Most pieces of recreational equipment have 
been tested to operate up to a spedfied level of performance. Bc)'ond this 
performance threshold it is unsafe to expect additional action. 

Conditions relate to prevailing circumstances present when parlid- 
paring in an activity. Weather conditions while boating or ss^imming arc 
anotlier environmental factor in accident causation. Individual compe- 
tency would be an element related to accidents in the use of boats and 
firearms. 

The relationship between environment and accidents has been on 
established principle of accident prevention for many years. Therefore, It 
is necessary to apply this principle in llic public safety area if people are 
to enjoy themselves and gain full benefit from the many leis\ire*timc pur- 
suits of today. 


Supervision 

There is a close correlation beriveen oeddents and the amount of 
supervision applied. As pointed out previously when indidduals are free 
to make choices regarding safe conduct, many poor dedsions are made. 
Sopero»rion can be thought of either as overseeing by one or more persons 
or as rules and regulations that direct, control, or restrict human activity- 

Close superWsion of employees is one of the principal reasons for 
industry s success in the development of an on-the-job safety program. In 
recreational pursuits the absence of supervision accounts for a large per- 
centage of the accidental deaths and injuries. There is a definite lack of 
supervision m the latter. This means that there must be self-enforcement 
of safe practices. Education must take place within the individual before 
such an objective can be realized. In vie%v of the need for a program of 
education for safe living, the school is brought into focus. Since the school 
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is the agency tliat deals with the educational process, it is justified m the 
offering of an educaUonal program designed to teach persons the funda- 
mentals of safety education, The National Riffe Association. Coast Guard 
Red Cross, and other agencies can provide educational programs to hll 

the needs of adults. , 

In many instances, it seems necessary for one or more persons o 
responsible tor the conduct of the individual or family. This may he either 

direct personal supervision or it may be instructions or rules to ei 

while the individual is taking care of himself. Lifeguards and 

beaches provide supervision of water sports and game war ens 

some supervision in field hunUng; both of these are examples of duec 

personal supervision. The second supervision possibihly 

Lcemed ^th the establishment of policies that must be 

each person or group in order not to have their priwleges 

are, L example, rules that govern the use of inland 

Sp^iflcally, if a person decides to operate a boat o" » 

lak he must obtL a license for the boat to be used. ^ 

estailished as a result of the Federal Boating Act of There me 

counUess other examples where the individual is 

tain regulations that control and restrict acbons. It “ 

tion isThe means through which individuals learn to accept and appy 

"Tcfor^™ofsupervisionises.nU^^ 

qlri" r— r rruCnro. and supe„ision die rivers, lakes, 
fields, and highways would be in a constant state of chaos. 


Knovvxedce , 

A certain amount of ^owledge in— - 'cck- 

activity can be intelUgently pursued. haphazardly, 

ing, there is a real possibility diat die mividua wdl 

Such action most often results m an ^ ,he hazards of the 

of safe pracHces is essenhal to acquaint th P ^ f ,i,a physical 

projected activity. F“rthennore a basic nndm «nd. 

LItations and the proper use of _.,adi,ion. the individual 

individual prior to attempting '"“i ‘ order to perform 

:!:S;?Sd“«t^-^«miderednLss^ 
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of accidents and, therefore, is vital to safe participation in the various 
activities described in this chapter. 

SAFE PRACTICES 

It has been stated many times that most acddenls associated with 
leisure-time activities can be avoided. Elimination of such mishaps is 
based on learning and applying of fundamental safety practices for each 
activity. In Figures 14:5 and 14:6, there is an enumeration of principles 
and safe practices in recreational activities that should be operative in 
each area of participation. 


CONFERENCE FOR NATIONAL COOPERATION IN AQUATICS 
BELIEVES 


TI^T . . . Aquatics is one of the best recreational activities for the entire 
family. 

TtWT . . . Under competent leadership, s\\'imming and aquatics can contribute 
to physical, mental and social fitness. 

• • • Everyone should have the opportunity to improve his knowledge of 
TWAT^^ should be encouraged to take advantage of this opportunity. 

^ a^dents ‘^ntmunity aquatic programs help reauee water 

primary objective of Water Safety Instruction is to make the 
T^AT i". on. or about the water, 

facilihes' community has a responsibility to develop adequate aquatic 

T^T . . . Ej^ting aquaUc facilities should be utilized to the fullest 

... Education in aquatics should be included in the program of every 
school system. * * *• 

*• 1 S^vimmmg is a healthful activity in which almost evers’one can 
pamcipate including those with physical limitations, 
mote groups and individuals should work together to pro- 


ncuKE 14.5, Beliefs Established by the Conference for 
National Cooperation in Aquatics. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Public safety problems, especially in recreational activities, are a great 
challenge to accident prevention specialists. In general, the answer to 
resolving most of these accident problems lies in the development of com- 
prehensive programs of education for safe living. The wisdom of general 
pubHc education is universaUy recognized and accepted. 
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SAFE PRACTICES IN RECREATIONAL ACTIWriES 


BOATING 

1. Check condition of boat before 
leaving shore. 

2. Have approved life preserver 
aboard for all passengers. 

3. Equip boat with fire extinguisher. 

4. Reduce speed near beaches or in 
passing other craft. 

5. Carry adequate fuel supply; 
never refuel with motor running. 

6. Learn to handle boat by practice 
near shore. 

7. Never overload with passengers. 

8. Load craft on the bottom and 
in the middle. 

9. Enter or move about in boat, one 
at a time. 

10. Avoid “horseplay” at all tiroes. 

11. Plan all trips. 

SWIMMING 

1. Obtain medical exam before 

learning to swim. ,, 

2. Swim \vith another person at all 
times. 

3. Know and observe your swim- 
ming limitations. . 

4. Know your water before divine 

5. Never jump or dive into cold 
water or swim veiy long. 

6. Never swim in the dark. 

7. Know your capacity for rescuing 

another swimmer. _ 

8. Use ear and eye protecbon it 

needed. , 

9. Choose swimming area cmetuuy. 

10. Include a person trained m Iiie 
saving techniques on your picnics and 

°“u®Swim at supervised beaches 

“ 12 !’'organize a ssvimmer checlc 5}^- 
tern when %vith a group. 

GENERAL CAMPING 

1. Avoid poisonous plants, reptiles, 
and insects. 


2. Camp away from tall, isolated 
trees. 

3. Travel with a companion in 
rough mountainous country. 

4. Avoid rock climbing. 

5. Drink only approved water. 

6. Eat only those berries or mush- 
rooms known to be edible. 

PLANNING FOR CAMPING 

1. Plan each outing. 

2. Select proper and adequate sup- 
plies and equipment. 

3. Study modem campcraft meth- 
ods. 

HfGHlVAYS 

1 Set good examples as rooto^ts. 

2 Be aware of changes 
roulme driving habits— extra loads, 
racks, trailers. 

3. Wear seat belts. 

hunting 

I. Cany an empty gun 

“nrfguniuasafeditectiuu. 

3. Never indulge in horseplay. 

4. Unload gun before leaving it. 

5. Lay gun flat when resting m field 

or woods. , , *- a 

6. Pass gun through fence to a 

certain the barrel is free of 

”*^??Snt muzzle down when walk- 

n”N=evef puli u guu totvareb telf 
from a boat or through a tence. 

10. See that safety catch is O.N. 

II. Make certain of target betore 

12. Wear Ughl colored clothing. 

13. Be alert to avoid confusion with 

others. 


fiEl4:6. Safe Practices i 


1 Becreational Acli%ities. 
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SAFE PRACTICES IN RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES (cent.) 


WATER SKIING 

1. Wear a life jacket and be a good 
swimmer. 

2. Check equipment. 

3. Be courteous to other water 
users. 

4. Watch water ahead. 

5. Ski parallel to shore. 

6. Avoid falling forward. 

7. Learn new starts progressively. 

8. Have extra person in boat to 
watch skier. 

9. Hold ski up after fall. 

10. Stop motor while assistinff skier 
into boat. 

11. Recover skis quickly— they will 
keep you afloat. 

12. Never ski at night or in shallow 
water. 


SCUBA DIVING 

1. Dive only in parties of hvo or 
more. 


2. Use diver’s flag. 

3. Use only breathing apparatus ol 
commercial manufacture. 

4. Dive only be^veen sunrise and 
Junset ^d in legal waters. 

^ free of solid 

ICC surface. 

□epth or endurance records. 

.2' of infiu. 

ence of liquor or narcotics. 

'hM 60 feet ua- 
ess eqmpped with self-contamed 

fti To fe "■> tieepet 

!vSht“l.lu “ 'flipped and >.itb 
weight belts worn outside all har. 
nesses. 


FIHE PRECAUTIONS IN 
CAMPING 

1. Build Bres downwind from camn 

area. r 

2. Break all matches after use. 


3. Drench fires \s’ith water If pos- 
sible. 

4. Colkapse the tent and pour on 
water, if a tent catches on fire. 

5. Use blankets or sand to smother 
unwanted fires. 

6. Store flammable items away from 
unattended fire. 

7. Report at once any evidence of a 
forest fire. 

8. Teach children respect for fire. 

CAMP FIRES 

1. Clear area at least four feet in 
diameter. 

2. Remove debris and build a rim 
with rocks. 

3. Build fires on rock, sand, gravel, 
or mineral soil. 

4. Keep an open fire small. 

SAFE PRACTICES IN 
GENERAL AVIATION 

1. Preflight walk-around before 
starting engine. 

2. Double-check air and ground 
space for potential hazards. 

3. Use checklist prior to starting 
engine. 

4. Retreat when ceiling goes to 800 
ft. and visibility is 3 miles. 

5. Study preflight weather. 

6. Have a 2,000 ft. ceiling at night 

7. Keep airspeed 120% of stall 
speed on take-offs and 140% on land- 
ings. 

8. Operate 500 ft. above highest 
obstruction. 

9- Take off and land at designated 
airports. 

10. Abort take-off if not airborne in 
first half of runway. 

11. Retain control in landing until 
wheels cease to roll 

12. Stay 1000 ft. from jet blast end. 


14-6. Safe Practices in Recreational Activities 
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SAFE PRACTICES IN RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES (cont.) 


13. Never attempt to oj«rate an 
aircraft unless “checked out in that 
model. 

14. Never operate “on top” except 
widely scattered clouds. 

15. Never land on wet grass. 

16. Never take plane aloft if wind 
velocity exceeds 40% of stall speed. 


17. Never take off if under 90° 
cross surface vvonds exceed 20% of 
stall speed. 

18. Never operate at mgnt unless 
qualified under C.A.R. , . i . 

19. Never operate after drinking. 

20. Never hand-start plane unless 
qualified person is at controls. 


FICUHE 14:6. Safe Practices in Recreational AetiviUes 
(cont.) 

nte schools ntay play a significant role in the 
educational pursuits. Through the various ^ 

school's curriculutn, units on water safety, un biology, 

others can be taught. Existing jtahh etahl « 

physical education, home economics, . , , ^jj chapter. Many 

selves naturally to the safety outdoor education 

times separate courses in swunmmg, gu ty. ^j^ols to develop 
are avaLle. In re^ 

and offer courses in rifle shooting. j public 

quiring schools to teach various courses related to 

In addition to the school, various j'J power 

courses in the interest of public sa courses are Sea- 

Squadrons offer eight courses m oa ^ , . vyeather, Junior Navi- 

manship. Elementary Piloting, Advanced Pd^^ ituoctional Techniques 
gation, Navigation, Maintenance, an through the Coast Guard 

The U.S. Coast Guard also offers two Outboard 

Auxiliary. Other organization offering si Association and 

Boating Club of America. offers excellent pr. 

American National Bed Cross. Each of ^ Interested 

grams of public education that are available to schoo 

”®^rNaHonal Bifle AssociaUon 

standing organization conducting p by 

Current^ the NBA huiRers siffeV ^urae is 

states requiring —J”“«^V “d U.e National ^ 

Ammuniticn Mantffac^-^-^ of firearms 
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training courses. In addition, the American Camping Association and its 
affiliate, the Family Camping Committee, are giving assistance in the 
organization of camp safety efforts. 

Today across the nation, many thousands Icam to enjoy and partici- 
pate safely in recreational activities through private lessons. Tlie skills 
derived from private lessons in golf, skiing, shooting, and other activities 
are of great value. Having learned tliese skills, individuals enjoy their 
leisure-time enterprises in a greater degree of safety. Due to tlie increased 
interest in personal instruction, numerous private training clubs and 
groups have emerged. 

It is obvious that there are numerous educational programs available 
to schools and community organizations. However, with the projected 
trends of increased participation, additional educational programs and 
courses will be needed. In addition the quality of existing programs must 
be upgraded to stay ahead of the rising accident toll. 

SUMMARY 

In recent years the American public has experienced a trend toward 
the shorter workweek and, therefore, an increase in the amount of time 
available for recreational activities. The general public is using this leisure 
time by taking to the water, air, woods, fields, and streams. Along Nvith the 
increase of sports enthusiasts, there has been a comparable explosion of 
public accidents. 

engaged in recreational activities have accidents due to unsafe 
e avior, lack of supervision, misuse of environment, and lack of knowl- 
e ge of rules, regulations, and safe practices. To ston the tide of such 
isasters, public and private organizations are engrossed in the develop- 
"ff of ^“cabonal programs relevant to safe living. AU programs being 
0 we y schools and other agencies will, of necessity, have to be acceler- 
ated to keep abreast of the increasing number of participants. If the 
prophwied four-day work-week becomes a reality, people wiU have one 
more day of leisure time than cuxrenUy exists. A major portion of this 
release time %vill be spent on recreational adventures. It is desirable that 
these experiences be safe. The fundamental objective of public safety is 
to assure this end. 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Using Figure 14:6 as the basis, develop a detailed teaching unit on 
water safety. 



Public Safety 

2. Contact your state conservation and wildlife department with the 
request for statewide accident data in the areas of hunting and camping. 
Present the results to the class. 

3. Contact the local Red Cross diapter and arrange for a small-craft 
demonstration to be presented to the class. This, of course, should be done 
in co-operation with the class instructor- 

4. If there is a shooting club in the area, arrange to visit the hrmg 


range. , , . 

5. Make an analysis of the curriculum of the secondary school m your 
county, and determine how much instruction related to safety m recrea- 

tional activities is included. , 

6. Preview a film on public safety and develop a short report on th 

major principles diseased. 
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Motor vancLE TRANSPonTATioN has been a blessing to the advance of 
American culture, but at the same time it has become both an economic 
affliction and a humanitarian challenge to the American people. The 
^mensions of the traffic safety problem are complex and stagger the 
imagination. For example, a 10-year average of traffic accident statistics 
indicates that 37,500 are killed. 1.4 million injured, and 6 bilh'on dollars 
lost as a result of traffic accidents eadi year. An estimated 100,000 house- 
holds Me affected to a major degree annually by traffic accidents, and the 
^on's economy suffers a loss of some 500,000 man-years of productive 


Traffic accidents rank sixth among the causes of death in the United 
States. For the 5 to 14 age group, however, they are the leading cause of 
death by only a narrow margin. For the 15 to 24 age group, traffic acd- 
dents lead the causes by a xvide margin, being responsible for four-and- 
one-half times as many deaths as the next leading cause. 

The number of persons of various age groups killed and injured in 
traffic accidents is not in direct proportion to their number in the popula- 
tion. The death rate in a recent year, for example, ranged from a low of 
8^ per 100,000 for the 5 to 14 age group to a high of 42.7 for the 15 to 
age group. Injury rates by age groups also show wide variations. Based 
on population, the highest injury rale in a recent year occurred in the 15 
to ^ age group. Those 65 and over had an injury rate about equal to the 
under 5, and the 5 to 14 age groups; however, the death rate among this 
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older age group is probably due to their lessened ability to recover froi 
injuries. 

Since the advent of the motor car the American family has becom 
more and more dependent on its use. Of the approximately 53.4 million 
families in the countiy, 41 million own automobiles and more than 1.'. 
million families mvn two or more vehicles, About SO per cent of the mei 
are licensed to drive and about 40 per cent of the women.® 



VZZ^ Deoths 
Injuries 

FIGURE I5;l. Comparison of accidental deaths and dis- 
abling in/un'es between Motor Vehicle and other principal 
classes of accidents. 

The automobile is used in almost every phase of family life. A day in 
the life of an average American family’s car may begin by driving the 
father of the house to his job; a diild to band practice; the mother to her 
dentist appointment, the drive-in bank, and the grocery store; the father 
home for lunch; another diild to a birthday party and later to churcli 
choir practice; tlie father home from %vork, stopping at the post ofBce; a 
child to a ball game, and the father to a meeting. The average family car 
is constantly on the go and is driven at least 10,000 miles a year. 

* National flighway Users Conference. The lUghtc-a^ Transportation Story in Facts 
OVashington: The Conference, 1061). pp. 7-8. 
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THE TRAFFIC ACCIDENT PROBLEM 

Apart from the automobile’s many useful pursuits, a by-product of 
vehicle use which appalls the citizenry of the United Stales is the annual 
traffic accident toll. The motor car has been in use since the turn of the 
century. Yet, during this period of time over 1.4 million persons have lost 
their lives in traffic mishaps. Tens of millions more have been injured, 
many of them permanently. Since 1900 more than twice as many Ameri- 
cans have been killed in traffic acddents as were killed in all wars in- 
volving the nation since the American Revolution. 

It is amazing to note that in a single year more than 17.5 million 
drivers are involved in 10 million motor vehicle accidents. If we include 
injuries that restrict normal activity and/or require medical attention, the 
annual injury total is 4.7 million, or about one out of every 37 persons of 
the population. These statistics point out the startling fact that a person 
is killed every 15 minutes and someone is injured every 24 seconds on the 
streets and highways. 

On a mileage basis, traffic accident rates are highest among younger 
drivers, Among the 15 to 24 year olds, traffic accidents account for about 
40 per cent of the deaths from all causes. Military personnel also have un- 
usually high accident rates. Figure 15:2 gives a complete analysis of traffic 
accidents as related to the age of drivers. 


Age Croup 

All Drivers 

Drivers 

in Accidents 



Accident 

Index 

FaUl 



Number | 

% 

Number] 

Se 

Number | 

Ve 

Fatal 

mil 

Total 

90,500,000 

100.0 

46,000 

100.0 

18,500,000 

100.0 

1. 00 


Under 20 

6,500,000 

7.2 

6,000 

130 

2,700.000 

14 6 

1.81 


20-24 

10,100,000 

11.2 

7,700 

16.7 

2.800,000 

15.1 

1.49 


25-29 

11,500.000 

12 7 

5,600 

12.2 

2,260,000 

122 

.96 


30-34 

11,300,000 

12.5 

4,800 

10.4 

1.810,000 

g.8 



35-39 

10,500.000 

11.6 

4,200 

9.1 

1.900,000 

10.3 

.78 


40-44 

9,300.000 

■uH 

4,200 

9.1 

1,700,000 

9.2 



45-49 

8,200,000 

9.1 

3.500 

7.6 

1,450,000 

7.8 

.84 

.86 

50-54 

7.100.000 

7.8 

2.700 

5.9 

1,150.000 

6.2 

.76 


55-59 

5,600,000 

62 

2.100 

4.6 

960,000 

5.2 

.74 


60-64 

4,300,000 

4.7 

1.800 

3.9 

690,000 

3.7 

.83 


65-69 

2.800,000 

3.1 

1,400 

30 

620,000 

3.4 

.97 


70-74 

1,900.000 

2.1 

1.000 

2.2 

230,000 

1.2 

1.05 

.57 

75 and over 

1.400,000 

1.5 

1,000 

2.2 

230,000 

1.2 

1.47 



FIGURE 15;2. Age ot Drivers — Total Nvimbei in Acci- 
dents, 1961. 

{Courtesy NaUocal Safety Council) 
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WHERE PEOPLE ARE KILLED 

People are killed in a variety of traffic highway circumstances. There 
IS no set pattern of accident occurrence; however, it is possible to identify 
those types of accidents in which the greatest number of traffic victims 
ten to duster each year. The statistical information used in this section is 
based on Accident Facts, the annual publication of the National Saiety 
Council.3 

The largest number of traffic deaths occur in accident situations in- 
volving two or more vehides. There were 14,800 multiple-vehicle high- 
way deaths in 1960 involving passenger cars, motorized bicycles and 
scooters, and road machinery. The fact that 12,150 of these deaths hap- 
pened in a rural setting indicates that higher impact speeds on these 
highways account for the large percentage of fatal accidents. The second 
major dassification of traffic deaths is related to vehicles overturning or 
nmning off the roadway. These types of accidents accounted for 12,100 
deaths. A third major area, pedestrian accidents, resulted in 7,750 deaths. 

Another major type of traffic death is that involving collisions with 
fixed objects. In a typical year, accidents which occurred from hitting 
trees, walls, and abutments accounted for 3,700 fatalities. Two additional 
classifications of traffic fatalities are (hose involving collisions wth (1) 
trains, and (2) bicycles. Some 1,310 vehide-train deaths occurred in a 
recent year, while in the same year there were 460 bicycle deaths. The 
last category of traffic deaths is related to those aeddents involving 
street cars, animals, and animal-drmvn vehicles. There >vere 85 traffic 
victims in this category. 


WHY TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 

Traffic accidents occur for a number of reasons. However, it is difficult 
to account for the exact circumstance of every motor vehicle accident. 
Through various studies and constant analysis of the traffic accident situ- 
ation, it is possible to identify the major causes of motor vehicle aeddents. 
For example, research has showm (hat about 64 per cent of the drivers 
involved in fatal accidents have violated a traffic law at the time of the 
accident. Studies have indicated also that rural pedestrians account for 
one of every nine fatal aeddents. 

» National Safety Conned, Accuteni Fact* (Chicago: The Counal, 1001), pp. 42-(3. 
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Alcohol 

A major cause of traffic accidents is the use of alcohol by drivers. 
Studies have shown that a blood alcohol concentration of 0.05 per cent 
impairs to some degree the driving ability of most persons. Even one 
drink has been shown to affect a person's responsiveness behind the 
wheel. Upon reaching a concentration of 0.15 per cent and above, every 
drinking driver is considered "under the influence” of alcohol. Most states 
have laws that legally fix the "under influence" at 0.15 per cent and 
above. Recently the American Medical Association and other national 
organizations have recommended that the per cent of concentration be 
lowered to 0.10 as the legal basis. 

In a recent year, a study in 21 states showed that 21 out of 100 drivers 
in fatal accidents had been drinking. Drinking adult pedestrians ac- 
counted for 25 out of 100 pedestrian deaths in a recent study in 18 
states. In all probability the problem of drinking drivers is more acute 
than the facts indicate. This is due to the lack of prosecution in a court of 
record. It is proposed that many cases are booked on some other offense 
because of the inabiUty to make a D\VI (Driving While Intoxicated) 
charge valid in court. Traffic courts have tended to dismiss DWI offenses 
due to the threat of criticism or reprisals by those so arrested. 


The National Safety Council reports that speed too fast for conditions 
was a contributing factor in 33 per cent of all fatal accidents in 1960. In 
some 30 per cent of these cases the individual was violating a speed law. 
Speed violations were factors in 37 per cent of aU fatal accidents. Speed 
does not necessarily mean 75 mUes per hour. The Bureau of Public Roads 
recendy reported that drivers traveling at speeds below 40 miles per hour 
were involved in accidents at a rate many times higher than that of drivers 
riaveling at faster speeds. This is probably due to the fact that more driv- 
ing is done at these slower speeds. 

Severity of traffic accidents increases with speed. There are, for ex- 
ample, almost three times more injuries in a given number of accidents at 
60 miles per hour than at 20 miles per hour. However, this does not mean 
that any one speed is safer than another. In order for a safe speed to 
be determined, one must consider the conditions such as other drivers, 
vehicles, the roadway, and other environmental circumstances. 
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Night Accidents 

Night traffic accident rates are double those of daytime rates^ About 
two thirds of aU traffic deaths occur at night when just 
total mileage is driven. Night accident rates become much htgher when 
speed goes above 50 miles per hour. The hours from 2 to 4 a.m. are the 
most dLgerous period at night. The effects of 
intoxication ate compounded due to the lack of visi 

related to nighttime accidents suggest lowering the mght speed hunts, 
particularly on rural highways. 


Condition of Vehicle 

The condiHon of a motor vehicle is more 
of traffic accidents than is normally susperted. Mos 
attention to the fact that their only means out 

small rubber areas on the tires. In recent ,tten- 

of six cars inspected was found unsafe and m ^ ^ ap- 

tion. It is estimated that vehicle defects are a contrtbutory cause p- 
proxlmately five per cent of the annual total. 

ELEMENTS OF THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 

The previous discussion suggests ^rMdw^^and^Xhle. 

in the ic accident problem. They are the classified 

When analyzing causes of traffic if cars were « 

under one of these three heatogs. It *■“ l_if all roads 

good as the best cars, we might reduce 10 

were as good as the best roads, "' I drivers, we possibly 

per cent-but if aU Below is a general discussion of 

“fre^—Tod^P^rithatthey^^^^ 

tion. 


°Te driver is *e 
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traffic situation determine whether the motor car wll continue along 
safety or be involved in an accident. It is the driver who allows himseh 
to become distracted, sleepy, intoxicated, or frustrated while operating 
his automobile. The ability to tlnnk rationally and make decisions on these 
matters is related to the safe and efficient operation of a motor vehicle. 
It is no wonder that the driver's errors are responsible for approximately 
85 per cent of all traffic acddenls. 

Roadway 


The roadway is the contributing factor in about 10 per cent of traffic 
accidents. This is due primarily to physical deficiencies in the road. These 
might be due to faulty engineering design or a roadway situation that has 



11 I I ^ 

ncunE 15:3. Modem high%vays are essential to highway 


(Coditesx Calilornia Divuion of Highway*) 

d^doped over a period of rime. Roadway surface coudiHons can also be 
influenced by ice. snow, or rain. These can alter driving conditions and 
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make the operation of a motor vehicle unsafe. Moreover, construction 
areas represent a roadway hazard to the unwary driver. 


VEinCLE 

Traffic accidents resulting from vehicle condition are of prime impor- 
tance. In the past, such accidents were considred to be minor when ram- 
pared to the human element, with about Bve per cent of the traffic 
accidents due to vehicle condition. However, in view of some current 
studies, the vehicle may he of greater importance than has been heretofore 
though . It has been suggested, for example, that the vehicle may b the 
contributing factor in as many as 20 per cent of a 1 
this writing these data have not been finalized and 
with resorption. The vehicle, no doubt, is very '“Pr"' “ 
dent causation and the condition of one’s automobile should be give 

careful attention. 

ESSENTIALS FOR SAFE DRIVING 

There are a number of basic essentials for 
ation of a motor vehicle. Among •’'® “V'" important attribute 

skill, and good physical condibon a o 
of the safe driver and each is related to the otner B 

degree. 


Driver attitude is by far the most ^stl/bTif’he'dS 

safety. A person may have " "/“^tecome a menace on 
not apply these svitli proper > evidences of poor attitude is dis- 

the highway. One of the ■"“‘.“7™;Pc“reralIy controlled by ones 

courtesy in traffic. Actions similmtoths^ J^^ 

emoUons and are the acts manner but average drivers under 

maladjusted persons react ■" cccideut toll. Therefore. 

“rrsr.":— ■' 
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the highways of the nation are to be safe. Self*discipline and self-control 
identify the good traffic citizen. 

Knowledge 

Adequate knowledge is essential to safe performance behind the wheel 
of a modem automobile. Gone are the days when the driver could operate 
the car by instinct or impulse. The driver of today must know and under- 
stand (1) the traffic laws of his state, (2) the functioning of the vehicle, 
and (3) be able to comprehend the physical laws that govern the opera- 
tion of a motor car. This is basic knowl^ge for the driver if he is to drive 
his automobile safely from city to city or from state to state. 


To be an effective driver, you must be able to respond to a variety of 
complex or unusual traffic conditions. Skill required for normal driving is 
wely sufficient to meet the demands of the modem traffic environment. 
Most adult drivers today have taken very little time to learn the proper 
tec^ques of driving. Therefore, a large number of them are unprepared 
to ve safely on the highway of today. The younger generation has the 
oppo^nity to learn correct driving techniques and procedures through 
accredited high school driver education courses. The driving skill, as well 
as atti^des and knowledge, of this newer generation should be consider- 
ably above that of the typical driver of the 1960’s. 


Physical Condition 

Good physical condition is an obvious basic requirement for safe 
• many traffic situations that demand split-second deci- 

s ns an responses. This implies that the body must be in good condition 
to rwpond to the commands given it by the mind. 

yesight is vital to safe driving. Studies have indicated that vision is 
direcUy related to safe driver performance. Good hearing also contributes 
to keeping the driver attuned to the traffic in the vicinity. 

SAFE DRIVING PRACTICES 

The conduct of the driver on the nations highways is governed by 
many simple yet essential, safe practices. Regardless of whether he is 
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driving on a dry straight stretch of road, in inclement weather, or on a 
turnpike, there are procedures that the driver must follow if he is to 
arrive at his destination safely. Some of the general procedures for the 
driver to adhere to are: 

1. Assume a straight, comfortable position behind the wheel. 

2. Fasten seat belt. 

3. Lock all doors from the inside. 

4. Check brakes and steering if in a strange car. 

5. Plan the trip prior to starting. 

6. Keep your e}'es moving while driving. 

7. Avoid being caught where you could become involved in an accident 
due to the actions of other drivers. 

8. Keep your car moving until it is well off the road. 

9. Avoid making rolling stops at intersections. 

10. Pass only when there is suHident room ahead to do so safely. 

11. Signal for turns or any lane change. 

12. Keep a sufficient space cushion between your ear and the one ahead, 
never tailgate the vehicle ahead. 

The above are a few of the general safe practices that should be used 
by the motorist each time he takes to the highway. For additional safe 
practices related to defensive driving weather, night driving, and turn- 
pike driving refer to Figure 15:4. 

TRAFFIC SAFETY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

In order to combat the rising toll of traffic accidents, it has been neces- 
sary to implement a number of traffic safety education programs. Some 
of these programs have been designed to be offered by the schools while 
others are community-centered endeavors. These program efforts date 
back to the early 1920's and have found a place of importance in saving 
the lives of thousands of school children and adults. 

Traffic safety programming, for the most part, is built around the 3 E’s 
concept of traffic safety. This concept introduced in 1923 refers to Edura- 
tion. Enforcement, and Engineering. Figure 15:5 depicts the 3E’s 
principle. 

The following programs derive tl»eir being from this concept. Eacli 
program attempts to fulfill a traffic safely education need either fxtwn an 
educational, engineering, or enforcement point of view. 
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SAFE DRIVING PRACTICES 


BAD WEATHER 

1. Check vehicle condition prior to 
bad weather season. 

2. Have good tires on vehicle — 
snow tires in winter. 

3. Keep windows and windshields 
clear. 

4. Follow at a safe distance. 

5. Be alert for pedestrians. 

6. Use reinforced type tire chains 
for snow and ice. 

7. Turn steering wheel in direction 
of skid. 

8. Pump brakes to slow vehicle and 
maintain steering control, 

9. Drive at reduced speeds on snow, 
ice, in fog or rain. 

10. Check exhaust pipes to guard 
against carbon monoxide. 


DEFENSIVE DRIVING 

1. Keep your thoughts on your 

driving. ' 

2. Be ready to yield the right-of- 
^vay at unprotected intersections. 

3. Plan in advance all lane changes 
and vehicle maneuvers. 

4. Observe parked vehicles for 
signs of movement from curbing. 

5. Be alert for pedestrians crossing 
between intersections. 

6. Never become frustrated due to 
immature acts of other drivers. 

7. Leave yourseU freedom to ma- 
neuver at all times. 

8. Observe the actions of other 
drivers at all times. 


NIGHT DRIVING 

1. Dim instrument panel lights but 
do not turn them off. 

2. Watch road to right when ap- 
proaching another vehicle. 

3. Do not overdrive your head- 
lights. 

4. Never stare at center line to 
guide car. 

5. Keep eyes moving to arold be- 
coming sleepy. 

6. Stop frequently on extended 
trips. 

7. Pass only on straight roadways 
where night distance is adequate. 

8. Dim lights when driving behind 
another car. 

9. Never drive at night when 
fatigued. 

10. Make certain taillights are op- 
erating. 

TURNPIKE 

1. Give full attention to your driv- 
ing. 

2. Merge smoothly ivith traffic when 
entering turnpike. 

3. Maintain a speed consistent %vith 
traffic in your lane. 

4. Signal intentions to change lanes. 

5. Maintain adequate space cush- 
ion between your vehicle and the one 
ahead. 

6. Never slow or stop abruptly. 

7. Pull completely off roadway for 
emergency stops. 

8. Stop frequently for a rest or 
coffee break. 

9. Plan to exit well in advance of 
deceleration lane. 

10. Observe traffic signs for driver 
infonnation while on the turnpike. 


FicimE 15;4. Safe Driving Practices. 
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FIGURE 15:5, This triangle shows each element of the three 
E s as an important segment of a comprehensive traffic safety 
program. It also shows that, to be most effective, each of the 
elements must be related to and supported by the other. 

DaivEH Education 

The driver education program came into existence to assist in the 
alleviation of the traffic accident problem. Since traffic accidents are a 
major social problem and the public schools are an agent of society^ this 
program naturally belongs in the curriculum of the secondary school. 
Driver education is defined as those learning experiences provided by the 
schools for the pttrpose of helping students learn how to operate motor 
vehicles safely and efficiently. Tbe typical high school course consists of a 
classroom phase and a practice driving phase. The classroom phase is the 
feamfng experiences centered in the classroom that not only utilize con- 
ventional teaching methods surdt as lectures, demonstrations, and the like, 
but also make ample use of laboratory exercise and field study in traffic. 
The practice driving phase is that phase of driver education which pro- 
vides learning experiences for the student as a practice driver behind the 
wheel of a dual-control automobile.* 

Driver education courses are now being offered by approximately 50 
per cent of the nation's secondary schools. These courses are for the most 
part meeting the minimum standards of 30 clock-hours of classroom in- 
struction and 6 clock-hours of practice driving inslruclion. It is suggested 
that this minimum number of hours is insufficient, and it is recommended 
by state driver education associations that the driver education course be 

* State of Illinois, Driver Education for lUinot* High SchooU fSjirincjfieU, HI-: Of* 
fiee of Public Instruction, 19631, p- 
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a complete semester program vvilh a imnimum of 8 clock-hours being 
devoted to the behind-the-wheel phase.® 

Each year approximately 3 million young people reach legal driving 
age. Since four out of five of tliese will drive before they reach their 2Sth 
birthday, it is imperative that they learn how to operate a motor vehicle 
safely and efficiently. Driver education courses arc designed to develop 
wholesome attitudes, sufficient skill, and proper driving habits. If these 
young potential drivers are given the opportunity to enroll in such a 
course, the likelihood of their being involved in a traffic accident is re- 
duced considerably. Most driver education courses use a textbook as the 
basis for classroom study. There are a number of textbooks suitable for 
this purpose and, in most cases, they contain units of study related to (1) 
the accident problem, (2) history of the automobile industry, (3) atti- 
tudes and driving, (4) natural laws, (5) man-made laws, (6) teen-age 
driving patterns, (7) traffic engineering, (8) driving on urban and rural 
highways, (9) turnpike driving tedinifjues, (10) and driver character- 
istics (including the use of alcohol and drugs).® 

TEACHER QUAuncATiONS. The key to providing a successful driver 
education course is having a well-qualified teacher. The teacher of diivet 
education should be as well prepared in his field as any other teacher in 
his area of specialization. It has been suggested that before the quality of 
driver performance can be upgraded to a measurable degree, an attend- 
ant upgrading of driver education teacher certification requirements must 
also take place.’ Teacher certification standards vary across the nation. 
The present recommendation is that all teachers of driver education 
should possess at least a minor in driver and safety education. 

FiNANciAi. AID. The offering of a driver education course costs, on the 
average, betiveen 20 and 50 dollars per student This is no more than 
other courses where a laboratory phase is required. It is recommended 
that the cost of the driver education program be financed through the 
general school budget. However, in order to encourage school systems to 
offer high-quality courses and help defray a portion of the expenses in- 
curred, driver education financial aid programs have been offered in 
recent years. To date, 24 states reimburse their public schools a part of the 
expenses incurred in offering a minimum driver education course. 

* National Conunission on Safety Education, Policies and Practices for Driver tda- 
cation (Washington: National Edweation Assodatron, 1960), pp. 23^- 

• Refer to Strasser, et. al., When You Take The Wheel (River Forest, IIL: I.aidlaW 
Brothers, Publishers, 1961). 

r James E. Aaron, “Are You A Safe^ Educalor," Safety Education, ^^ar. 
p. 25. 
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Coupled with financial aid programs is the trend to require a driver 
educabon course prior to licensing. Five states are now requiring persons 
under 18 years of age to complete a driver education course before they 
can apply for their driver’s h'cense. Due to the fact that most national and 
state organizations interested in traffic safety are supporting this move, the 
enactment of legislation to invoke such a requirement seems to be certain 
in many additional states in the years immediately ahead. 


The Acnos Program 

The greatest diallenge in traffic safely is putting available knowledge 
to work. Traffic victims would be accumulating in even greater numbers if 
it were not for the concentrated efforts of many national and state agen- 
cies, public officials, and safety-minded individuals. The success of today’s 
traffic safety efforts is the result of the application of the basic techniques 
of the Action Program. The 3 E’s concept of traffic safety, introduced in 
Chapter 1, was conceived in 1923 and sowed the seeds for the action 
program. Since tl)at time the Action Program has evolved into the funda- 
mental program of the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety. The 
following are the basic ingredients of the Action Rrogram:* 

1. Laws and Ordinances. 

2. Accident Records. 

3. Education. 

4. Enforcement. 

5. Engineering. 

6. Motor Vehicle Administration. 

7. Public Information. 

8. Organized Puhhc Support. 

9. Traffic Courts. 

The results of the organized highway safe^ movement have been 
impressive. Between 1924 and 1946 the national traffic fatality rate was 
mt approximately in half. The mileage dealli rate was cut more than 
half again behveen IWB and 1961. All in all. the traffic death rate has 
been cut from 18.2 deaths to 52 deaths per 100 million vehicle miles. 
Through a more thorough application of the Action Program principles, 
the traffic death rale of the future should be lowered further. 

ANNUAi.i.w'E.UTOnY. The Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety ActmUes 
is one of the approved inventories to measure progress in the application 

•The Fresldeafs Committee for Traffic Safety. Htstimey Safely Artta fiagrae. 
(Washingtons The Committee, 1962). 
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of the Action Program. The inventory, sponsored by the National Safety 
Council, is designed to assist cities and slates assess their total traffic 
safety efforts. The Council, working with the proper state agency, en- 
courages all local municipalities with a population of more than 5,000 
to participate in the inventory analysis. Areas assessed in the inventory 
are essentially those listed under the discussion of the Action Program. 
Through a careful study of these points, it seems evident that a city or 
state can raise the quality of its traffic safely efforts if a conscious attempt 
is made to apply the principles of the inventory program. 

NATIOXAL moil SCHOOL DRIVER EDUCATION ACHIEVEMENT PBOCRAM. The 
National High School Driver Education Achievement Program is another 
of the inventories intended to determine if progress is being made in the 
utUization of the Action Program. This program, sponsored by the Insur- 
ance Institute for Highway Safely, is designed to evaluate the total driver 
education effort of the nation. Eadi state partidpates on a voluntary basis. 
The state forwards its analysis to the Institute, where every aspect of the 
program is evaluated and compared with other states. On the basis of its 
score, a state may win an Award of Excellence, Award of Achievement, or 
Award of Progress. Through participation in this program inventory, each 
state contributes to the assessment of the driver education program of the 
nation, thus enabling a complete evaluation to be made on which the weak 
or strong points of driver educaUon can be identified. 

pzDESTRUNPBOTEcnoN PROGRAM. The Annual Pedestrian ProtecUon 
Pro^am is sponsored by the AAA. This is another program developed in 
the interest of evaluating the application of the Action Program prindples. 
Unlike the two previously discussed inventory programs, this analysis is 
concerned only with pedestrian safety practices. Through the use of the 
PedesWan Protection Program a conununi^ can determine the scope of 
its activities related to the protection and education of pedestrians. Each 
conraunity appraises such acUvities and submits a completed analysis to 
the local AAA’s affiliated motor club which rates and compares the results 
with other communities of comparable population. It is possible for pro- 
grams with a high score to win one of the many awards available. 


BicycLE Safety 

Bicycle safety is one aspect of a comprehensive traffic safety education 
program. Such a program is concerned with the education of elementary 
and junior high school students. However, today bicycle clubs for adults 
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miles of turnpike driving, compared to 5.3 on other highways. In order to 
achieve greater safety, highway designers must consider human behavior 
and vehicle performance. Concepts of roadway design develop from 
experience and research. From these observations come new designs, and 
old highways are modified. In each case these are studied, re-evalualed 
and altered as necessary. More and more traffic engineers are studying 
the psychology and physiology of the drivers. They recognize that high- 
way design should be adapted to the driver s sensory and physical capa- 
bilities and co-ordinations, his mental reactions and powers. 

The basic provision that must be built into a highway is capacity — 
the ability of the road to accommodate traffic. Capacity is measured in 
terms of the number of vehides passing a given point in a given period 
of time. Building proper capacity into a highway means providing those 
elements that enable traffic to use the highway as it wishes and with 
reasonable speed. It is evident that capacity is a concomitant of safety. 
Thus, through the use of traffic engineering sldll, highways are made 
safer for the movement of vehicles from one point to another. This is the 
application of the second E of traffic safety engineering. 

TRAFHC LAW ENFORCEMENT 

The purpose of traffic law enforcement is to offset selfish motivation 
and to condition community habits by condittoning the habits of indi- 
vidual residents. In addition, traffic law enforcement controls for the 
common good of everyone the 15 per cent of all persons who violate traffic 
laws. Enforcement of traffic laws is considered one of the three basic 
areas of highway traffic safety, along wth education and engineering. A 
fundamental objective of enforcement is to protect highway users and to 
keep traffic moving safely and effidenlly. Throughout the years, experi- 
ence has shown that strict and fair enforcement is a rapid and certain way 
to reduce accidents. The accident curve tends to turn dosvnward as the 
number of arrests, warnings, and convirtions increase. In order to accom- 
plish a high level of enforcement activity, traffic law enforcement agencies 
should use the many modern ledmlcjues and methods available today. If 
these ends are to be met, the local enforcement agency must be well 
organized and staffed with competent officers who have a high degree of 
education and training. It is evident that traffic law enforcement is a 
vdtal link in the lowering of the traffic accident rale; thcirfore, it must be 
developed as an integral part of the nation s street and highway transpor- 
tation program. 
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Adult Education 

Chapter 18 discusses in depth the nature and scope of safety programs 
related to adult and higher education. Driver education courses, traffic 
coxnt schools, and driver improvement classes are among those considered 
in that chapter. However, there is one aspect of adult traffic safety educa- 
tion that needs to be emphasized at this point. This is the problem of the 
a^ng driver. 

Special attention to the problem of the older driver becomes meaning- 
ful when a few population facts are revealed. Behveen 1940 and 1959, the 
number of drivers 65 and over increased about 3 per cent. This increase 
made the total of such operators approximately 6.8 per cent of all drivers. 
This means that today there are four times more drivers age 65 and over 
than in 1940. The number approximates about 5.71 million. These data 
are easy to understand when one realizes that the average life expectancy 
now approaches 70 years for the males and exceeds 70 for females. 

To date the problems of aging drivers have not been studied in suffi- 
cient detail. However, one fact stands out: the average reaction time of 
the older adults slow do^vn markedly. While the average reaction time is 
three quarters of a second, many aged adults find theirs to be a fuU 
second. Indeed there are many problems for the aging driver. The follow- 
ing are warning signals that indicate careful attention must be given to 
physical condition: 

1. Failing vision — detaUs of the driving environment are not as clear 35 
they used to be. 

2. Stiffness of joints — especially after a prolonged period of driving. 

3. Hearing fails — ^inability to bear well begins to be noticeable. 

4. Inability to concentrate wholly on the driving task for any length of 
time. 

5. Reaction time grows slower. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 

A great potential for gain in highway safety seems to lie in better 
roads. Therefore, one of the major objectives of traffic engineering is the 
design of highways that will carry people and goods rapidly, comfortably* 
economically, and safely from their origins to their destinations. A recent 
study reveals that traffic fatalities on turnpikes are less than half those 
on conventional highways. There were 2.4 deaths per 100 million vehid® 
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license is that of priv-ilege. It is a prixilege granted by the stab? to the 
citizen desiring to operate a motor vehicle legally on the streets an 
highways of the state. Today all states require licenses for tlieir drivers. 

The primary purpose of licensing driven is to increase highw a) ^ 
Additional purposes served are: (1) to identify the dri\er to I le jx) ict, 
(2) to identify the driver to insurance investigators and other tners 
case of an accident; (3) to collect revenue from the fees to pa) or ictn 
ing, policing, driver education, or highway construction. Driw ^ 

as it influences accident trends is based on the following o 
Many individuals who want to drive would be poor ris ^ n-tors. 
therefore, some means must be provided to protect norma ng ' 

It is possible to evaluate driver risks Urrough the >" 

Lastly, it is possible to specify what degrees of risk t le sta e s 
ate in drivers. Tlrrough the application of these practices 
the driver population is enhanced. 


SEAT BELTS . 

Research in the field of traffic safety indicates that the use of sc« 
can assist in the lowering of the highway tr^spor a i \iotor 

Traffic Safety and Highway Improvement one-tliird to two- 

Company estimates that “seat belts are res^nsi ^ National 

thirds fewer injuries and up to four-fifths ® , yearly by using 

Safety Council reports that 5,000 lives cou e s many 

seatbelts. Commercial airlines have used seat e . vg ^ standard pro* 

years and there is no reason why their use s ou n 

t^cdure in every motor car in America. automobile 

In order to encourage the installation o passenger cars 

industry in 1962 began to manufacture all ^ be able to 

with seat belt hardware in their front scats. o\v , 3 relatively 

purchase belts and personally attach them to ® purchased for 
low cost. The Robert’s Rill requires that ah ve of seat belts 

Federal Government be equipped with s^t e ejection from the 

provide protection in a number of ways. They pr extend the 

vehicle, lessen injury from inside, sprea t »e i There are seat 

stopping distance, and absorb part of the Howe'er* j 

belts installed in nearly 4.5 million vehicles to<la>- afl tim« and 

to be done toward educating the public to use ^ ^ 

• Ford Motor Company, Tlw tflf. Ft*" tScU (Dearborn, 



safe™'’"' is basic to highway 

(Ccimar Southin nimoo UniYtmt, Pho» Smto) 

DRIVER LICENSING 

inK.°LrnTc^enwalL*^' 

licenses Tlie fundanf "T'l ' ™raination of drivers and restrictitm of 
licenses. The fundamental principle underlying the granUng of a driver’s 
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MOTOR FLEET TRANSPORTATION 

The development of the motor fleet industry ushered in the greatest 
economic era that this nation has ever experienced. "In the relatively short 
period of fifty years a rapid, efficient mode of transportation had devel- 
oped, fostering economic growth, speeding up production, and opening 
broad new potential markets for innumerable products from many areas. 
Numerous isolated communities throughout the country were rapidly en- 
gulfed in the socio-economic pattern of national lifo."^® 

Trucks transport most of the tonnage moved from one section of the 
nation to another. The use of motor trucks has enabled all phases of agri- 
culture to expand their sphere of contact. Thus, fresh fruits in California, 
Florida, or Texas are available to the northern slates the year around. 
Industry and other conunerdal pursuits rely on this type of transportation 
to move their products over great distances in a relatively short period of 
time. 

The motor fleet industry also has pioneered in the development of 
traffic safety education programs. This industry was the first to recognize 
that adult driver education programs would pay off in lives saved and in 
the saving of large sums of money for the indushy. The principle of 
economics and saieiy programming was developed as a result of commer- 
cial fleet’s interest in traffic safety. Today the major motor fleets of the 
nation conduct programs of driver education, driver supervision, efficient 
terminal management, and others in the interest of highway safety. 


THE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


During the early days of the current century the nation’s higfovay 
system was made up principally of a few bric^ highways and many 
miles of dirt roads. With the increase in vehicle usage, it became evident 
that an attendant increase and improvement of the highway system was a 
vital link to the success of highway transportation. Highway construction 
has traditionally been the responsibility of the cities and states. However, 
the Federal government began to participate in highway improvement 
programs as early as 1891. With the passing of the Federal Road Act of 
1916, the national government initiated action that resulted in thedevelop- 


« Marland K. Strasser, The Development ^ 
tng, and EdueaUon for Commercial Motor t eklele Fleet*, 
University, 1949), p. 7. 


Driver Selcellon. Train- 
Dissertation (Nw York 
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to encourage the remaining car owmers to install and use this life-saving 
device. It would be well for schools, municipalities, businesses, and in- 
dustries to organize extensive public education programs designed to 
promote the use of seat bells. Beriming in January 1964 manufacturers 
began installing seat belts in the front seat as standard equipment in all 
cars. 
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ACTIVITIES 

1. Conduct a survey of your campus commuters and determine what 
percentage are using seat belts. If the number is relatively low, e.^lore 
the possibility of organizing a seat belt campaign. 

2. Make a comprehensive analysis of your states driver education 
program. Discuss in class the strong and weak points as based on the 
National High School Driver Education Achievement Program. 

3. Develop a comprehensive public relations pro^am designed to 
“sell” driver education to a community. 

4. Research the topic of “attitudes and driving” and develop a teach- 
ing unit on the subject for presentation to a senior high school assembly. 

5. Visit the local or state highway departments and interview the chief 
highway engineer. Determine number of miles and type of highways for 
which he is responsible. Note the problems of cost, maintenance, and 
accident frequency. 

6. Collect information on the Annual Inventory of Trafl5c Safety Activ- 
ities and be prepared to participate in a class panel discussion. 
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ment of the Federal-Aid-Systems. This law provides for apportionment of 
funds by a fixed formula among the states. Up to 50 per cent of the con- 
struction costs are paid for out of Federal-Aid funds and 50 per cent by the 
state. In the case of the new National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, the Federal government contributes 90 per cent of the cost. 

There are presently 798,000 miles of highways in the Federal-Aid 
System. These include 235,000 miles in the Federal-Aid Primary System 
and 543,000 miles in the Federal-Aid Secondary System. There will be 
41,000 miles in the National System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
when this program is completed in the early 1970*s. At that time a person 
%vill be able to drive at 60 miles per hour from coast to coast and never 
be confronted \vith a stop light. It is estimated that 9,000 lives, 5 billion 
dollars in motorists cost, and 4 billion vehicle hours will be the annual 
savings that can result from the completion of the Interstate Highway 
System. 


SUMMARY 

The motor-vehicle traffic accident problem is one of America's major 
socio-economic problems. Traffic accidents account for approximately 
40,000 lives a year, 1.7 million injuries and in excess of 6 billion dollars 
in economic losses. The driver, roadway, and vehicle are the major ele- 
ments in the highway transportation accident phenomenon. The driver, 
due to improper attitudes, commitment of unsafe acts, and the use of poor 
judgment, causes about 83 per cent of all traffic accidents. Moreover, the 
15- to 24-year-old age group is responsible for the greatest majority of 
traffic deaths per miles driven. 

Programs of driver education, bicycle safety, and others have been 
developed to help impede the traffic death rate. In general, all traffic 
safety safety education programs are based on the 3 E’s concept of traffic 
safety— education, engineering, and enforcement. The Action Program 
is designed to provide a basis for co-operative traffic safety programming 
at municipal and stale levels. 

The development of a nationwide system of highways has been a 
valuable asset to the progress of the country’s transportation industry. 
Lives saved and the extension of agricultural and commercial interest arc 
among the many values derived from the development of the highway 
system. 
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fire.* Headlines and stories such as the following appear much too often 
in our daily news media across the nation; 


FAMILY OF TEN DEAD IN FIRE 
Marrilton, Ark. 

A family of 10, including eight children, perished when a windswept fire 
gutted their colonial farm home in the pre-dawn today. 

The victims were Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin, in their 40's, and their 
children, Phillip, 12, David, 11, Beverly, 10. William, 9. Carolyn, 8, Ralph, 6, 
Jan, 5, and Terry, 3. 

Sheriff George Adams said the fire was discovered by a neighbor who told 
officers the two-story house was destroyed when he arrived. 

All that remained was the smoldering foundation of the one-time show 
place home, 25 miles north of hfonilton. 

Eight bodies were recovered and a search was being made in the debris for 
the other two. Those recovered were burned beyond recognition, officers said. 

Cause of the fire was not determined. 


THE NATURE OF FIRE 

A basic knowledge of the nature and composition of fire is necessary 
for one to understand and appreciate its constructive and incendiary 
powers. Despite our long familiarity with fire, gaps and conflicts still exist 
in lay comprehension of what it is and how it acts. 


Combustion 

Combustion is normally defined as the chemical union of a substance 
with oxygen in such a manner that it generates heat and light. For this 
occurrence to take place a three-part condition is retjuired. There must be 
(1) heat, (2) fuel, and (3) oxygen. Without these elements combined in 
proper balance, combustion or fire cannot occur. The fire triangle. Figure 
16:1 illustrates the principle of this relationship. 

The kindling temperature of materials and tlie flash point of various 
substances differ, therefore, making it difficult to establish a single rule to 
cover all situations where fire is possible. The hndhng potni of a material 
is the point at udiich enough heat accumulates to cause the material to be 
ignited. Generally tlus is a slow process. The flash point is that tt^pera- 
tuTc at which a flammable material will flash in air. Many times an 

‘ Katfoiu! Safety Counci}. Accident FoeU fChScago: The Coundl. I960). 
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Fire Prevention 
and Protection 


The nation’s annual loss of life and property resulting from fires 
points up the need to construct a sound and continuing educational pro- 
gram of fire protection and prevention for schools and the public. 
\Vhether they realize it or not, all dtizens live daily under the threat of 
fire — at home, at school, at work, and at play. Children are exposed to 
this threat when they are with their parents, when at play, and for a 
third of their waking hours when, by law, they are placed In the hands 
of the school each day. 

Historically, fire has been a valuable servant of man when wisely used. 
Fire is utilized to heat homes, cook meals, make gasoline and oil, change 
ore into steel, and produce synthetics. It also contributes to the produc- 
tion of power to fly jets and missiles and propel automobiles and trains. 
In fact, almost everything around us, in some way or other, is produced 
or aflected by Are. Fire is a servant of man as long as he remains its 
master. 

The yearly fire losses make it obvious that society does not profit from 
and control the phenomenon of fire as it should. For each year since the 
recording of the disasterous Chicago Fire, October 9, 1871, fire losses to 
the nation have mounted to astronomical proportions. The Statistical Di- 
vision of the National Safety Council reports that annually we have in 
this country approximately 1.2 million building and nonbuilding fires. 
Moreover, each year the economic losses incurred from fire are reported 
to be in excess of 1 billion dollars. It is noted, however, that the really 
disastrous effects of uncontrolled fire are the loss of life itself. Each year 
some 7,000 lives are taken due to human carelessness and/or misuse of 
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of Sciences-National Research Council states that “almost always it re- 
mains true that ‘where there’s smoke, there’s fire.’”- Smoke is a suspen- 
sion in a gas of small liquid or solid particles. Smoke is more important in 
fire deaths than is generally understood. It can be authoritatively slated 
that more fire deaths result from asphyxiation due largely to smoke than 
from actual burns. Post-mortems of fire victims bear this out repeatedly. 


Flame 

Another important component of 6re is that luminous characteristic 
called flame. The flame is our most obvious visible warning that a fire has 
begun. In contrast to smoke or gaseous warnings, which may be detected 
some distances from the actual seat of the fire, a flame gives the precise 
location of the fire. However, certain types of fires can develop although 
there is no evidence of flame. 


Flame Spread 

It is a desirable practice to select materials for construction purposes 
that have slow flame-spread qualiUes. Materials range m 
retard the spreading of flame. If buUding materials wUh raP'd spread 
capacity are used, it is simply adding “fuel to tire f 
materil with slow flame-spread quahties are 

plaster, and ceramics. Conversely, soft woods, “ 

^panels, and ^c rirof crtrchofand 

fore, caution should be exercised 
decorating materials. 


Gases 

The chemical reaction of combustion does produce a -^7 ” 
products, many of them ve^ toxic in fire are 

body in a deleterious way. such as ammonia, hydro- 
carbon dioxide and carbon mono . j-roeen phosgene, and sulfur 

gen chloride, hydrogen cyanide, ox.de ndr^gen, p^^^g^_^ ___ 

dioxide may also be present. Some of g ^,licrs 

stimulate respiration, tliereby increasing the amount . 

c h/wi/ Fires and Appmach to Life Safety ( 

.NMloaal Academy of Scle»^.SrW Fires « W 

ington: The Academy, I960), p. U- 
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incendiary condition may develop in circumstances that appear to be safe 
and hannless to one unwary of certain kindling and/or flash point thresh* 
olds. Since this is common in the daily affairs of living, it is incumbent on 
all persons to learn as much as possible about the chemistry of combustion. 



FIGURE 16:1. The fire triangle. 

It should be recognized that the most common materials around us 
are flammable. Items such as paper, clothing, curtains, and furniture are 
among the most flammable substances found in the home, at the office, 
or in places of business. Additional materials that should receive special 
consideration are oil, gasoline, household cleaning fluids, and flammable 
solvents. Especially to be noted is the fact that many of the newer hair 
sprays, insect repellents, and spray paints are highly volatile and, there* 
fore, can cause fire to break out at the least expected time. 

Spontaneous combustion may occur if certain basic rules of storing 
vegetable base materials, such as oily rags, moist hay and grain, and so 
forth, are not followed. This condition is produced when such materials 
are allowed to collect. Subsequently, heat is generated and, if permitted 
to accumulate, the materials will reach their ignition temperature and 
then burst into flame. This is another characteristic of combustion that 
everyone should understand in order to eliminate many needless fires. 

Smoke 

Most fires have one thing in common — smoke. Even deep-seated, un- 
detected fires produce a certain amount of smoke that may or may not be 
visible to the naked eye, even from dose range. The National Academy 
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of Sciences-National Research Council states that almost always it re- 
mains true that ‘where there's smoke, there's fire.' Smoke is a suspen- 
sion in a gas of small liquid or solid particles. Smoke is more important in 
fire deaths than is generally understood. It can be authoritatively stated 
that more fire deaths result from asphyxiation due largely to smoke than 
from actual bums. Post-mortems of fire victims bear this out repeatedly. 


Flame 

Another important component of fire is that luminous characteristic 
called flame. The flame is our most obvious visible warning that a fire has 
begun. In contrast to smoke or gaseous warnings, which may be detected 
some distances from the actual seat of the fire, a flame gives the prec.se 
location of the fire. However, certain types of fires can develop althoug 
there is no evidence of Same. 


Flame Spread 

It is a desirable practice to select materials for 
that have slow flame-spread qualities. Materials rtmge .n ^ '‘‘y 
retard the spreading of flame. If buUding ma.er.ah sw.h a rap-d spmad 
capacity are used, it is simply adding “fuel to the 
mLril with slow flame-spread qualities are 

plaster, and ceramics. Conversely, soft woods, “7“ 

panels, and certain decorations have rapid J ,„d 

fore, caution should be exercised m the selechon 
decorating materials. 


Gases 

The chemical reaction of combustion does produce a v^ety ” gas-s 
products, many of them ve^ to,xic f are 

body in a deleterious way. The B^'^ ^^j^^h asammonia.hydro- 

e e. . Cr.fcrv.1 Fircs and Approach to Life Safety 

* National Academy ^Saen^. S 
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incendiary condition may develop in circumstances that appear to be safe 
and harmless to one unwary of certain kindling and/or flash point thresh- 
olds. Since this is common in the daily affairs of living, it is incumbent on 
all persons to learn as much as possible about the chemistry of combustion. 



It should be recognized that the most common materials around us 
are flammable. Items such as paper, clothing, curtains, and furniture are 
among the most flammable substances found in the home, at the office, 
or in places of business. Additional materials that should receive special 
consideration are oil, gasoline, household cleaning fluids, and flammable 
solvents. Especially to be noted is the fact that many of the newer hair 
sprays, insect repellents, and spray paints are highly volatile and, there- 
fore, can cause fire to break out at the least expected time. 

Spontaneous combustion may occur if certain basic rules of storing 
vegetable base materials, sucdr as oily rags, moist hay and grain, and so 
forth, are not followed. This condition is produced when such materials 
are allowed to collect. Subsequently, heat is generated and, if permitted 
to accumulate, the materials will reach their ignition temperature and 
then burst into flame. This is another characteristic of combustion that 
everyone should understand in order to eliminate many needless fires. 


Smoke 

Most fires have one thing in common — smoke. Even deep-seated, un- 
detected fires produce a certain amount of smoke that may or may not be 
visible to the naked eye, even from close range. The National Academy 
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more than a breath or two of moist air at such temperatures without some 
harmful outcome. 

The factor of heat cannot be overlooked as a serious threat to life. For 
this reason it should be realized that heat ignites other fuel sources and 
keeps a lire alive, thus allowing fire to spread from one area to another. 


THE WHERE, WHEN AND WHY OF FIRE CAUSES 

Someone once said, “fires don’t just happen, they are caused.” This 
cause may be some careless act, a misunderstanding of what conditions 
may produce a fire, or some deliberate flouting of safe fire practices. It 
sounds unbelievable that members of the human family act in such re- 
sponsible ways, but the fact remains that every 12 minutes a life is taken 

by fire and approximately $25,000 worth of property is destroyed. 

The causes of fires are varied and many, and range from very sunpla 
to complex origins. In each case, however, cause is not 
be accurately determined. By the same token, certain safe 
preventative measures are also known. These, ' “/w 

Lown safety criteria, can cut fire losses >>' 

Council recognizes over 23 unsafe pracUo« and 

Most of thesfme related to everyday habits and " s 

nate that human beings, due to personal neghgence, contribute to 

of fife and property. 


Electricai- 

The misuse of electricity is the The over- 

states. One in eight fires of f„„lty , wring and equip- 

dollars worth of damage yearly. 
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serve as depressants that slow down breathing to the point of paralyzing 
respiratory functions with the possible consequence of suffocation. From 
the standpoint of detection on the part of human beings, it is important 
to know that some gases, such as hydrogen sulfide, give warning by way 
of strong odor while others, such as carbon monoxide, are odorless as well 
as invisible. In addition, it is important to know that all gases do not rise, 
as is the common belief. Phosgene, for example, is heavy enough to hug 
the Boor, therefore complicating standard escape and evacuation practices. 

Without a doubt, gases play an important role in fire deaths each year. 
The lack of understanding and information concerning gas characteristics 
contributes substantially to the annual toll. A concerted effort should be 
made to alleviate this condition through education of school children and 
the general public. 


Heat 

The most apparent hazard to life in a fire is heat. It can inflict severe 
bums that threaten the preservation of life. Obviously, direct exposure to 
a searing flame produces injury to body tissue. However, tliere may be 
other physiological effects of heated air that have comparable, serious 
consequences. For example, the National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council, points out that “dehydration, heat exhaustion, and 
blockage of the respiratory tract may be immediate results, and experi- 
mental studies and autopsies have shown lung damage, reduced blood 
pressure, peripheral vascular collapse and heart failure following extended 
e.xposure.”* 

Many times, individuals will enter burning buildings in an attempt to 
rescue stranded persons, or to explore the premises to determine the seat 
of the fire or to investigate some isolated portion of the building where 
individuals were reported seen at some earlier hour. In each instance the 
fireman, father, or friend is taking a chance of snuffing out his own life. 
The building may look innocent but the unkno^vn menace of heat may 
be present at a sufficiently high temperature to imperil one's life. The 
National Fire Protection Association states that “considering what is now 
known, it has been suggested that under fire conditions in buildings, no 
one should enter atmospheres heated above 120“-130*F. without spedal 
protective clothing and mask."^ Furthermore, human beings cannot inhale 

» Ibid., p. 13. 

♦ Ibid., p. 13. 
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It is a shocking fact that careless smoking is responsible for 172 per cent 
of all home fires. The real and potendal danger of smoking and matches 
cannot he overemphasized. 

Matches in the home are very useful in lighting stoker fires, cigarettes, 
rubbish, and leaves. Their careless use, however, can turn an othenvise 
safe home or business into a smoldering rum. Carelessness in smoking 
and use of matches is most often the cause of the yearly 160,000 fires 
resulting in fire losses of 76 million dollars. 


Flammable Liquids 

Many liquid materials used every day in the home, at work, or m 
places of business are flammable. (Flammable and inflammable mean 
the same.) A lack of knowledge of the deadly potency of su* substances 
can cause a raging inferno to develop in a matter of second. Clet^g 
fluids, gasoline. oU. paints, turpentine, varnish reinovers, and to"'” “ 
among everyday household items that, through htman carelesmess 
errors, cause about 41 mUUon dollars worth of fire losses 

The lack of proper control and the insistence that 
safety measures be taken while using blow 
cutting equipment are responsible for a goo percen g ■ 

flammable liquid fires reported each year. In the 
needless chances are taken when some relatrvely 

have prevented dramatic fires in^vidual 

gas substances are safe if they are used wis y. ^ , g^^^able 

fo know and to follow specified safe practices m the use of flamma 

liquids. 


Spontaneous Combustion 

Good housekeeping is a must if fires 
where” are to be prevented. ja^s. As stated pre- 
piles, boxes of old clothes, oil dust do , P temperature at 

viously, such materials yea, Piere are approiimately 

which it ignites and bursts into Itaos E y 

23,000 fires of this type; these fires should neverji^ ^ 

commence. If all persons at --ers they could significantly 

mentioned above in metal ‘“'-.'‘8 ’ 12 nionlhs. 
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Heating and Cooking 

A large percentage of fires result from the use of defective heating and 
cooking equipment. Today, most of these units are operated by gas or 
electricity. In each case they represent a destructive force in homes, 
schools, or places of business. They are particularly hazardous when 
wooden shelves are built around them, when they are placed too close to 
curtains or paper shelf-liners, or when such equipment is allowed to be- 
come defective. The kitchen should be a safe and enjoyable place to work. 
However, in many homes the opposite is true. Many home fires are the 
result of grease catching on fire, either in a piece of cooking equipment, 
in a grease container, or accumulated grease on the stove. 

Defective chimneys, flues, and stove pipes are the most common causes 
of fires related to heating equipment. It seems that individuals do not 
recognize deterioration of such equipment in time, or perhaps they are 
negligent in the maintenance and/or periodic inspection of these items. 
The lack of serious concern on the part of home owners is perhaps the 
most important reason why there are approximately 140 million dollars 
in fire losses in some 202,000 healing and cooking fires each year. 

Open Flames and Sparks 

The burning of leaves and other materials in open areas appears to be 
an innocent activity. However, when this is done without due regard for 
environmental conditions, a disaster could be the end result. A bit of 
breeze can cause hot sparks to move from one area to another at a 
moment’s notice. 

The flying sparks from machines or welding and cutting tools can 
cause havoc in a moment. It is very important that care be exercised as to 
when, where, and how materials are burned or some job task performed. 
Each year there are some 53,000 fires caused by open flames and flying 
sparks. These seemingly harmless everyday activities cause about 76 mil- 
lion dollars worth of fire losses annually. The omission of elementary 
preventative measures is the causative factor in these harmless, yet so 
destructive, enterprises. 

Smoking and Matches 

Smoking is a commonplace human indulgence today, and matches and 
cigarettes are discarded with little thought of the potential consequences. 
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Forest Fires 

Each year about 30 million acres of forest, grass, and watershed land 
are destroyed by fire. This is an area equal to the entire land area of the 
New England states. It is reported that there are approjdmafely IW.OOO 
forest fires each year, with an economic loss in excess of 166 million 
dollars. 

Lightning is one of the major causes of forest fires, and it must be 
considered as a serious threat to wooded areas of all sizes. The casual act 
of throwing away a lighted cigarette creates numerous forest fires each 
year. The hunter and camper who rely upon our nation’s forests as the 
source of their activities and pleasure are the “sowers of seed* of many 
forest fire disasters. 

Incendiary, Suspiaous 

Many fires are deliberately set by indiwduaJs. It is difficult to deter- 
mine precisely how many such fires occur each year. However, it is re- 
ported that some 20,300 go on record annually as being possible 
“incendiary, stispicious” fires. This means that there are persons who, with 
a personality maladjustment or revenge motive, ignite fires on a premedi- 
tated basis. 'These fires cause approximately 28 million dollars worth of 
losses in an average year. Since this is a very difficult tjpe of fire to antici- 
pate, citizens should be alert to all unusual actions by strangers and known 
pyromaniacs. By reporting such behaWor to proper authorities, many fires 
can be headed off before they cause a disaster. 

People set fires for other reasons than stated above. Insurance compa- 
nies have learned that people deliberately set fires to collect an insurance 
premium. ’This type of behavior constitutes fraud and is handled as such 
by the courts. 

Rubbish 

Hubbish £res of uiJaiowo oiigin are very frequent occurrences in these 
United States. Approximately 7.9 per cent of all home Hrcs are caused by 
piles of rubbish in the attic, closets, garage, bascmcot, or utility room. All 
kinds of combustibles are found in these locations. Old papers, magazines, 
furniture, oUy rags, and items that 'just can’t be llirmvn away" cause 
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concern of all people, since tliey leave a trail of destruction and cost in 
lives tliat are a complete waste of natural and human resources. 


Children and Matches 

Matches often gel into the hands of individuals who are not aware of 
their potential destructiveness. Prindpally, these are very young children. 

Young children and matches do not mix. It is an obser%’ed fact that 
children love to play \vith matches and to be around fires. There is a 
certain fascination about fires that tends to capture the imagination and 
interest of a growing child. The colorful flames paint a picture that is 
exciting and pleasant to watch. There are approximately 35,000 fiires each 
year due to the acts of small children w'ho are unwary of the incendiary 
force of fire out of control. Children, playing with matches and cigarette 
lighters, experiment wth materials so they may see the pretty flames. 
This type of guileless activity leaves a 22.3 million dollar path of destruc- 
tion across the country each year. 

XaCHTND^G 

Most people today do not regard lightning as a serious threat to life 
and property. The superstitious nature which kept persons in a state of 
suspicion and fear for many centuries has faded, and now the destructive 
power of lightning is regarded by most as simply a streak of light passing 
through the sky during inclement weather. However, this “old-fashioned 
Idller” is a force that does need to be reckoned with today. The Lightning 
Protection Institute reports that 600 lives are taken yearly, and property 
damage amounts to an excess of 100 million dollars.® The National Safety 
Council further reports that lightning causes approximately 30,000 build- 
ing fires, which account for approximately 26.5 million dollars worth of 
property damage each year. Moreover, lightning is one of the leading 
causes of forest fires. 

Approximately 40 per cent of all fires in suburban and rural areas are 
caused by lightning. The naive suburbanite or unconcerned fanner finds 
it difficult to realize that one bolt, or about 25 cents worth of electricity, 
can bum a costly house or bam to the groimd. Lightning may be old- 
fashioned to many people, but it has as much destructive power as most 
modem innovations xised in the 20lh century. 

* Lightning Pnrtecbon InsdUite, Ligfttnine Facts and Fit’ures {C3iicago: The Insti- 
tute. 1960), p. 1. “ 
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needless and untold panic, ^ef, and destruction. Losses incurred from 
some 57,000 fires each year exceed 21 million dollars. The rubbish care- 
lessly stored carries an expensive price tag. 

In addition to the laioNvn causes of fires discussed in these past few 
pages, there are other types of fires diat merit considerable attention. 
While not too frequent, fireworks, gases, explosions, and exposure leave a 
formidable path of destruction across the nation each year. These are fires 
that can be dramatic in their impact on a community when they occur. A 
gas explosion or a home destroyed by fireworks can cause many persons 
to suffer needless loss of life or property damage. Because these types of 
incendairy conditions do not occur in large numbers, people should not be 
led into believing that they never happen. In a recent edition of Accident 
Facts, it was pointed out that there are -IS.OOO fireworks, e.xplosive gas, and 
explosion types of fires each year, causing 76 million dollars worth of prop- 
erty damage, Yes, these are fires that need to be considered in a serious 
vein by the homemaker, businessman, or industrialist alike. Proper educa- 
tion and preventative measures may save a lovely home or great factory — 
or a life. 

School personnel, homemakers, and business executives should not be- 
come indifferent and discount fire as a threat to personal life or property. 
It should be kept in mind that fires occur in all types of structures. 


OCCUPANCY number 


Residential (Dwellings, apartments, hotels, trailers) 610,000 

Storage (Bams, Grain Elevators, Lumberyards, Garages) 127,000 

Industrial (Food, Wood, Metal and Textile Products) 48,100 

Mercantile and Office (Stores, Offices, Services) 5,800 

PubLc (Schools and Colleges, Restaurants and Taverns, Churches, 

Amusement Halls) 84,100 

Institutional (Hospitals, Homes for Aged) 2,300 


FIGURE 16-.2, Places oI Occupancy Where Firra Happen 
Each Year. 

Figure 16:2 depicts the various places of occupancy where fires hap- 
pen each year. It is evident from this figure that fires do occur in all typ®s 
of buildings that are lived in, inlmbited, or utilized in some fashion by 
people. In short, these cover all walks of life and all aspects of living or 
work pursuits. Fire is, without question, a serious threat to life and prop- 
erty each day. 
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tinguisliment of various kinds of fires. It seems that, no matter how hard 
people and agencies work on the prevention of fires, there will continue to 
be a certain number each year. Therefore, it is imperative that all persons 
know how to combat fires of all types. 

PRINCIPLES OF EXTiNcmsHMENT. Knowing how to “fight” an incendiary 
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CLASSES OF FIRES AND EXTINGUISHMENT 

When a fire breaks out, means should be taken immediately to extin- 
guish it. It is necessarj’, however, to have a basic understanding of the 
various classes of fires before the proper method of e.xtinguislimcnt can 
be applied. It is entirely possible that a person might actually assist in the 
spreading of a fire or in killing himself by using an improper substance 
while attempting to pul out the fire. For example, water would be an im- 
proper substance to use in trying to extinguish an electrical fire. 

Classes of Fires 

Tlie most satisfactory method of extinguishing a fire depends primarily 
upon the type of material or substance which is burning. For tliis purpose, 
fires are generally divided into the following three classifications: 

CLASS A FIRES. Class A fircs occur in carbonaceous materials. These are 
for the most part ordinary combustibles such as wood, paper, textiles, and 
rubbish. Without a doubt, these are tlie most common and familiar types 
of fires experienced by the nation every day. 

CLASS B FIRES. Class B fires involve flammable liquids. Oils, greases, and 
gasoline are among the more common substances included in everyday 
use. Each of these possess qualities of rapid burning and, consequently, 
spread very quickly. It is, therefore, evident that a fire of this tvme can be 
of a very serious nature. 

^ fires. Class C fires are ones involving electrical equipment. In 
in ustries and other business concerns tlmt operate heavy equipment, 
t we are of prime importance. Such fires ore also possible in the home 
vvhere electric fans, mixers, ranges, and the like are in daily use. It 
s ou e understood that Class C fires become Class A fires when elec- 
tricity is disconnected. The homemaker needs to be aware of such hazards 
and be prepared to cope witli them when necessary. 

Extinguishing fires 

Ideally, fires should be controlled through use of noncombustibles for 
construction, proper treatment of materials used for decorativ’e purposes, 
separation of building areas with barriers and control of all openings in 
the rwf, and odier means that might create a draft. However, it is neces- 
sary for the mdividual to know and understand factors involved in tlie ex- 
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conihon requires a knowledge of the principles of extinguishment, in- 
cluding the vanous types of fire extinguishers. The follosving are principles 
related to the fire triangle. Figure 16:1. Essentially, the removal of either 

Ktodple ®''® extinguishment 

1. Cooling. In this instance sulficient heat is removed from the burning 
matemU so that ,t is cooled below its ignition temperature. Normally, 
*6 material is cooled by use of water or water-containing chemicak. 
^ Also if fuel IS removed, this assists in the cooling process. 

-. Smothering This involves the cutting off of the oxygen supply from a 
urmng substance. Since oxygen is necessary to the existence of a fire, 
m a sense we smother the life out of the fire. In general, the fire is 
fi^uM vaporizing 

3. Cooling and Smothering Combined. With certain materials it is neces- 
suTnlv toie attempt to cut off the o.xygen 

4 Sat M 1“' a® >» 1 < 0 S place at a much faster pace. 

bv fore R ”c '!*'°‘** ®ting and fire breaks are utih'zed 

by forest fire fighting units. 

fNWtn T IT" Thb Nah-onal Board of Fire Undersvriters 

5 td Laboratories (UL) is an agency estab- 

Ihe ausnices''f ^ '"®"“fo<*irers and insurance companies under 

a symbol t UL label has become 

the taction ‘“f 0 ®viency in extinguishing equipment. One of 

and fire fiobn”' ®PP™ving all types of electrical 

'feitfotptoTr'"'- ““ 

dislssern"®"“''r Is.'’' '•'^V'lbpod for each of the types of fires 
oIassofL n"‘°i. ^ 1 , “f O’^b'ogo^hS and the 

oiass of hre on which they may be used are: 

“ calcium chloride water 

or bT«s™,b“m ^ ”"'y- f' “ — "y -ade of copper 

creata im^ ci lier an approximate 214 or S gallon capacity. Pressure is 

tal rltn ’’f'”' °f “ P“bP- The maxilm horizon- 

o Tu X® • , oxbnguisher is 30 to 40 feet. 

■' tion tbaTl' contains a soda-acid water solu- 

tion that IS expelled by reaction of sulfuric acid and sodium bicarbo- 
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small fuel lire. (coanssr 


6. Vaporizing Liquid. A solurioo of " ts 

bromomethene is expelled by pump pr capacity 

guisher. It consists of a brass or copper 'S' " class I and 
of about one quart. 5„1 Jon in this estinguisher is 

C fires witl. a range of 18 when using it. 

very dangerous and care she"' bicarbonate svhich 

7. Dry Chemical. The jio^ide to espel the dp- 

depends upon a small cartn g trigger. Hie discliargc u-ill 

chemical. It operates tliroug pr»| especially effective on Class C 
last approximately 15 to 30 se«n ^ ^ ,2 (eet 

fires. A 5-ponnd axtmgmsher of lh« ^ aQ ,o 

svhUe the 20- and SO-pound nrodels base an 

25 feet. .-nmiishers on other tjpes of fires tlian 

It is entirely possible to use ex o decreased efficiency results, 

those specifically mentioned above. Ilosvcver. 
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nate. To operate it one needs but to invert the tanh. It has an 
approximate 2^^ gallon capacity and a range of 30 to 40 feet. It is used 
primarily on Class A fires but can be utilized to a limited extent on 
Class B fires, e.g., vehicle engines. 

3. Gas Cartridge. This is outwardly the same as the soda-acid type, but 
it uses plain water or an antifreeze solution. To operate it, one must 
invert the tank and bump it hard on the ground. This drives a pin into 
the cartridge, releases the gas, and prepares it for use. This extinguisher 
is to be used only on Class A fires, holds about gallons of water, 
and has a range of 30 to 40 feel. 

4. Foam. The foam extinguisher contains aluminum sulfate in addition to 
soda, water, and a foam stabhzing agent. A 2% gallon extinguisher is 
capable of generating about 20 gallons of foam with a range of 30 to 
40 feet. This type is efieclive against both Class A and B fires. To 
operate it, simply invert- 

5. Carbon Dioxide. This extinguisher contains carbon dioxide under pres- 
sure. The contents are expelled through a hornlike nozzle by opening a 
valve, and has a range of only 3 to 8 feel. This might be considered an 
all-purpose extinguisher but it is most effective on Class B and C fires. 
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THE HUMAN ELEJfENT 

There was a time when fires were made “the hard way,” Prehistoric 
man had to struggle with his flints, shavings, or pair of “fire sticks.” Today 
this is certainly not the picture, for modern society of the 20th century 
thinks very little about fire and its devastating force. People of today are 
so unconcerned about the potenb'al of fire that they are careless and negli- 
gent in their use of its power. 

As previously pointed out, the careless handling of matches and smok- 
ing, plus misuse of electricity, accounts for nearly 40 per cent of all fires 
of known origin. This points to the fact that fires are caused by individuals. 
Thoughtless acts, such as tossing away a lighted match, cigarette, or allow- 
ing rubbish to pile up in a comer of the school, have caused many 
heartaches to countless families. Allowing wiring to become faulty, using 
flammable liquids without observing proper safety practices, and the over- 
loading of circuits are but a few examples of the careless ways that fathers, 
mothers, school personnel, and industrial employees flagrantly violate safe 
practices which control the powers of fire. How many of the following 
major school fires were caused by human carelessness? 


1908 

Collingwood, Ohio 

175 lives 

1915 

Peabody, Massachusetts 

22 lives 

1923 

Camden, South Carolina 

77 lives 

1924 

Babbs Switch, Oklahoma 

36 lives 

1954 

Cheektowaga, New York 

15 lives 

1958 

Chicago, Illinois 

95 lives 

No doubt 

a number of the above fires were caused by 

negligent human 


beings. A review of Figure 16:8 should also motivate people to wonder 
how many cf these major Are disasters are the result of intlividuar 
thoughtlessness. Whether in school, home, public places, the forest, or the 
great factory, human error and faulty judgment are the primary factors 
causing fires. Therefore, the major objectirm in the preventing of fires is 
reduction of these factors to a minimum. Tliis is the challenge to be met 
in the elimination of needless fires that take thousands of lives and cause 
millions of dollars worth of property damage each year. 


SAFE PBACnCES IN FIRE 
PREVENTION AND pnOTECTION 


In the preface to the Coronor’s Jury report on the I95S Chicago School 
Fire, the statement is made that proper fire protection ,s not a luruij. 
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and in some cases the extinguishers are generally ineffective. Therefore, it 
is best to use the extinguisher proven most effective for a particular type 
of fire. 

CABE AND USE OF EXTi.NGUiSHERS. Extinguishers are a valuable means of 
protecting a home, school, or industrial establishment against serious loss 
in case of fire. They ate also useful in keeping fires under control so they 
do not spread. It should be emphasized, however, that the right kind of 
extinguisher must be utilized in coping %vith various types of fires. Also, 
it is necessary for the proper types to be placed where they can be reached 
easily. For best results in the use of fire extinguishers, the foUosving should 
be considered: 

1. All extinguishers should be inspected on a periodic basis. The weighing 
of extinguishers is a common method of determining whether or not 
refilling is necessary. Any maintenance needed should be taken care of 
immediately, refilling as directed. 

2. The type and location of all extinguishers should be periodically evalu- 
ated and reviewed in light of changing uses and space. 

3. Special care must be exercised svith fires involving electrical equipment 
when extinguishers containing water are employed. Water is a con- 
ductor of electricity, and it is possible for a person to be electrocuted. 
Care must also be exercised when using dry chemical extinguishers. A 
great amount of damage can result if the chemical is allowed to get 
into delicate electrical equipment. 

AUTOMATIC DETECTION AND sPHiNKLEB SYSTEMS. Through the years, 
automatic detection and sprinkler systems have proven to be the best 
means of fire control yet devised. These are systems designed to operate 
automatically when certain atmospheric conditions are reached. They 
find and commence control of the fire before it is discovered by human 
senses. Smoke detection units seek out the first signs of fire by constant and 
automatic analysis of air samples. If a sample contains smoke, it is recorded 
on a photoelectric cell, and this causes the alarm to sound. An automatic 
sprinkler unit begins to operate when room temperature reaches certain 
levels. Sprinkler heads used in such systems are available in several 
temperature ratings to accommodate different hazard and ambient tem- 
perature conditions. Regardless of the type of system used, it should be 
equipped with a waterfiow alarm. This device sounds the alarm to let 
people know that water is flowing through a portion of the sj’Stem. R 
seems best that a combination system of smoke detection and sprinkler be 
utilized to assure the most complete protection possible to the school, 
church, home, or industrial plant. 
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safe fihe practices 


ELECTRICITY 

1. Be certain that your fuses are of 
the right amperage for your circuits. 

2. Do not overload circuits. 

3. Employ only competent elec- 
tricians to install or repair wiring. 

4. Purdiase electrical cords and ap- 
pliances that have the U.L. label of 
approval. 

5. Have all new electrical installa- 
tions, such as air conditioners, made 
by a qualified electrician. 

6. Do not string wires over nails or 
hooks, or under carpets. Exposed areas 
are subject to wear, therefore creating 
a hazard. 

BASEMENT 

1. Have heating units, chimneys and 
flues inspected and cleaned annually. 

2. Do not attempt to repair heating 
units unless qualified. 

3. Do not permit rubbish to ac- 
cumulate and lie close in such uruts. 

4. Never leave paints, turpentine or 
other such materials near the furnace. 

5. Provide a metal container for 
ashes. 

6. Install additional insulation on 
walls and ceilings near heating units. 

7. Never use matches if you sus- 
pect a gas leak. 

BEDROOM 

1. Never smoke in bed. 

2. Sleep with bedroom door closed. 

3. Turn out portable heaters before 
going to bed. 

4. Never string e.rtension cords 
around the bedroom. 

KITCHEN 

1. Keep stoves clean — avoid ac- 
cumulation of grease and keep grwwc 


containers away from the stove. 

2. Keep a gas range clean and make 
certain that curtains or paper towels 
do not blow over the flame. 

3. Never keep flammable liquids in 
the Idtchen. 

4 Never clean with gasoline. 

5 Exercise special care tvheo us- 
ing an oil or kerosene stove. Refill 
tanks outside if possible. Keep the 
stove clean and keep it stable so it 
will not hp over. 

6. Maintain adequate clearance be- 
tween the Ai’all and a w’ood or coal 
stove. 


MATCHES^SMOKING 

1. Always have ashtrays handy, 
and use them. 

2. Never smoke in bed. 

3. Never discard a behted match. 

4. Keep matches out of the reach of 
small children. 

5. Make certain that all cigarettes 
and cigars are out before emptying 
ash trays. 

6. Inspect the premises to deter- 
mine if all matches and cigarettes are 
out before leaving the house. 

7 Never stnke a match in a closed 
area such as a closet or albc where 
combustibles are kept. 


JV/NG ROOM 

1. Never attempt to repair the fain- 
Iv television set. 

2. Install a Lghtning arrestor since 
ligh television aerials may increase 
be danger of lightning. 

3 Maintain an air space under ttw 
Revision set to cl'spci the heat it 

^4. Dispose of and lundle matches 
nd cigarettes with care. 


FicunE J6:9. Safe Fire Practices. 
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Afo/or Fire Disaster s 

Peshdgo (Wise.) and suirounding area forest fire 
City of Chicago 

North German Lloyd Steamships, 

Hoboken, New Jersey 

Rhoades Opera House, Boyertown, Pennsyh'ania 

Iioquois Theatre, Chicago 

Tmngle Sh^ Waist Company, (New York) 

C oquet (^Iinn.) and surrounding area forest fire 

Cleveland Clinic 

Ohio Penjtenbary, Columbus 

Dance Hall, Natchez. Mississippi 

Boston Night Club 

Hartford (Conn.) Circus 

Atlanta Hotel 


De^ 

Oct. 9, 187l U52 

Oct 9, 1871 250 

June 30, 1900 326 

Jan. 12. 1903 170 

Dec. 30, 1903 575 

Mar. 25, 1911 145 

Oct 12. 1918 282 

Mav 15, 1929 125 

Apr. 21, 1940 320 

Apr. 23, 1940 203 

Nov. 28, 1942 492 

July 6, 1944 133 

Dec. 7. 1946 119_ 


FIGURE 16:8. Major Fire Disasters. 

(Courtesy National Safety Counefl) 


a necessity. Certainly this is recognized as being applicable to school 
® buildings, industrial establishments, and bus 

_ . . ^ strikes all of these nlaces. it is essential that sal 

Nation! 


M. ouimings, industrial establi 

nrapH ^ c Strikes all of these places, it is essential that s 

Acfldp^ protection be the rule the year around. The Natio 
behav,3 °i! ^''''"‘^“-National Research Council reports that "studies 
snonses M c and training are essenh'al in 'right 

fZed f ° “"'-I “Oided had people heen 

ready anH ^°^®4^ooces of ill-considered behavior and had they h 
It sTetrl 5 responsibilities.- 

is what -ir#- ®''orybody talks about fire prevention, but the quest 
practices annl-^^"*"^ best knoun s 

pp icahle to places where fire disasters strike each day. 


Escape Plan- 

taste pkTS Siof ■ •‘'“'fore, each must he prepared wi* j 
Strikes if at all no -ili ^ emergency does develop. A'"ben 

and (2) cau theT^'j "’ ™™adiately (1) get everyone out of the hoo! 
family L““ fu faparUnen,. However it thiTls not possible and * 
should be a weu'rlfsf" ^ escape must be put into operation. 

The following esc^n ^ understood by all members of the faui 

^ rules have as their basis (1) kmou^g all 
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cedures involved which in view of their being cooperatively formulated, 
are more likely to be accepted at all levels. Planning for fire safety must 
be all-inclusive.”^ The fundamental approach for planning fire safety in 
the school follows three avenues; namely, prevention, escape, and control. 
Such planning takes into consideration all facets of the fire safety program. 


CoNSTHUCnON 


Fire safety should be considered from the moment school authorities 
decide to construct a new facility. The selection of a site, the building 
layout, and design are essential to the protection of students at all levels 
of instruction. However, no single building design best suits education, 
fire safety, property protection, and all other school needs. Basically, it is 
a matter of applying the following principles: 

1. Select a site with due regard for fire safety. 

2u Use fire resistive materials in all phases of construction. 

3. Separate or isolate high-hazard areas. 

4. Maintain exits, passageways, windows and stairwells at accepted fire 
code standards. 

5. Develop fire and smoke barriers as an integral part of all new 
construction, 

6. Insure suitable placement of alarms and alarm stations. 

7. Do not practice economy in construction if it is at the expense of fire 
safety, 

8. Use space occupancy formulas in determining space needs. 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION. An adequate maintenance and safe- 

operating program is essential if fire hazards are to he kept at a minimum. 
This fs a planned program >vith a regular schedule of activities to assure 
the elimination of all fire hazards. 

HousEKEEPiNC. Nothing is more important than a good housekeeping 
procedure \vithin a school system. Many items that may be useful at some 
later date tend to accumulate. However, good housekeeping practices 
should be in force at all times. The following are considered as essential, 
good housekeeping practices: 

1. Collect and dispose of all debris and trash daily. 

2. Inspect the school premises daily to discover and eliminate any pooi 
housekeeping practices. 


> C. F. C«toll. "Fire Safety Through Sourrf 
National Association of Secondary-School Pwncipab, 1960/. 
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SAFE FIRE PRACTICES (cent.) 


ATTIC 

1. Keep the attic clean at all times. 

2. Never allow old clothes, toys, 
furniture, and paper to accumulate. 

3. Never store a highly volatile 
liquid of any type in the attic. 

CARAGE 

2 Obsen-e the 'No Smoking- rule 
m fte garage at all times. 

Fc teaKng units. 

Store gasoline in approved safety 


SEASONAL Fins HAZARDS 

1. Always use a svire-mesh or metal 
container when burning leaN'es or 
trash. 

2. Never start a fire outside on a 
windy day. 

3. Never start a fire near a building 
or fence. 

4. Pre%’ent children from plajing 
with bonfires or other open fires. 

5. Ne\'er leave an outdoor fire un- 
attended. 

6. Do not leave an outdoor fire 
until ashes are cool enough to test 
with your hands. 


ncuBE 16:3. Safe Fire Practices (conL) 

rules^rcMm'*' ^ j abUity to be calm and avoid panic. Escape 

2 xllTrt b beat-more oxygen). 

spread the ''andows open. Open doors and windosvs help la 

5^ StLrf! “eessive heat and smoke. Feel doors— if hot, do not open. 
6. Ne\'er re-eru^ meeting place. Count noses— is ever>'one out? 

lo do so ^ ^ aiming home unless absolutely certain that it is sa ^ 

and devisee a R ^ Prepared and the only way is through pre-plaii°^^ 
h «* ure escape plan. 

School 

and protection in and executed programs of fire pre\eiil*^ 

teodenl of Public “ obxious, Mr. Charles F. Carroll, Supenj^ 

. sound Carolina, stated receoHj 

lands of plann' safe^' depends, to a great degr^, **P° 

As all facets of fire ^ucadonal. ps)-chologicaI and technological • • • 
hides, prevention p ^nsidered— construction, maintenance, a 

P 'enhon, e^^cuatio^, and the human elcment-poHdes and pro- 
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vices available today. “Fire-prooP buildings tend to lull individuals into 
a state of unconcern. Indeed, the human element is important in fire 
safety. 

COLLEGES AND UNivERsmES. When discussing fire safety as it relates to 
school, it should be understood that this includes colleges and universities. 
Until recently, however, the fire problem on the approximate 1,950 cam- 
puses has been overlooked or thought of as being nonexistent. By 196S 
there will be some 6 million students enrolled in our colleges and umverst- 
aes: the projected figure for 1975 is approximately 9 million. Surely those 
who are responsible for the safety of so many young adults should deem 
it necessary to develop fire prevention and protection programs mmpar- 
able to those on the elementary and secondary school levels. For detailed 
information related to fire safety on the college and university ^pus, 
contact the Campus Safety Association of the Nafional Safely Coun , 
and also refer to Chapter 18 on Adult and Higher Educahon. 


PuBuc Places 

Many naUonal fire disasters have occurred in 
quois Theatre. Natchez dance hall, Boston mght dub, ^otd 

Ls are examples of the variety of public places f 
or more lives in a matter of minutes. As wi* the ^ " 

of fire prevention and protection must be Z 

of all cLipants of public buildings. Construction 

alarm system are the basic features of tius p’,ec- 

tion, these must conform to accept stan ar s. 

tion AssociaHon states that it “has no -“/f of the 

trapping in a burning ^ j, ^^dence enough to require 

r„rle were met. Certainly building 


Building Code were 
all local buildings us 
codes and ordinances in 


illoeafbuUdingsused^^th^g-m^^^^^ 


keporting fires 

The taP“rtancc “f tamring plan 

. P,re Pwimloa Aoudauo. C— ^ 

lion, 1961). 
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3. Plan adequate storage space for the entire school staff— administrators, 
teachers, custodians. 

4. Insist that good liousehceping be practiced by all in the school. 
INSPEOTON AND PREVENTION. Periodic inspections of the school prem- 

ises should be made to ensure the safeness of the building at all times. 
Dai y inspections should be made by the custodial staff and principals, 
^ intensive inspections should be made on a monthly basis by 
a team composed of the Ere marshall, building engineer, head custodian, 
insurance representative, administrative and teaching staff. Obviously, 
me azar s iscovered will need immediate attention, while others may 
be placed on the annual building repair list. 

TR- evacuation, a Ere drill is a very important school exercise, 

nrril 1 ^^ ^ ®xperience enables students to participate in the safe and 
° ^ school building. It also sets a pattern of action and 
with \ Ti- emergency situations involving Ere and panic 

not routine ^ ^ militaristic; they must be impressive and 

foreae}i?rl!^i^^Mj^- ° evacuation plan be developed 

the school fF j ‘"S' Such plans should be knosvn and understood by 

buildinff Tl,,', ■ i j ^ conspicuously displayed in every room of the 

uuditonL, cafeterias, 

the previdinp^^f 'development of an adequate fire-drill program is 
wX off th t "" 0"-= o' »■'= ^y^tenrs opemtS elec- 

^t le Z f *-= -bool, lie other system is an 

the hke, anything thm'^n lir n " 

htoian nm.L. bzed in case of a power failure. 

be given fte possXJ7h ' °"7'o"“oS- oensiderarion must 

element proves to he ih ^ ' b“™“n error because too often the human 
teacher, Ldeora„a stZ 1“"" ” ‘b' ohaio.” The attitude that the 
significantly influence its socce^ have tosvard this type of program rvill 
the acceptance, by school n™^” ‘bo S^oatest dangers is 

standards as suffident tn planning and program 

trators, indifferent teachers anTc”’,?S"’“”' '“^'’•y- Complacent adminls- 
ment and acceptance of a so a “istodians certainly prohibit the develop- 

security may also he created V, “'o*y “the school. False 

created by various types of automatic detection de- 
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vices available today, "Fire-proor buildings tend to lull individuals into 
a state of unconcern. Indeed, the human element is important in fire 
safety. 

COLLEGES AND uNivERsmES. When discussing fire safety as it relates to 
school, it should be understood that this includes colleges and universities. 
Until recently, however, the lire problem on the approximate 1,950 cam- 
puses has been overlooked or thought of as being nonexistent By 1965 
there will be some 6 million students enrolled in our colleges and umversi- 
ties: the projected figure for 1975 is approximately 9 million. Surely those 
who are responsible for the safety of so many young adults should deem 
it necessary to develop fire prevention and protection programs compar- 
able to thorn on the elementary and secondary school levels. For detailed 
information related to fire safety on the college and universi^i crapm. 
contact the Campus Safety Association of the Nabonal Safety Conned, 
and also refer to Chapter 18 on Adult and Higher Education. 


PuBuc Places 

Many national fire disasters have occurred in 
quois Theatre, Natchez dance hall, Boston mght 

Ls are examples of the var,.^ of pubh^^- 

or more lives in a matter of mmules. As 

of fire prevention and protection must be de p 

of all occupants of pubhc ques- 

alarm system are the basic featu OT pire Prutec- 

Uon, these must conform to accepte * pr by 

Uon Association states tliat it has no requirements of the 

trapping in a burning ^ ^ ^ e„pugh to require 

Building Code were met. Certam y building 

all local buildings used by the general ^bhe to bnn^ 
codes and ordinances in line with the above-menUoned con 

REPORTING FIRES , . 

The i“P°rtance of knowmg U„ 

rer^:r:T£:sts:5i:."ebi.drJi--»- 

. N.no!, nr. Pwlrcuon AwocUUon. C— The Au«l. 

lion, 1961). 
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3. Plan adequate storage space for the entire school staff— administrators, 
teachers, custodians. 

4. Insist that good housekeeping be practiced by all in the school. 

• “f '■■^'-EN-no-v. Periodic inspections of the school prem- 
ises should be made to ensure Uie safeness of tlic building at all Umes. 
Daily inspections should be made by the custodial staff and principals, 
while more intensive inspections should be made on a monthly basis by 
a earn composed of the fire marshall, building engineer, head custodian, 
insurance representative, administrative and teaching staff. Obviously, 
some azar iscovered will need immediate attention, while others may 
be placed on the annual building repair list. 

a™ e\acoatio.n'. A fire drill is a very- important school exercise. 

1 ° experience enables students to participate in the safe and 

evacuation of a school building. It also sets a pattern of action and 
wifh vf) n emergency situations involving fire and panic 

Tvf ft! ‘'““y For Eio drilU to be cffec- 

um'rouUue"’” ' militnristic; they must be impressive and 

for ear-h^t!''^i^u ^ cvacuaUon plan be developed 

the school should be knowm and understood by 

buildine This 1 a ooospicuously displayed in every room of the 
and gymnasium^ ^ ^Pooial areas such as school auditoriums, cafeterias, 

the providinv^^^r '^ovelopment of an adequate fire-drill program is 
Wcaro^n^ One of the systems operate elec- 

of ‘l-o school. Tie other astern is an 
the life^anvth- “ ™o>'nnically operated. This could be a siren, bell, or 
in case of a power failure 

be given to the n canon. In all our planning, consideration must 

element proves trC theT °f '""r because too often the human 
teacher studpnp ^ 'veakest link in the chain.” The attitude that the 
signilitinity influence tts^^™s '“"'O type of program svill 

the acceptance Viv u failure. One of the greatest dangers is 

standards as silfficie^t t7 e “P''’ planning and program 

trators, indifferent tea.I,. ° * safety. Complacent adminis- 
ment and acceptance of a <sistodians certainly prohibit the develop- 

security may also be sound program of fire safety in the school. False 
y may also be created by various types of automatic deteebon de- 
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and techniques have been devised to help construct sound fire prevention 
programs. Fires rarely breah out where basic principles of prevention are 
applied. Certainly the application of such principles should be a challenge 
to homemakers, school personnel, business and indust^ ofBciah a i e. 

The home, where fond memories are established by family ties, can 
become a raging inferno if family members are neghgent. ^ 

never been iLune to the ravages of fire, Sound programs of fim proven 
tion should he in force at all business 

The National Fire Protection Assoeiaiton 
toll is taken by fire daily; 31 fives, 1,525 homes -03 ? ^ j 4 

stores, 105 factories, 22 official buildings. 11 schools, 11 
hospitals. This toll should serve as a chaUenge for every American 
more dedicated to fire prevention and protectio 

ACTIVITIES , . . 

1. Develop a demonstration illustrating the three classes of fire, 

'“l-tffie^iarm and evacuation program for a senior high 

school of 1,000 students. j,es. Attempt to 

3. Write a research paper on the msr^ 

identify major school fires that ave various fire hazards 

4. Develop a large dassroom poster depmtmg 

commonly found in the home. purpose of investigating the 

5. VisL building on your camp^ forjhep^^^^^^^^ 

various fire hazards. Report your o panel discussion on t e 

6. With three other students Jirga 
topic, "Causes of Building Fires. 

SELECTED REFERENCES Demmen, 
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and industry alike. Tire following are several factors that must be con- 
sidered in the proper reporting of a fire. 

The prompt reporting of a fire is essential. It is a kmown fact that the 
first few minutes after the fire has been detected are the most important 
in bringing a fire under control. After the first six minutes, the odds against 
gaining quick control multiply rapidly. The chances of saving a structure 
are much greater when a fire is reported prompll)'. 

InformaHon necessary for the reporting of a fire should be brief, ac- 
curate, and stated in a clear voice. Essential information in making a re- 
port is (1) name, (2) address. (3) street name, (4) location of building 
on o '> (5) special landmarks, < 6) special street arrangement (e.g., one- 
way) and (7) most direct route to the building. 

In every community tlie phone number of the fire department is com- 
mon information. This number appears in all phone books and in materials 
pubished by local governments. It is best for adulu to cal] the fire depart- 
ment directly. For small cliildren, it is best to teach tliem to dial *‘0” and 
say, / ivant to report a fire." 

When a phone is not available, the fire must be reported through an 
alarm box toted in or outside the building. The locations of all such 
and worhers, A firo alarm may be 

"S lever or by breaking the glass front, then 

stimulating the alarm. 6 

o pmdent course to take when a fire breaks out is to evacuate 

^"'ever, the importance of reporting the fire as early as 
mJ- * e overemphasized. Immediate control is necessary if 

avoided. Moreover, early reporting is important to 

the protection of adjacent buildings- ^ f 6 f 


SUMMARY 

tion is destruction levied by fires across the na- 

fire ° "^bich the United States cannot be proud. The e-stenl of 

astronomiral^*^”^^^- damage has in recent years grown to 

Sus^muTh can be such a fine Lrvant of man 

proportion af^th general public. However, a large 

many times carelessness. Man, 

W and efficient " 

Most fire causes are k^o^v^ by accident prevention specialists. Methods 
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Thbougiiout msTORY, disasters have plagued mankind. With all of the 
advance in the physical, natural, and social sciences, humanity has not 
been able to devise a calendar or clock whldi ivould enable people to 
predict a date and time when a disaster will strike the home, family, or 
community. Disasters resist an organized pattern of occurrence, thus mak- 
ing it difficult to establish causal models to be used In predicting such 
happenings. 

A careful review of national disaster occurrences rei'eals that disasters 
are not selective. Today, calamitous events such as tornadoes, floods, fires, 
hurricanes, explosions, and earthquakes can \vreak havoc in any commu» 
nity, large or small. The destructive powers of Mother Nature are eer« 
tainly among the most forceful known to produce death and damage 
across the United States each year. 

In addition to the natural and man-made disasters mentioned above, 
man has in recent years created a calculated disaster which is perhaps the 
most deadly of them all — the nuclear bomb. Wlhout question, there is 
enough power in any one of the various types of nuclear bombs now 
stocked to destroy the largest dty in the world and cause considerable 
damage for miles around. Moreover, the atomic fallout perimeter is such 
that radioactive materials would make living in ad/acent areas an impos- 
sible task for many days. 

The National Safety Council reports that disasters are generally front- 
page news even though the total number of liv'cs lost are relativcl)' fw 
compared to the da)’-by-d.'iy life losses from ordinaiy accidents. In gen- 
eral, disasters are not recorded as sucli unless there has been a loss of 100 
lives or more. However, the loss of one life in any of the previously dis- 
cussed phenomena is in fact a disaster. A disaster is technically defined 
as any stidden, unforeseen emergenaj such as fomerfo, food, frc, riot, 

361 
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need it again. Civil Defense is an obligation of every person in the United 
States.'^ 

Each community and every individual have a role to play in disaster 
preparedness. The foUowing represent basic principles for individual 
action in an emergency: 

1. Survival depends upon an immediate response to procedures that have 
been learned. It depends upon how well individuals know what to do 
in an emergency. 

2. The survival of others depends upon the svisdom of your reaction o 


an emergency. , , 

3. Emotional security depends upon facts, understanding, sound action, 
and basic training carried out realistically. 

4. Self-reliance can reduce confusion and casualties. , j 

5. It is normal to be afraid, but excessive and irrational behavior leads 

6. Aimvet responsibUily, within the Umils of their powers and ability, 

to aid in the disaster preparedness program. orenaring 

7. In learning to defend yourself and your svay of hfe, you are piepanng 
for a future of security, happiness, and better 

With respect to the consequences of an atomic att k, 

Civil Defense Administration states that “our The 

attack are more important than our jesses « to 

time is past when we can assume tha, is 

undertaken. Failure to prepare for it is to mmt .... ^ 

plain. The one who has an eSective dwl W-se w. ^ 

Ltory. ... That is why no responsible g-— J is 

in the United States can aSord to neglect c ml defense, 
cprtainly applicable to natural disasters as well. 


types of disasters 
Today there are many 

land. In general, all „f each of these major typs, 

or man-made. The following is a mishaps that are possible 

along svith a desoription of the various kinds of mun p 

. rbeS,a.»C™n„«,Cl«««-dC,r,lDr- 

* F^eral Civil Defense AdminJstiatio^ Tft# 

TbcAd„,loln»Ua». 1955). p. 3. 

*Ibid., p. 3. 
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hurricane, earthquake, or explosion which toill or may cause personal 
injury, lost of life and/or property damage, including an act of war. 

The most devastating disaster on record is the Galveston tidal wave 
of Sept. 8, 1900. In this major catastrophe some 6,000 lives were lost. There 
are many other notable disasters which are well remembered by citizens 
throughout the nation. Refer to Figure 17:1 for a list of some of our na- 
tion’s major disasters. 


DISASTER PREPAREDNESS DEFINED 

What is disaster preparedness? Tliis is the pointed question that is 
being ashed of local, state, and national authorities. In general, disaster 
preparedness is a way of saving lives and property— protecting the indi- 
vidual and his family in case of natural cataclysm or war; an extended 
form of self insurance. If these statements are to have a moral connotation, 
ey might read, if preparations are not made to protect self and family, a 
local preparedness unit cannot guarantee 100 per cent safety. 

Mr. R L. Booher, Chairman of the NaHonal Education AssociaHon 
Credentials Committee, reported recenUy that “disaster preparedness 
«n t something which can be wrapped up in o package marked ‘open in 
time of need. It is a continuing program.*’* A disaster preparedness pro- 
gram involves the entire community on a day-to-day basis. Disaster pre- 
pare ness can be defined as planned and organized action to survive 
d^asters produced by natural causes or by military attack. It is obvious 
that pre^redness is one of the most personal things in the world today. 

otvn potential dangers possible through natural or man-made 
s are s cient to necessitate disaster planning by individuals plus 
e organization of local preparedness units, ft behooves everyone to be 
ranscions of this need and introduce plans for action on the part of the 
ta^ly, school or community. Every city is a target tor man-contrived 
Itaclts or for the angry hand of Mother Nature on the rampage. 

Dolipv ^ stated, disaster preparedness is essentially an insurance 

pro Tctio and terminates with the 

S itl "T"' Mobilization states 

tte a nam h T >">“ have never seen, or 

parachute_.f it is o„t „ady the first time, you probably will not 

cialion Journal, OM. Never Cooie.** National Education Astro- 
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Others: 

San Francisco earthquake and fire 
Long Beach (Calif.) earthquake 
New London (Texas) school explosion 
Port Chicago (Calif.) ship explosion 
Cleveland gas tank explosion 
Texas City (Texas) ship CMlosion 
Two-plane collision over Grand Canyon, Arizona 
Two-plane collision over New York City 
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Apr. 18, 1906 

452 

Mar. 10, 1933 

120 

Mar. 18, 1937 

294 

July 18, 1944 

322 

Oct. 20,1944 

130 

Apr. 16. 1947 

550 

[une 30, 1956 

128 

Dec. 16, 1960 

134 


Source: National Almanac, World Almanac, National Fire Protection Assn., Chicago 
Historical Society, Texas Inspection Bureau, American Red Cross, city and stale boards 
of health, and the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


FIGURE 17:1. Major Disasters in the United States 1871- 
1960. (cont.) 

(Counesy National Safety Council) 


MtuTAHY Attack 

During recent years the American people have become aware of the 
fact that the United States is vulnerable to the attacks of potential ene- 
mies, This change in attitude has come about due to the realizaion that 
aggressor nations have made great progress in the development o inter 
continental bombers, nuclear weapons, and guided missiles, t is 8®^®” ^ 
conceded that in an all-out attack, every major city and neasjy all states 
would be exposed to certain deleterious effects in some way. These frigh^ 
ening prospects are less grim when it is understood that e nahon 
capable of repressing an attack and of recovering from one m an effinen 
Jnner. whaLr the damage is great or small. Moreover the 
attack are minimized when the enemy forces know that adequate 
Uons have been made and that the eEdeney of such a program .s mam- 
tained at a high level of performance. fmm 

Yearly. coLnucus r "evaluation of enemy eapab.ht.es 
official intelligence reports, and subsequent necessary a ) 
made in the oBeial disaster P-P-=^"“^P™STn tlle^" -emy 
assumed that today's preparahoos are biological and 

weapons are predominantly nuclear a" example of how 

chemical agents is possiWe. 

mtelligenco reports can be usrf for .veapons tl.at have great 

The atomic and hydrogen bombs nr P ^ that ( 1) 

destructive power. These differ from ^ ,,5 ,be largest TNT 

they release energy that is thousands o .--visible radiation, intense 

bombs; (2) their explosion is accompanied by mvis 
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Disasters are fronl-pace nc%%-s c\en though the lives lost are relath-cly few when 
compared to the day-by-day life losses from orditury acddenls. Bcimv arc public dis- 
asters involving 100 or more U^. residents. 

Fires: 

Peshtigo (Wise.) and surrounding area forest fire 
City of Chicago 

North German Lloyd Steamships, Hobolten, New Jersey 
Rhoades ^era House, Boycrtosvn, Pennsylvania 
Iroquois Theatre, Chicago 
Collinwood (Ohio) School 
Triangle Shirt \Vaist Co. (New York) 

Cloquet (Minn.) and surrounding area forest fire 
Cleveland Clinic 
Ohio Penitentiary, Columbus 
Dance Hall, Natchez, Mississippi 
Boston Night Club 
Hartford (Corm.) Circus 
Atlanta Hotel 
Marine: 

“Sultana" exploded— Mississippi River 
General Slocum" burned— East River 
^itamo" struck Iceberg— Atlantic Ocean 
Eastlarid capsized— Chicago River 
[Westris foundered off Virebiia Capes 
Morro-CasU^ bumed-og New f«ey coast 
U.S. Aucraft Carrier Bennington'* explosion— off R.I. cos 
Floods: 

Johnstown (Pa.) 

Galveston Udal wave 
Ohio and Indiana 
^. Francis (Calif.) dam burst 

Ohio, AUegheny, Monongahela and Susquehanna Rivers 
Ohio and Mississippi Rwct valleys ^ 

Los Angeles 
Storms: 

Texas Coast hurricane 
Louisiana hurricane 
Illinois tornado 

Florida hurricane 
Miss., Ala., and Ga. tornadoes 
Nw England hurricane 

Michigan and Ohio tornadoes 
Louisiana and Texas hurricane 


Oct. 9.1671 

Deaths 

1,152 

Oct. 9. 1871 

250 

June 30, 1900 

326 

Jan. 12. 1903 

170 

Dec. 30. 1903 

575 

Mar. 8, 1908 

176 

Mar. 25, 1911 

145 

Oct. 12,1918 

283 

May 15. 1029 

125 

Apr. 21, 1930 

320 

Apr. 23,1940 

208 

NOV.2S, 19 i2 

492 

July 6, 1944 

les 

Dec. 7, 1946 

119 

Apr. 27. 1865 

1,405 

June 15, 1904 

1.021 

Apr. 15. 1012 

1,517 

July 24. 1915 

812 

Nov. 12. 1928 

111 

Sept 8. 1934 

134 

May20, 19S4 

103 

sMay 31,1889 

2,209 

Sept 8. 19C0 

6.000 

Mar. 28. 1913 

732 

Mar. 13. 1928 

450 

•Mar. 15-24. 1936 

168 

Jan. 22. 1937 

360 

.Mar. 2, 1938 

181 

Aug. le. 1915 

375 

Sept 29, 1915 

500 

Mar. 18. 1925 

606 

Sept 17-18. 1926 

243 

Sept 16-17, 1928 

1,833 

Sept. 1-2. 1935 

409 

Apr. 2-7, 1938 

402 

Sept 21, 1938 

657 

.Mar. 17, 1942 

136 

June 23, 1944 

159 

Apr. 12-13, 1945 

119 

Apr. 9, 1947 

167 

.Mar. 21-22, 1952 

229 

.May 11, 1953 

114 

June 8, 1953 

142 

May 25. 1955 

115 

Aug. 17-19. 1955 

180 

June 27-28, 1957 

350 


“ •'>'! United States 1871- 
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7. Fireball. The large, swiftly expanding sphere of hot gases, producing 
brilliant light and intense heat, that is the first manifestation of a 
nuclear explosion. 

8. Ground Zero. The surface point at or above which a nuclear weapon 
detonates. 

9. Kiloton. The power of nuclear weapons is measured in equivalents of 
the explosive energy of TNT. A one-ldloton weapon has the explosive 
equivalent of 1,000 tons of TNT. 

10, Megaton. The e,xplosive equivalent of one million tons of TNT. 

11. Roentgen. A unit for measuring an amount of radiation exposure. 


Natural Disasters 

There are a great variety of natural disasters that may strike mankind 
All such phenomena, however, can be classified in one of rivo 
so-called peacetime disasters. These are (1) disasters ^use ^ ^ ’ 

and (2) disasters caused by negligent or xvillful acts of man. The 
shall be treated as a separate type of tragedy. f ,i . mHnn 

Natnre i, often erraUe, particularly in certain partr of 
men some frealtish acts of Mother Nature occur, 
inconvenience, and often loss of life result. Wore, tt 
all persons to be prepared at times xvhen such 
For the most part, disaster preparedness plans can be developed 
compass both military and natural calaslrop es. prnerienced 

Luucarsn. OneTf the most devastating , 

by persons in this country is the storm , storm. A hurricane in 

is conceded that this is the most destructive j ^ j f tremendous 

an advanced stage of " -d a typhoon 

violence. This storm is called a hurricane m 

in the Pacific. , ,..},pre the air is moist 

Most hurricanes originate close to t le equ 
and warm. This air moves tow^d ^ a counterclockirise 

metric pressure, and the 6“ velocities reach speeds greater 

motion that simulates a spinning top. hurricane. Technically, 

than 100 miles per hour in ,hey can be 

wind velocities must reach some /a mues p yjorthem 

classiBed as a hurricane. If such a w equator, "lien the 

Hemisphere, it generally moves itort an , travels nortlisvcst. 

hurricane reaches the tradewmd belt. b 
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substances that remain are radioactive and 
the earth ° ^ °'^g 2 nisms. Such weapons can be exploded in the air, at 

de!Zt„ T’ " or under the wnter. The amount of 

explodes Gme “'oa involved depend on where the homb 

spread darrnv ' rt^ would produce the most uide- 

ag't^hTe v^; Wasf would cause less dam- 

due to the amomirT '"'i' radiation danger would be increased 

blast would cause LsT"^' ' P“^'ad into the radioactive cloud. A subsurface 
moisture would he • ™ ^spread damage, but the radioactive dust or 

use of nuclear weaponTw experience resulting from the 

part of citizens and ee “"over, sound disaster preparedness on the 
future on which the cou'nh^™'*'* v fur the hope of the 

military problem. Other ® detailed analysis of the 

plicable to this area of con d»apter discuss items that are ap- 

defense terms that should helow are a series of common civil 

to follow reports and ^ understood by everyone in order 

time to time; released by Civil Defense authorities from 

1- A-Bomb and H-Bomb, Po 

bomb explodes throuch nuclear weapons. An atomic 

gen bomb is called a th (splitting) of atomic nuclei; a hydro- 

is needed to start rh^ f "'^apon because tremendous heat 

2- (Shock) Wat. 

a nuclear explosion. n^-soUd wall of air pressure produced by 

3. ®last Wind. The \vi d 

be many Unies hum”can^|,7*^'* '”'"*1® '^th the blast wave and may 

4. Early Fallout. The f 1i 

radioactivity of such "* ‘I’'’ “r* «rst day. The 

5 P^ses. ^ rapidly at first, and more 

ally falls to earth in 1*"' “ "udaar explosion which eventu- 

6. FaUout Radiation ? 

particle of fallout vives 'ff n™ '™I“'='I >’)' Mout particles. Each 
machine. radiation as though it were a tiny X-ray 




acterisacs of a tornado funnel is to. “-“>'''7"=:/:" " 
earth into Ute shy. In nddiHon to large-sca e 

cause some strange tilings to ocrar. It pifce’of straw through a 

many hundreds of feet in the air; it ray decreased air pressure 

tree; it may cause a building to esplode from the decreas 

outside it. 


Contrary to the belief 


of many persons, tornadoes occur 


in everj' state 


fundamentals of safe ltvinc 

However, if it meets the prevailing westerly winds, it moves to the north- 
east. Movement of such a storm in its early stages is behveen 10 to 15 
miles per hour, but may eventually reach speeds of 30 to 40 miles per hour. 
In each instance the hurricane has a well-defined eye or center where there 
ts relative calm. 

The pulf of Mexico, Caribbean Sea, and Atlantic Ocean are the sources 
of practically all hurricanes that affect the United States. Most often the 
raas a Mens etween Texas and Florida, and from Florida to the New 
ngland states face the greatest threat from hurricane disaster. Damage 
«used by hmeanes are of three typesi first, damage caused by high 

camti I V rainfall; and third, dLage 

will v-i ^ ^ ^ amount of damage received by a community 

r .1 accor ng to what portion of the hurricane passed over it. The 
follovwng precautions are suggested with regard to huwieanesi 
1 . lioard up windows. 

3 f" 'varoings, 

3. Avoid driving if the storm is close hy. 

swept by high 

S. Store drinking water before the storm 
B. Anchor all outdoor articles. 

8 Be alert fo' electrical wires after the hurricane has passed. 

' Sabw ‘ 1 fT® fire department may not 

Be able to get to the house or school. 

man exnerienw^ tornado is the most violent weather phenomenon that 

Tomalb”' 11 

of air collide genTraUrat ft h’”’" “"'f 

conditions is a ftlllL a tetoh of such 

mendous velocity The spiraling winds of tre- 

a rope elepS "“X *>0 in the form of 

ing the grLnd In • descending from the doud and toueh- 

nomena me mos, 1 a P-dccing such phe- 

‘•■oughtofasanAme 

average speed^of S't'o to the northeast at an 

for a sliort period of K p * **'^*^' ff^tmafiy, tornadoes last only 

tance of 30^3^ mfeLteT-'’T “> 

around one quarter m-l » wsipating. The path width varies from 

quarter m.Ie to some 15 io 25 miles. One of the unusual char- 
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as in a vast number of places along the Missouri and Ohio River basins 
and in the Mississippi Valley, floods continue to spell a path of destruc- 
tion. Flash floods are usually a more serious threat to life than regular 
floods. A family may retire for the evening and be awakened by water 
running through the bedroom. In such cases evacuation has not been 
possible. 

In areas that are identified as potential floodlands, care must be exer- 
cised in choosing sites for homes, schools and business establishments. 
With proper planning, a community can avoid the loss of lives during 
times when flood conditions prevail. 

EARTHQUAKES. An earthquake may best be described as a sudden dis- 
placement or shifting of roch within the earth. Fortunately, most such 
happenings are at shallow depths and cause little or no damage. tVhere 
great damage does occur, it is the result of the rupturing or rea ng o 
great masses of rock far below the earth’s surface. The area svhere the 
rock displacement occurs is referred to as the seismic focus. 

Most of the earthquake activity in the United States has occ^ed m 
the PaoiEc Coast states and some porUons of Nevada. The 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles seems to e t e , 

earthquakes happen most frequently. This is not to in er “ 
do not occur elsewhere in the nation. Records " 

developed in the central states, on the eastern seaboard and even in 

new state of Alaska. . f-,n iden- 

Seismologists (scientists fc^:: «> 

lify those areas where earthquakes are m ^ j, ^ l(,e 

date, it has been impossible to predict * ® prior 

earthquake ,vill srtike. Therefore, sueh J are 

warning. The most valuable ^„7ronsteuction measures are 

those taken prior to its happening. nossibility of e-xtensive 

used in homes, schools, and °**^^ "* afe practices should be 

property loss is minimized. In addition, these sate p 

followed; , nprsons who panic. Stand 

1. Never panic. Most earthquake victims pe 

still and do not run outside. ^ beneath the most 

2. Move dose to the inside comer ot 
solid overhead support in the touse. 

3. Remain outside, if caught there, 
swallow human beings. 
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of the union. All states have experienced the devastation of such a storm 
at one rime or another. Tornadoes generally occur in the spring and early 
summer; however, this is no guarantee that they will never happen during 
other months of the year. Records shmv that tornadoes have occurred 
every month of the year and every hour of the day. If one section of the 
country could be called tornmlo prone, it would be the central states. Tlie 
tornado season tends to move north with the warm weather of spring. In 
the southern states, March and April arc the months svhen most tornadoes 
occur, wlule in the central portion of the countiy. May and June bring the 
greatKt tornado threat. It is reported that 82 per cent of the observed 
tornadoes have occurred between noon and midnight. 

Tlie Severe Storm Forecast Center is located in Kansas City, Missouri. 
IS t roug this center tliat all weallicr information is processed and 
s orrn warnings released. All local disaster preparedness units should have 
an adequate communicaHons system so that, as information is forecast by 

„ «»> pick up such information for the 

proteetton of the community. TIte general safety measures that should bo 
taken during a tornado alert are; 

shelter, take cover. At home, the southwest comer 
of the basement is the safest place for protection, 

angles to the tornado’s path. Lie in the 
n^rest ditch or ravine if there is no time to escape. 

walls a" ’ building away from windows and near inside 

L '"«> l^ge. poorly supported roofs. ■ 

tomatl 0 preparations to move personnel to safe places after 

tornado svamings has been received. 

aw^tom”rindows®'‘"^ enforced building if caught downtown. Slay 

L ?um rfteTa"" •’on.e, school, or factory, 

conditions ^ ° television station for current information on storm 

8. Keep calm. 

allow time forT'^ conations can be predicted far enough in advance to 
loZ “d : “ ■ 'Z' ■‘ot <0 floods. The severe 

damage “ “™ally property, soil, and crop 

In some instocesThrm"*^^ t-^ '“’’I'oot to periodic floods, 

ures have been taken *os-ees and other flood control meas- 

oeen taken. Where adequate pmtection has not been provided. 
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isolated fire is perhaps an event that can be controlled and the damage 
kept to a minimum; however, a fire s\veeping through a school building, 
factory, business district, or a forest is not easily controlled and is a dis- 
aster of the most serious order. The sad commentary related to fire causes 
is that man himself is most often the responsible party. The entire subject 
of fire prevention and protection was dealt with in depth in Chapter 16. 

SCHOOL BUS DISASTERS. School bus disasters represent one of the most 
serious occurrences involving school children. This is due to the fart at 
a school bus accident often involves the lives of a large number o c 
dren. The most common size school bus is a 54-student-cap3city vehicle. 
In some instances, buses are designed to accommodate up to 79 passen- 
gers. whUe some states allow a 20 per cent overload. It « entnely possible 
for one accident to involve approximately 100 students. / 1 \ .vit 

Most often school bus accidents arise from four basic causes.. (1 
lision in traffic, (2) loss of control of vehicle, W conto -d 
weather, (4) and mechanical defects. With some 'f 
transported in an estimated 175,000 school buses 
lives of such students should be the concern of every school administrat 

teacher, and parent. accidents, high 

In order to eliminate the possibi ^ oneration. A detailed 

standards should be maintained in all p ° chapter 10. 

discussion of the school bus transportation P' ^ j j, no prior 

nttPLOSioKS. Because explosions occur mstanran«^ 

warning. Therefore, in most situations a large 

schools, businesses, and factories. ■ accompanied 

number of lives are at stake. It “ ^acidental deaths among 

by Ere are responsible for one ten devastating school 

diildren in the 5- to l5-year age group. I^ndon, Texas, school. In 

disasters in history was an explosion m a school children 

this particular disaster, which oeeuned in 1937, som 

were killed. , . leakv cas P«P^* 

The most common causes of exp wo ,he lack of 

ing plants, hot water heaters, or ^ J ailed without re- 

stanLds in many slates, 

gard to the safety of the building’s o^^- ^ i„ercase in 

BOMB THREATS. 

the number of bomb tlirea s noted on commercial airlm 

In addition, a similar ^Xiced a wave of such threati 

in railroad stations. Many states have espe 
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4. Never light fires in a fireplace, furnace, or stove immediately after an 
earthquake. First check for a damaged chimney or gas line. 

BUZZARDS. This type of storm is rather common in various parts of the 
northern United States. A blizzard is a severe wind and snowstorm, and 
may include some rain or sleet, depending on tlic temperature. Obstnictcd 
roads, stalled traffic, and broken power and telephone lines are some of 
the usual results of a blizzard. One of the most tragic consequences is that 
persons caught in a severe blizzard arc likely to freeze to death. In addi- 
tion, power failure will leave many homes without heat and, therefore, 
place the lives of many people in jeopardy and cause extreme frostbite and 
physical discomfort. 

Almost every winter tliere arc reports of stranded or isolated families, 
school groups, or entire communities. For example, a few years ago, 
Oswego, New York, was buried by eight feet of snow and completely cut 
oflF from all outside assistance. Normally, blizzards do not constitute a 
grave threat to those that have reasonable shelter. Tlie following are 
recommended for essential protection against sucIj occurrences: 

1. Be aware of weather conditions at all times. 

2. Do not leave the home, school, office, or factory in the event of a sur- 
prise blizzard. 

3. Provide emergency power when people are caught in schools or other 
buildings. This is especially important if the heat is by electricity. 

4. Store blankets and food in schools and other public places. This is not 
always convenient, but it is highly advisable. 

5. Keep a battery-operated radio in the home and school so that contact 
wth the outside world can be maintained. 


Man-Made Disasters 

The Office of Civil Defense reports that “in addition to the threats he 
experiences from natural phenomena and ‘Acts of God,’ mankind is also 
exposed to the potential catastrophes of his own doing."* Man causes many 
thousands to die and to suffer due to negligent or willful acts that endan- 
ger the lives of others. The following is an account of the more common 
man-made disasters. 

FIRE. One of the most frequent causes of man-made disaster is fire. A 
tire out of control is indeed a serious hazard to life and property. A single. 
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other efforts. There are certain responsibilities that are the sole responsi- 
bility of the federal government and should be recognized. It should be 
imderstood, however, that in the event of an emergency the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration controls only employees of the federal govern- 
ment, other than the military. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act was passed in 1950 during the Korean 
conflict. This act gave the responsibility for national planning to the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. The U.S. Weather Bureau is re- 
sponsible for the ci\'il defense activities related to severe weather such as 
tornadoes. Emphasis is placed on planning since the various states choose 
what to do ^vith such plans. The basic ftmcUons performed at the nationa 
level are: 

1. To develop a national ci\'il defense plan. 

2. To issue information as to what people need to know and do. 

3. To train, when requested, civil defense leaders. 

4. To furnish states with essential equipment. 

5. To stockpile supplies. 

6. To warn of attack during wartime. 

7. To co-ordinate interstate movement of aid. 

8. To distribute the federal stockpile of attack 

9. To co-ordinate the natiomvide jobs of other fede g 

10. To keep the President and the f«<>P'" ^storaHon of 

11. To lake part in decisions concerning the emergency 

communications, transportation, and o oreDaredness effort 

In 1961, the responsibility for the Office of Civil 

was transferred to the Department o 

Defense. The basicfunctionscf this offi« are essent,all> the sa 

listed above. 


Since federal authorities ”” .. jj jiig responsibility of the 

matters related to disaster prepa FCDA to meet tlie needs 

state to plan and adapt the broad po r jtaie organization is 

of its o%vn people. The fundamental ^ local civil defense 

to advise and guide citizen groups an , . orcaoizalion sliould o 
acUvities. The operation of the state ^ ,j ,5 stale should develop 

low the federal plan where applicable. ^ „^tl, functions tong 

its organicaUon around existing of each stale is directly 

added or deleted where necessary, meg 
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and, as a result, a number of state legislatures have been prompted to 
enact statutory penalties for such hoaxes. Since then, persons have been 
arrested, convicted, and put in jail for even jokingly saying that they have 
a bomb in their briefcase. 

The school administrator, however, has but one choice to make if it 
cannot be determined that such a call Is a hoax. The scliool must be e>'acu* 
ated. The folloNving are acceptable procedures to follow in such cases: 

1. Obtain as much information as possible from the person making the 
call. 

2. Ask the caller to give tlie exact location of the bomb. 

3. Obtain from the caller the time when the explosion is to occur. 

4. Call fire and police departments and follow instructions given. 

5. Evacuate the building if police issue such an order. 

RIOTS. Indeed riots can be most disastrous. In general, they are un- 
necessary occurrences that injure and take the lives of human beings. 
Man-made activity of this type may be either planned or spontaneous. 
Riots have been known to occur in schools, public places, prisons, and 
industrial establishments. 

Such events in the school have been rather orderly proceedings udth 
little or no damage resulting. However, in the other places listed above, 
riots have caused considerable damage and lives have been lost. The best 
course to follmv if caught in such circumstances is: 

1. Remain calm. 

2. Attempt to reason with the leaders if you know them and request a 
termination of the actirity. 

3. Call the police and await their arrival. 

4. Go into seclusion for protection if riots become serious. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR PLANNING 

It is recognized that in order to have an adequate disaster prepared- 
ness program, it must be carefully planned. There are certain major plan- 
ning responsibilities that fall on the shoulders of governmental agencies 
beginning at the federal level and reaching do\vn to the local municipal- 
ity. At each of these levels responsibility must be accepted, and programs 
organized and implemCTited for the public’s safety. 

National Level 

Preparations for emergencies must necessarily begin at the national 
level. Support of this type is needed to give direction and confidence to all 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION. The school board is responsible for the educa- 
tional programs offered in the school. In view of the fact that disaster 
preparedness includes the protection of students, faculty, staff, and facili- 
ties, it should be a primary concern of the board. It must be kept in mind 
that every school in America is a potential target for some t)Te of disaster. 
The below-listed items are considered minimum responsibilities of the 
board of education in disaster preparedness programming; 

1. Organfee and implement a training program for administrative and 
teaching personnel. 

2. Co-ordinate the school program with the community plan. 

3. Co-operate in the development of a general disaster prepare n p 

for the school and keep it up to date. for 

4. Assist local school disaster preparedness co-ordinators in p g 

the use of school facilities and personnel. crhool’s 

5. Provide personnel, facilities and funds for carrying out the 

responsibility in local disaster preparedness. _.„nts with the 

6. Develop a public relations program to acquaint th p 

disaster preparedness Pteparato oHte responsible 

SCHOOL AD^aNlSTRATOB. The local sen nroffram in all the 

for organizing and ® is ultimately responsible 

schools under his supervision. The admi advantageous to dele- 

for the safety of allLdents; therefore. « this P- 

gate responsibflity for the communiSes that 

gram to the supervisor of driver educaUon teacher. Re- 
might well become a responsibility o f would be the basic 

gardless of who heads up the program, the foHowmg 
duties involved: 

1. Carry out the policies of di,„,er preparedness program 

2. Direct the organizabon of an adeq 
for the school; 

3. Conduct evacuation drills; 

4. Supervise the teaching progi^; 

5. Inform parents of the schools p an, . community- 

6. Co-operate with official and ^,/„ake certain that 

TEAC3IER. It falls to the lot of the teadier to ma ej ^^^^encies. me 

learn how to conduct themselve understand his part i 

teacher, of course, must be well tram teacher's rcsponsi 

school's disaster preparedness p an. n 
ties are: 
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accountable for disaster preparedness; however, a civil defense director is 
generally appointed and is in charge of the operation. The director co- 
ordinates all statewide activities with local civil defense units and with 
adjacent states through regional or interstate compacts or agreements. 

Local 

In general, the local preparedness units, both county and city, attempt 
to implement the national program. Certain functions of the federal and 
slate plans should be revised as deemed necessary to satisfy the needs of 
the community. The mayor of each city is responsible for local civil de- 
fense efforts. However, it is best for a local director to be named and 
delegated the responsibility for co-ordination of program efforts. Today, 
by law, each municipality must have a civil defense director before certain 
benefits can be obtained from the state and national authorities. Basically, 
the responsibilities of the city or county in disaster preparedness matters 
are: 

1. To operate a civil defense system and make necessary mutual assistance 
pacts with neighboring communities. 

2. To provide adec^uate facilities and staff for civil defense training. 

3. To participate in the state program of organized mobile support. 

The Schools 

The National School Boards Association reports that, . . schools are 
particularly vulnerable to disaster, and no school is or can be made wholly 
immune to it. Nevertheless, during the course of a year the lives of hun- 
dreds of children are saved because of effective disaster preparedness 
programs.”® 

STATE DEPABTxrENT OF PUBLIC iNSTHUcnoN. For the schools to develop 
a successful civil defense program, there roust be administrative support 
and guidance from all levels. Such support should begin \vith the chief 
Slate school officer. It is wise for the department of public instruction to 
have a full-«me staff member to advise local school systems. The basic 
responsibiliUes of the director would be to evaluate and improve instruc- 
Uo programs, clarify the schools teaching responsibility, interpret 
disaster preparedness needs to the schools, and designate detailed infor- 
mation on the operation of sudi programs. 
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Safe opebatinc Practices 

Standard operational procedures have been developed for nearly all 
emergencies. However, the safety' of citiaens depends in large measure on 
the nature and quality of planning that has preceded any disaster It is ot 
prime importance that special care be taken in the development of school- 

centered preparedness programs. . , , 

SIGNAL SYsrviArs, Safety depends to a significant degree on being able 
to detect and recognize emergencies and take proper 
Therefore, a signal system is important to the snccess of all F=- 

paredness propams. An effective communications ^stem is essenual in 
all commu^eL In general, this system would prmude 
community, whether it be about a tornado, fiood 
attack. For such a system to be 100 per cent 

per cent co-operation ZcdcL Si/stem (BBS) 

EMERGENCY WARNING SYSTEM. 1 nC £>m g */ orovide offi- 

introduced in August 1963 is the of a civil defense 

cial information and directions to P «vcfem which had been 

with normal power. Standard broa ca ^ „ 

EBS, and FM and television stations '”"8 dissemination of 

national emergency. The EBS F frequencies with 

emergency information to the pu i involved with the EBS sys- 
normal broadcast power. Broadcast s a lo , community in 

tern will not use their call letters ^ bite to idenfify 

which they are located. This will ena numbers which could 

with a specific community rather an jvjtern is available through 

be confusing. Information concerning 

local civil defense authorities. _uu help smooth out many local 

PBomciivnninixs. exems« « ,er 

preparedness problems. The primary , jug how effective the p an 
ftey be for fire, tornado, or air rard, « .,uy a plan of edurmrng 

will be under simulated conditions. Drills am designed t 

people to respond to certain emergen^ * , ,, g .ucuale 

cJe one of four actions to „f ,hose acUons is related o 

(3) take shelter. (4) or to take “ven &ch b, 


(3) take shelter, (4) or to *i,prefore, shi 

specific types of emergencies and, therefor 
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1. Keep informed about the schoors disaster preparedness plan. 

2. Know and understand the effects of the survival techniques for natural 
and man-made disasters. 

3. Give students sound instruction in survival techniques and an oppor- 
tunity to practice them. 

4. Develop an air of confidence in the students. 

5. Maintain student’s personal data — ^namc. address, parents’ name, tele- 
phone numbers. 

6. During an emergency, stay wth the students. 

7. Direct students in carrying out emergent^ action; 

8. Render necessary first aid. 

9. Report to administrator or supervisor any casualties or missing stu- 
dents. 

10. Conduct recreational activities during the time confined to a shelter 
area. 

ORGANIZING A DISASTER PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 

After a state has organized a program at this level, it becomes tlie 
obbgation of each county and city to organize a preparedness plan among 
its ONvn citizens. Local planners should attempt to utilize all existing pub- 
c resources to the best advantage of the community. Since schools are 
vety important resources, they should play a leading part in the planning 
and ultimate functioning of the program. The entire structure of a dis- 
arter preparedness program is built on a framework of co-operation. Such 
p annmg is necessary if normal community activities are to be resumed as 
^n as possible after a disaster. The following steps are disaster prepar- 
^ness suggestions from Mr. V. L. Couch of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization:* 

1. Contact the local defense director. 

2. Establish leadership lesponsibUity for disaster preparedness. 

J. Organize and train employees and/or students. 

4. Establish a warning and communicaaons system 

5. Develop emergency shut-down procedures. 

6. Develop an evacuahon plan. 

7. Provide shelters in exisUng buadings. 

8. ParUcipate in mutual aid associadons for disaster. 

. Prepare a disaster plan manual, 

195fi°p."8°' “““lion f„ NMmcl Svrotvet (Washington: The Office. 
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uncontrolled. Second, determine it the victim is breathing. In general, this 
is just as important as hemorrhage. However, rvilh few ercepUons, respira- 
tion will be present as long as the heart is operating sufficiently to pro ^ uce 
severe bleeding. The most practical method of detecting expired air is to 
hold one's face or hand close to the individual's nose or mouth. Liqm s, 
hot or cold, should not be given until consciousness is regamed or the typ 

of iniury is determined. . . , 

rmisp inmsoN l.™o down. Never be in a hurry to move an “l^ P®' 
son. Protect the injured from any unnecessary 

ance. The paHent should he made comfortable by “ 

beneath his body. Caution should be exercised so that 

is not aggravated Attempt to keep body temperature constant and never 

n. « «*■■■- f ir r - 

check for injuries. Many times this t^k is head. neck, 

identify the injured area. Other times, ^hal part of the body 

trunk, and each extremity is necessa^ o constantly ob- 
is injured. The ° nlCy sudden movement of any 

served, and the first aider should prevent any 

part of the injured person's body. ^«,r<yMev cases is not enough. 

Knowing what to do m jergency^s^^^ 

The person in charge of ‘"i” ,he paUent as quickly as 

each move will help toward the reco confusion and imple- 

possible. A planned, organized 

ments assistance given to the acci enl ^ ^ j jneasures should 

APPLY FIBST AID. The application o injured 

not be hurried. The use of "’^fapmoach is used. After the 

person's confidenee may result if “ dLrmined, the first aider 

Lture and extent of the 
should proceed to assist the patent a 

FIBST AID PBOGRAMS ,,, ,01 be obtained only 

Adequate knowledge of emergency care sima.iom 

through substantial study, f n is desirable for people I 

are elaet and must be and -n-au^t P^S]^ 

acquire such informaUon frorn “ should be comprehensive 

of first aid. Moreover, a first aia 
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parents, school children, and the general public. The following outlines 
the type of emergencies and the necessary action required: 

1. Exit drill for (a.). Fire, (b.). Flash Flood, (c.) Bomb Threats; 

2. Evacuation drill for (a.) Flood, (b.) Hurricane, (c.) Forest Fire; 

3. Shelter drill for (a.) Tornado, (b.) Radioactive Fallout; 

4. Tahe cover drill for (a.) Explosion, (b.) Earthquake, (c.) Tornado. 


HRST AID 

A very frequent result of accidents is personal bodily injury. Injuries 
require emergency care in the form of first aid. First aid may he defined 
as the immediate emergency treatment rendered before the services of a 
physician can be secured. Such treatment is usually performed at the scene 
of the accident. Since accidents occur at home, work, or play, it is essential 
that a competent first aider be available. Recognizing that emergency 
needs are great, it is recommended that at least one member of eadi 
famfiy enroll and complete a basic first aid course. 


Basic Principles 


The in^vidual applying first aid should be guided by a set of ac- 
ceptable principles. These principles should be designed to guide the per- 
son so that he would apply appropriate care, would not exaggerate the 
rondition. or in any way be subject to a libel suit against himself in the 
ture. The following is a discussion of some basic principles that should 
serve to help the first aider adrmnisler emergency care in an acceptable 
manner. 


OBSERVE SURROUNDINGS. One should make a quick survey of the con- 
(hlions related to the injury or accident Accurate observations of condi- 
tions may lead to the discovery of the land of injury. Body position may 
also help in determining the type of injury. A few glances around the 
scene of the accident may reveal whether there are any weapons, objects, 
or other contributing circumstances to the injury. Naturally, valuable time 
should not be lost in collecting this data; this information should be se- 
cured while the first aider is working on the patient. 

iMXtEDiATE AID. The first aider must act quickly when he attends an 
injured penon. The most important thing to look for is bleeding. If the 
mjured p<^on is hemorrhaging, it must be stopped as quickly as possible. 
Bleedmg from a major artery can result in death in less than a minute if 



Disaster Preparedness 

The nation, state, and local community must join hands in the effort to 
organize effective programs of disaster preparedness. Co-operation is the 
foundation of such efforts. It is emphasized that the school should be 
among the first to take the necessary steps toward such ends. The lives of 
millions of school children are at stake daily and, therefore, the responsi- 
bility for the protection of the school population must not be neglected. 
In today’s troubled world every man, woman, and child should face 
realistically the probability of a disaster some time during their I' etirne. 
It is only through adequate preparedness programs that a person can e 
assured of a long and fruitful life, free from disaster in the -Ot century. 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Develop a comprehensive civil defense plan for a school or school 

'^TMate a thorough inspection of a school or public bnddmg and de- 
termine all such places that could be utdized as all-purpose shelters 

“pr:?— plan that could be used b, a school m case 

"■“'.Sta a-. 

Ft.™ suet .n in..rvi,w 0. a a- 

relative to all types of community disasters. nreparedness 

S. Plan a teaching unit on the genenJ theme of d.saster pr p 
with application to the secondary schoo eve . 
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cover all typical injuries that are common to everj'day life. Such a course 
should contain the following units of instruction:^ 


Unit 1 

The \\Tiy and How of First Aid. 

Unit 2 

Wounds. 

Unit 3 

Shock. 

Unit 4 

Artificial Respiration. 

Unit 5 

Poisoning by Mouth. 

Unit 6 

Injuries to Bones, Joints and Muscles. 

Unit 7 

Bums and III Effects of Heal and Cold. 

Unit 8 

Common Emergencies. 

Unit 9 

Transportation. 

Unit 10 

First Aid Skills for Standard Course. 

Agencies 



There are various agencies that make available first-aid courses of 
instruction. The most notable among these groups is the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. First-aid activities are a major program of this organiza- 
tion and include standard, advanced, and instructor trainer courses. For 
complete information, contact a local Red Cross chapter or the American 
National Red Cross in Washington, D.C. 

Public schools, colleges, and universities also teach first aid courses, 
ese courses are taught either as a phase of the regular curriculum offer- 
u^s or on an adult education level. Instructors for such courses are certi- 
fied teachers and have been qualified through Red Cross first aid classes. 

rganizations such as the Y.M.Cj\., Boy Scouts and Farm Bureau also 
otter first aid instruction as a part of their service programs. Tlierefore. 
every person, if he so desires, has the opportunity to acquire first aid skills. 


SUMMARY 

TT concept underlying disaster preparedness is self-reliance, 

er concept every person in this country has a part to play. Each 
L educate himself and his famCy in self-protection and self- 

1 , ^ ^ saster may never strike some communities — yet it could 

appen o y ert, intelligent preparedness programs are the answer to 
the savmg of lives and U,e mimmizu.g of extensive suffering. 

-rahooh (Wastagton; The Bed Crass, 1957), 



Part Four'TOWARD 
A SAFER FUTURE 


The final section of the book is concerned with the 
future of the safety movement. Will education and 
research meet the challenge of providing safe living for 
an expanding population in an increasingly compl®t 
society? Professionally trained safety persons will help 
determine answers to this and other questions. 

Included in Part Four are the following chapters: 

18, Safety in Adult and Higher Education 

19, Evaluation and Heseardi 

20, Career Opportunities and the Future. 


355 
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Safety in Adult 
and Higher Education 


In toe process of buiedwo a safer fuWre for of 

there must be provision for the best possib e means of the 

the present generations of adults and , fgjy required 

safety moverient for the futrue. 

to assist adults to adjust themselves to protection for 

ments.”‘ Safety education in the P™" edu'cation for future adults, 

children and a long-range program o 'y effective measures of 
However, the responsibiUty stiU eiosK M F „ot had 

accident prevention for more than nation. "If educators are 

adequate safety instruction in the ^ ” should assume more responsi- 

to perform their duties in a democracy, ey pjucation program on 

bility and provide more stimulation or 

the adult level.*^ , ^ other field of endeavor. 

Just as in science, international re a ’ prevention u’ork mH ® 
the future effectiveness of safety an^d jgygioped. It is the rcspon- 

determined by the quality of leaders ip needed researc i, o 

sibmty of the coUeges and and means of accident pre^ 

provide a greater knowledge of the m for those persons w i 

vcndon, and to provide an roovemcn. in .h= I-'’ 

will be assuming the leadership o 
to come. 

'American Association of ,^nd ed- 

National Education AssociaUon. Education, second 

* A. E. Horio and G. T. Stafford. Safety 
Craw, 1962), p. 58. 
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official state agency, usually the d^artment of motor vehicles. The com- 
mercial driving school program is directed primarily toward instruction 
in the manipulative controls of the automobile. Little, if any, classroom 
instruction is given by the typical commercial school. 


Driver Improvement Classes 

Driver improvement classes have been conducted in a number of dti 
throughout the nation for well over 25 years. These classes are som 
referred to as “Traffic Court Schools" or “Violator Schooh. ffiey 

are usually designed for persons with poor driving ^cor , 

convictim. for moving Eolations or accidents, or 
behind such classes is that the unsuccessftd driving recor is 
either a lack of knowledge or improper attitudes on e pa g 

and can be corrected more readily Urrough edncatron than through a 

or other type of punishment. v.,. «... erdusively. 'vilh 

Driver improvement schools deal P'”". J"’ ^ „f program 

young drivers. Most persons been co^ucted in sev- 

conclude that it is highly successful. Stud 

eral cities that operate driver improvem , be program do not return 

that a large majority of the “'"P e|ing to nL that the city of 

to the courts for traffic violations. It is dasses for pedestrian 

Portland, Oregon, has conducted very suor^sfol dasses P 
violators in addition to classes for driver vio , ^ education 

Driver improvement dasses have een co either the police 

programs in the schools and as speda developed co.oper3tively 

department or the court. Usually the ^le., of sponsorship of 

by the schools, the police, and the cou^ s. given by driver edu- 

driver improvement courses, the instruction ^joers have assisted in 

cation teachers or police officers. Driver license exam 
the instruction of some of these dasses. ^ *** 

Nearly all of the driver the driver riolator is gen- 

room instruction. Since the basic ronceming the traffic la^'S od 

erally a combination of lack of know g assumption of bis 

driving situations, or a poor attitude •o'v^ bis needs. Um.tahon 
responsibilities, the classroom . the-wheel instruction are o 

of time and facilities to conduct *** limited. , 

reasons why practice driving has been D usuaUy deals » 

Course content of the driver improveme 
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EDUCATION OF ADULTS 

Providing an effective program of safety education for adults is a very 
dilBcult task. For die most part, adults are beyond the reach of formal 
education. Therefore, we must rely largely upon informal means of group* 
or mass-methods of education which are most difficult to develop and 
administer and even more difficult to evaluate. However, a large number 
of persons are enrolled in adult education courses, and this provides 
opportunities for safety education instruction. Successful programs of 
formal safety education for adults have been confined primarily to areas 
where there is strong personal motivation, such as driver education. The 
desire to qualify for a driver’s license has caused thousands of persons to 
eiuoll in courses designed to serve this need. There have been a number 
of successful programs of adult education of drivers through driver im- 
provement schools. Enrollment in such dasses has been, for die most part, 
the result of court assignment which is a means of coercion rather than 
voluntary participation. Adult education courses also have been conducted 
in such areas of safety as hunting, boating, swmming, truck driving, first 
aid, and individual and family survival. However, the informal type of 
education provided through the various communications media and safety 
programs of organized groups and agencies still is the most widely used 
means of safety education for the adult population. 


Anxn-T Driver EnucAnoN 

Extensive programs of adult driver education have been conducted in 
the public schools for many years. These programs are similar in nature to 
the courses offered to high school students, but usually place less emphasis 
on the classroom phase of the program and devote a larger portion of the 
time to practice driving instruction. Adult programs of driver education 
are conducted by the schools as a part of the regular adult education pro- 
gram of the district. Most often the classes are taught by regular high 
school teachers during the late afternoons or evenings. However, police 
officers, driver license examiners, and other traffic safety specialists %vith 
provisional or limited service credentials have been employed for this 
purpose in some districts. 

Many thousands of persons receive instruction in driving each year 
through commercial driving schools. These schools are licensed in at least 
seven of the states so that they must operate within the regulations of an 
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eating the public on various phases of safety. It is always the first group to 
be called upon to support a safety campaign, whether it be of local, state, 
or national dimension. It has contributed to safety programs on traffic, 
home, back-to-school, water safety, and many others. The press coverage 
of the holiday safety campaigns of the National Safety Council has been 
continuous over a period of more than a quarter of a century. In ad 'tion 
to this special coverage, many papers print “box scores of traffic ala ities 
and injuries daily. Each day they give a record of traffic deaths for e 
current year to date, compared to the previous year. Newspapers 
provide daily accounts of traffic and other types of accidents in 
stories. Sunday magazine sections of newspaper^u 
and provocaHve feature articles relating to safety. The broad net^^per 
coverage of the many facets of the accident problem 
as one of the most Jdely used means of safety educabon for the general 

public. 


Radio AND Television »,• 1 in 

Radio and television are y.™®^g“^requhed to provide a 

providing safety education for the public. y 4 
portion of their broadcast time in the m viewers have been 

safety materials of general interest to tsteners . broadcast time 
available, they have been most generous m ^ include safety mate- 
for this purpose. Like the newspapers, I ese news. Mr- 

rial, particularly on traffic safety, in ^l*®**^^*^ added a new d)’nanuc to 
Alfred P. Sloan said, “Radio and television a has become 

the nationwide effort to curb traffic aw ion and constructive safety 
a potent educational force for ^ suoported many types o 

action throughout the country.”* Th®/ ® .-gcial broadcasts. A short 
safety campaigns and presented oresented an hour-long 

time ago L of the major a prime-time spot on 

special broadcast on traffic accidente igyjsion programs for 

a nationwide network. Special radio ^ based on a ® 

chUdren such as the Safety Story ^^jf^^iniportant factor in future 

theme. Radio and television probably ^vdl be an 

public education in the safety field. ^ Foundation, Ju”* 

* Automotive Safety Foundation. ASF Report ^ pjucation. 

1962). p. 14. , Lady Nbilrt TV 

* Freeman L. Evans, Safety St ry 
Mar. 1862, pp. 12-13. 
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basic causes of accidents, driver attitudes, driver characteristics, physical 
forces and driving, insurance and financial responsibility, and rules of the 
road. The average course is conducted in from three to six sessions of two 
hours each. The use of appropriate traffic safety films, psychophysical test- 
ing devices, and other visual aids is a common practice. The more basic 
and stimulating the instruction, the greater the possibility of developing 
improved driver attitudes. Although classes of this type have demon- 
strated great promise of improving the driving practices of unsuccessful 
drivers, driver improvement classes still are available to only a small 
minority of traffic violators. 

MASS MEANS OF EDUCATION 

Most safet)' education for adults must be conducted through the in- 
formal channels of mass media and occasional presentations to large 
groups rather than through the more formal conditions of the classroom. 
Although this procedure is much less effective than regular instructional 
programs, it is the only way to reach the millions of adults who have 
completed their formal education. “Public information in the traffic safety 
field is a long range continuing job— and a rewarding one now and for 
the future."* Because of time limitations and the nature of the educational 
problem involved, such programs of mass safety education are developed 
frequently in the form of campaigns. Often the campaigns are conducted 
around a slogan such as "Courte^ is Contagious." There has been a great 
deal of criticism of this approach to safety education. One such campaign 
was described as “an excursion into futility." However, since campaigns 
of this nature provide a practical way to reach large numbers of people in 
a short period of time, and because they are believed to have some value 
in reducing accidents, they will continue to be an important part of adult 
safety education. Frequently these campaigns are supported tlirough the 
use of many types of safety instruction. Some of the means of conducting 
safety education programs for the general public include the press, radio 
and television, magazines, outdoor advertising, public and private agen- 
cies, and community clubs and organizations. 

Press 

The press of tlie nation contributes many thousands of column-inches 
of news, feature, and edilorial space cadi year for the purpose of edu- 

•William R. Hc.'int, Jr., "Hometown Stoiy," Bulletin of American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Adminittrators (June 1002). p. 9. 
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of public safely educaUon. The types of services and activities that they 
have conducted are so numerous thal only a few can be indicated here. 

PUBLIC AGENCIES. The many millions of copies of state motor ve c e 
code summaries that are distributed annually to persons obtaining or re- 
newing their driver’s license is one of the largest public education p 
grams in the nation. It is of course the major source of informaUon 
of the road for potential drivers. Slate highway parols 
have co-operated in the preparation of traffic safety ms t ^ ^ 
a major medium of public traffic safety education. T e many o 
cies provide speakers for all types of public meetings w 
messages are brought to the public. Other agencies o gov 
provided similar seLces in the interest of 

Lety, and others.Numerous safety exffibits at fairs and other pubhcf^^ 

tions are presented by both public and private mmoanies, auto- 

PMVATE ACENcms. Private agenaes such “ others 

mobile clubs, automobile dealers and man ac . publications 
publish and distribute millions of safety pamp e phases of 

to the general public annuaUy. Such P“ materials for the 

safety and constitute a major source ot ty safety specialists for 
adult population. Private agencies also P'®” ^^tizen organiza- 

thousands of speaking engagements be ore a j^fety conn- 

tions. These agencies have also been major suj^ trained staff provides 

oils and other organized safely programs. ^tj^jpants in numerous 
leadership, technical assistance, and acts as 
types of safety meetings and conferences. 


LUBs AND Organizations about the nation 

A large majority of the club, and safety pn>- 

ive a safety committee. These commit ® ^ jjjeir organizati'^^* 

rams and develop safety projects to e peached with safety 
hrough this medium, milUons of adulb all aspects of sa ty 

rchyear. Also, many worthwhile pro, j„,,„ded every- 

re Iducted by these groups, 'n-^^^^^fprogram to fte ua^m 

ling from a local service club s cou ^ rhamber of Co ^ 


a ny the JJvide on idea! 

le seat belt campaign ^ ^ United Stat« 

5 many clubs and organizati safety education 

nue for the continued projection of the s 
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Magazines 

National magazines have emphasized many types of accident preven- 
tion materials. Through their editorials, picture stories, and feature 
articles, they have presented safety materials that have particular interest 
for their readers. Ne^^'s magazines have emphasized articles of current 
interest or in support of particular projects. Look Magazine has jointly 
sponsored %vith the Auto Industries Highway Safely Committee a national 
program of voluntary motor vehicle inspection. Each year it has had a 
major feature article describing the program and educating the public to 
its values. 

Nearly every magazine directed to women’s interests publishes several 
safety articles every year. These articles deal with general safety problems 
but are concerned primarily with home and family safety. Many children’s 
magazines have stories and features stressing safety for young people. 
Sports magazine safety articles are directed toward recreational safety, 
while motor magazines emphasize various aspects of highway safety. In 
addition to the national magazines, house and trade publications of many 
industries and organizations have fre<3uent safety features. The magazine 
publishing industry has made a significant contribution to public safety 
education. 


Outdoor Advertising 

The outdoor advertising industry has made a large, although not gen- 
erally well-understood, contribution to public safety education. Each year 
millions of dollars worth of billboard advertising space is made available 
free of charge by the industry for the purpose of public education on vari- 
ous types of safety. This is most often in co-operation with local, state, or 
national campaigns. A good example of this program is the millions of 
dollars worth of billboard space provided annually by members of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of America in the national summer vaca- 
tion travel campaign, “Slcnv Down and live," sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of State and Provincial Safety Coordinators. 

PuBuc AND Private Agencies 

The joint efforts of public and pri\^te agencies in providing safety edu- 
cation for the general public have been one of the most important aspects 
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tion are offered at many institutions. Majors in physical education, health 
education, home economics, industrial education, and elementary educa- 
tion frequently are required or advised to include safely education as a 
part of their teacher preparation program. 

In addition to the specific courses in safely, there are many others that 
emphasize safety and accident prevention materials. Integration of safety 
instruction is found in many courses in social science, educational psycho - 
ogy, physical education, industrial education, home economics, business 
management, and engineering. _ . , 

Since every teacher has a responsibility for safe care and instruction 
children, provision should he made for the development of 
in this area in programs of teacher preparation. Each , 

a positive philosophy toward his safety responsibility, ^ ^”nvide 
problems ofproviding safety for children, and have the ab.^ to 
stimnlating and effective instruction in safety educanon. ’ 
be able to perform the safety functions of providing a s e c 
ronment, complete accident reports properly, and 
meet the hazards of their environment through the devel p P 

attitudes and safe habits. 

Research 


Search 

Colleges and universities provide a over one him- 

lucted in safety and accident prevention. emphasis is being 

Ired doctoral-level research studies in safety. and Education 

,^)laced on research in this area by the Sa ety rTniversity in 
Project i— - - x„nl.Pr-s College, Columbia Um’' 


[ on research in this area by the University in 195*. 

Project inaugurated at Teachers College, n teacher prepara- 

rhe subject matter of graduate research as attitude scales, 

^on, driver education, driver ^'"^jese studies have made a 

handicapped drivers, and industrial wor ers. gpd accident pre* 

definite contribution to the field of loiow g for many of the 

mention. Also, they have provided training an fg^r niovement in t e 
persons who are assuming the leaders >p o f^guity research studies m 
nation. In addition to graduate research. ^ Additional 

the accident prevention field are now in P ® contribution 
being made available for researcli stu prevention is discuss 

even greater in the future. Research in acci 
greater length in Chapter 19. 
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population that cannot be reached through more direct types of formal 
safety education programs. 

SAFETY IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Higher education has several unique functions in the Geld of safety 
education. The universities provide the greatest potential for conducting 
needed research in accident prevention, particularly in safety education 
for the schools. Colleges and universities have the responsibility for the 
training of teachers in safety and driver education and providing general 
safety education for all teachers. Leadership training in accident preven- 
tion other than school safety is conducted primarily through the college 
program. There has been an increase in attention to safety on the college 
campus during recent years. All of these functions are unique responsibili- 
ties of higher education. 

Teacher Preparation 

There are nearly 400 colleges and universities providing courses In 
safety and driver education for teachers in the United States. Most of 
these classes are conducted to prepare high sdiool teachers of driver edu- 
cation. The need for this program is growing continually as the various 
states are gradually increasing credential requirements for high school 
dnver education teachers. Several states now require a minor in driver 
education, or its equivalent, to teach this subject. 

Teacher education instihitions have a vital role to play in safety education. 
It is their task to prepare teachers for all levels — elementary, secondary, and 
higher education — as well as safety educators for various volunteer and public 
agencies; educational administrators and supervisors; and educational research 
workers.® 

Safety courses taught in the colleges include general safety education, 
dnver education, advanced driver educatiort, driver simulators, psychol- 
ogy of safety, organization and administration of safety, and the use of 
visual aids in safety education. Additional courses in health and safety, 
safety in athletics, water safety, first aid, and fire prevention and protec- 

« National Commission on Safely Educatioa. Final Report National Conference on 
Safety Education by Colleges and Universities (Washingtons NaUonal Education As- 
sociation, 1951), p. 25. 
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nel and regional courses in stale traffic safety management. Many 
colleges and universities conduct different couises to meet oc nee s. 
co-operation with the American Association of Motor Vehicle “ 

tors, courses are conducted each year in vanous areas o ver 
and driver improvement at Northwestern University, 
versity, University of North Carolina, and San Jose State Col eg . 


Safety Centtbs 

The Center for Safety Education was i^derhip 

versity in 1938 for the purpose of proviang Here 

training and research in the field of sa uc ^^Hty in the United 

were very limited opportunities for a van on-campus program 

States. 7or nearly 20 years die Center ^ 00 ^ -“^^^^ P 
and extensive field semces, g“«""‘T,V"' "nevel research ^ 

people in safety education. Over half o j students Pennsylvania 

i sLty are products of the C-ter’s gmd- ejmd ^ ^ 

State Universi^ and Purdue U™ve«.ly >>-3 „H,y 

that provided different types of daining. additional 

particularly high school drivCT “‘^.'""b^m'e more apparent. There 
centers located throughout the ^ ^ regions of the country, 

was a need for such services 1° ® , cgfety Foundation. Michigan 

Under a grant of funds from f „ „f higher oduca- 

State University surveyed the "^ "\,i^higan'^ Highway Traffic Safety 

tion in traffic safety. „ This center provided traimng 

Center was developed at that insti ' ^ traffic engineers, and 

teachers, school bus drivers pohce ^ „,,d „ 

courts. From this beginning, the Ian ^ He nation. At 

providing a similar type of '"X J interested cofieges and 

Leting in Chicago in HaThas become the " °f 

universities met and organized a poop „f He Sch«I imd 

CollegeSafety CentemnftheHj^r^;^^^ d^non « 

College Conference gjHblishment of “'leg regions of 

changes information ° meet the needs of th . many 

the means of developing them ^lieges and univero , 

the country. There -e new atam 15 nage^f jo- ^ 

regions of the country « programs include res j 

ment. Most of 'ho / rpecific areas^o^^^^ 

teacher training, and He centers are 

the unique needs 
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PUBUCATIONS 

Colleges and universities have developed many safety publications 
that have contributed materially to the development of safety education. 
These publications include reviews of doctoral level and other research 
projects at these institutions in addition to many promotional safety ma- 
terials that have been used to advantage in safety education and accident 
prevention work. This dissemination of new information in the field has 
been an important contribution. Higher education institutions have issued 
additional publications designed to meet specific needs for the promotion 
of safety \vithin their particular states. 


Leadership Training 

Safety and accident prevention can grow only as rapidly as leaders are 
developed to assume responsibility for carrying on the work. It is the 
responsibility of higher education to provide the needed leadership train- 
ing in all areas of safety and accident prevention. The need for college 
training in highway safety was expressed in a workshop conducted at 
Northwestern University as follows: “The control and safety of street and 
highway traffic is now emerging as a ne^v field in which specialized college 
and university training is needed by diose who would capably fill positions 
within it. ’ Leadership training includes courses taught at both under- 
graduate and graduate levels, seminars, leadership conferences, and field 
work that takes in-service training into the field to meet the needs of 
personnel actively engaged in safety work. College programs in safety 
education, aimed services training, industrial safety, motor vehicle ad- 
ministration, conferences on laws and ordinances, safety management, 
traffic engineering, police administration, safety legislation, fire preven- 
tion, and citizen support for safety activities are some of the types of 
leadership training programs that have been conducted frequently in co- 
operation with other public or private agencies interested in variotJS 
aspects of the safety program. 

Institutions of higher education conduct a number of special training 
programs relating to various aspects of safety. Yale University has a pro- 
gram for traffic engineers. Northwestern University, through its Traffic 
Institute, gives instruction in police administration and motor vehicle ad- 
ministration. Ne^v York University conducts courses for military person- 

T NaUonal Commission on Safety Education. College and UniversUy Traffic Train- 
ing (Washington: National Education Association, 1949^), p. 3 . ^ 
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programs such as driver education or driver improvement courses. How- 
ever, most adult safety education must be conducted on an informal basis. 
Such education can be conducted most effectively through the media 
sources of the press, radio and television, magazines, and outdoor adver- 
tising. Public and private agencies, working through community clubs and 
organizations, can provide additional adult safety education. Although 
it is difficult to measure accurately the effectiveness of such informal 
safety education, it is considered to have a positive value and will con 
tinue to be a primary source of public safety education. 

Institutions of higher education have a unique role in the e 
safety education. They provide needed research and leaders ip training, 
including the preparation of teachers of both safety and 
They conduct special courses and seminars for leadership an 
training for personnel actively engaged m various phases o sa e 
Colleges and universities provide regional centers for a ® r ^ 

research. They also have a responsibility for greater emp a 
on tlieir o^vn campus. 


ACTIVITIES 

1. Survey the course offertogs of X™' ^ etocaMn?'\Vhat courses 
tion program. What courses are pnnianly 5®* ^ 

integrate safety education into the instruction „,n,naivn for home 

? Form a^commfttee to prepare p^^P- 

safety in your community. Assign members campaign 

the following campaign materials to present to safety 

slogan, (b) news releases, (c) a three-minute 

posters, and (e) a speaker’s fact kit. , describ- 

3. Visit a truffle Lurt school. Make an of “ts. 

ing its effectiveness as a means of reducing nearest to your 

4. What is the college or university sa e^ 

campus? Describe, in writing, the program inducted in 

5. Review a research study that ^ instruction in 

education. Tell how it can be used to imp 

education. on vour campus, 

6. Interview the campus safety co-o campus safet)’? ® 

per cent of his time is devoted «clusivdy to camp 

Written report describing his safe^ functions 
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specificially to traffic safety, but most of them consider other aspects of 
the safety field as well. The objective of most center programs is similar to 
that of Southern Illinois University, which was expressed in these words: 
“The stated purpose of the safety center is to cope with the accident prob- 
lem in the state of Illinois,”* In the not loo distant future, there are certain 
to be several well-established regional centers for safety education pro- 
viding opportunities for advanced study and research to persons interested 
in professional careers in the accident prevention movement. 


Campus Safety 

“In general, the college safety movement has been slow in getting off 
the ground.’*^ Until recent years, there was little organized effort for the 
development of comprehensive programs of safety on tlie college campus. 
As student populations at institutions of higher education grew rapidly 
during the 1950’s, bringing growing problems of traffic on campus and a 
number of serious campus fires, the need for organized safety programs 
became more apparent. In 1949 a group of persons charged with campus 
safety responsibilities organized the Campus Safety Association of the 
Higher Education Section of the National Safety Council. This organiza- 
tion has grown in membership from seven colleges to a present member- 
ship of over 375. The Assodation has prepared standards for campus 
safety activities and holds an annual conference where it discusses mutual 
problems. It has established the need for a campus safety co-ordinator on 
every college campus. The co-ordinators function is to co-ordinate all of 
the safety responsibilities of both the administrative and academic func- 
tions of the institution and the students on campus, although he deals 
principally with environmental safety. It is a responsibility of higher edu- 
cation institutions to prodde a ma.\imum degree of safety for all students 
of the college, both resident and nonresident, and the employees of the 
institution. 


SUMMARY 

Education of adults in safe practices and procedures is an important 
but most difficult job. Some adults are reached through formal education 

Umversily-s New Safety Center." Safety Edu- 
Dec College Campus, Safety’s Stepchild," Safety Education, 
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Evaluation is an essential activity tifwmWng the access or 
society. Evaluation is, in essence, the pro f Jt often in- 

etudes the degree or level of iiicccss f P example, 

tiiat is continually conducted on an 

both during and after die "“"P^^^^eeduTes in the use of 
encourage people to observe neces ly ^ )j„g whether they 
insecticides" the program “%trrtese p4'= understand 

are reaching as many people ^ P<>«f • “^des ^a safe manner 
the program, and rhetor *®>’ answers to these <1““*''’"^ ‘ 

after learning these procedures. neoole in attendance, talk Nvith 

is necessary to observe die nurn ^ perfonnance in detennm- 

Ihem, observe their activities, an fonnal methods of evalua 

ing improved behavior patterns. tlioroughly evaluate tlie 

mfght L used to obtain answer ^Tmparison of a«.- 

questions. These methods cou incu^^^ teaching the safe use o 

dents before and after the 

. . ,, flisCUSSion 

insecticides. 


insecticides. , , «mnle as a speculative 

Evaluation procedures may be “ „ ^„plex resear* shidy 

between program planners, or t ey accident r u 

which may take years to “mp ■ wTiatever die >«P 

effectiveness of high schoo process which must e 

nature of the program, evaluation during 

grated part of “rly o,l.er activities. 

actual execution of the m ^ ,i,e concern ^ „b- 

Tlie broad concept ^one, hut is one o the ma,o^^ 

cation, nor the ° . people are to determine 
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dependence of evaluation and research will be emphasized throughout the 
chapter. 


FUNCTION OF BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES IN 
SAFETY EDUCATION 

Evaluation in accident prevention and safety education must involve 
many of the procedures established for evaluation in psychology an 
sociology. This is the result of the close relationship of safety to those 
behavioral disciplines. As discussed in earlier chapters, safety invo ves t 
behavior of people reacting to situations existing in the enwomne , 
well as the modification of equipment and materials to ma e em s e 
for use. Whenever the behavior of people is considere , eva ua lo 
cedures must take into account the numerous chance actors an 
nite differences between people. Is 

Probably the greatest evaluation problem facing safety p 
the difficulty in evaluating personality and attitudes 

fundamental objecave of safety is lo develop X ^ jetermin- 
toward safety activities, evaluaUon in safety mu developed, 

fag the extent to which these desirable aldfades >>7 ^e n de P^^ 
Unfortunately, this is not an easy e^ H^ever, atti- 

made tremendous strides during the past numbers of people 

tude scales which can be rapidly administere profession, 

or classes of students have had a attitude changes 

In general, they have demonstrated little a i y ^^^g^jures. The more 
among people and students familiar "1* ^ -n-ial psychologists can 

discriminating testing procedures availa e accuracy. Ho«^ 

evaluate attitude change with a relatively g at a time and 

ever, most of these must be administer limitations pre- 

corrected by a speciaUy trained person. As a professional 

vent these more discriminating tests from ^ 

safety personnel and teachers. attitude change un er 

In order to overcome the inability sliould be made to e^’a ua 

normal class or group procedures, modify attitudes. This e'^a 

theeffeotivenesfofthen.e.hoclsen,plo^fa^ .t, ° 

ation will provide indirect information ^ factual js 

attitude change. For example, the facing sod^^y - 

garding the scope and nature of the 
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which to purchase, communities to determine where to live, and politi- 
cians to determine who will malcc the best government official. In essence, 
people are continually engaging in informal programs of evaluation. Un- 
fortunately, these evaluations are often based on incorrect information, 
stereotypes, or partial information. Safely education, as well as all of 
education, has often been the victim of erroneous evaluation. Such com- 
ments as "Let’s drop driver education from the schools; we’re still killing 
40,000 people annually," or “Wliy teach fire prevention; we’re still haWng 
forest fires and people are still being trapped in fires" are e.xamples of 
evaluations based on partial information. Tliese critics failed to consider 
what the scope of the problem would be if these education programs had 
never existed, or how extensive the problem would be if llicse programs 
would be Improved. 'These questions can be answered, but only through 
well-planned programs of evaluation which often involve the disciplines 
of research. 

Evaluation is a principle function of research programs. Wlrenever a 
question of past, present, or future success of a safety actiWty is raised, 
the possibility of an evaluative program of researcli exists. For example, 
if the effectiveness of the new federal interstate highway system in reduc- 
ing the number of accidents is questioned, a statistical analysis can be 
made of the number and se%'erity of accidents on the new highwa)'s com- 
pared with statistics from other interstate routes ond/or past statistics 
from roads replaced by the new system. Within limitations, this research 
study will evaluate the effecUveness of the new roads in reducing accidents. 

Many forms of research do not directly involve evaluation. Yet some 
facets of evaluation are implied and become an internal part of virtually 
every program of research. Even if a philosophical study to identify 
objectives of safety education is being conducted, the researcher must 
continually raise the question of whether errors are entering the study and 
whether his final results v\ill be an accurate presentation of the needs 
and objectives of safety educarion. These latter factors are all forms of 
evaluation. 

It is impossible to make a major separation between evaluation and 
researdi. Complex evaluation activities must involve an adherence to the 
disciplines of research. At the same Ume. ev-aluation is an integral part of 
all phases of research, just as it is an integral part of all human activities. 

This chapter \vill identify the role of both evaluation and research in 
s^ety and accident prevention. They will be separated and treated indi- 
vidually in the following section. However, the interrelationship and inter- 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF SAFETY PHOGRAMS 

Community safety programs ore designed to ^ pre- 

changes in admits and providethernsviththe^ecessa^^^^^^^^ 

vent accidents. In order to accomplish ! programs 

leaders and safety specialists must work together p 

which accomplish ihe following: , .. accident 

1. Provide information describing the scope and nature 

problem. .j j 

2. Describe how accident situations may e jj,g neces- 

3. Provide the opportunity and conditions for P^P^^ 

sary behavioral changes and react in a sa e . presentations in 
In normal practice, these programs consis posters and bulletin 

newspapers and journals, on radio and te e yjg service presenta- 

board displays, in free P»™P*'’^'*'/“‘*. jn aU of these programs 

Hons before various community and avic 8*^^^ program e^^ctive 

the basic question of evaluation ottist o ss 

in accomplishing its stated objectives. -valuation procedures, it is 

While effectiveness is the basic quesh programming can 

not the ordTone to be considered E" should be 

provide information regarding t e o 

asked upon tlie completion of a ^jv- (o justify repetition "» 

1. Has L program been suffidently the cnerg 

another Or h. the have been expended 

and effort spent m producing P Un,.nn 2 

more profitably in other ways. , be made ° con- 

2. What modifications and ‘"'’“"8“ „ -11, is should invn v 

programs of the same --'“rm and - analrloj 


programs of the same We ^ and an 

sideration of every phase RtldiUon. the i part of 

bution to the over-all J"wd be considered as part 

. , ^.aa-H'rinanls ^ 


bution to the over-all objects • 

individual program , ... . t],e con- 

this phase of program evaloati . ^^j|;„tinns, )ns . 

3. D J the over-all ev.dnation. mdudmg 

tinued existence of the P™®^ ,ians arc not c.>S' > " ,j infor- 
Certainly, the answers In these svhieh w.11 P™' 

ever, evaluation procedures , program el^ec'i'vn ^aertaia 

maUon related to aU aspects “ „ 5 i„g a "nt e> programs. 

The normal evaluation to communit) 


The normal evaluation p ^ ^,,0 to c 
the extent of leammg is not app P 
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generally considered as basic knowledge for the modification of attitudes. 
^Vhile it is impractical to measure the effectiveness of this presentation in 
changing attitudes, normal e^’alualion procedures can be used to deter- 
mine the extent to which the group understands the scope and nature of 
the accident problem. Similar evaluation can be made of other efforts 
designed to promote the basic objectives of safety. The following sections 
(pages 405 to 419) will describe tlie testing methods which can be used to 
evaluate the methods employed to modify attitudes, as well as the 
methods directly used to measure attitude change and factual knowledge 
gained. 

Another factor which must be considered when evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of safety activities is the role cdiance plays in accident statistics. It 
has been well stated that virtually all accidents are caused, and could have 
been avoided through the application of accident prevention methods at 
the appropriate time. However, the distribution of accidents and the 
fluctuation of severity of injuries vary from situation to situation by chance 
factors. For example, two cars are involved in a fatal-head-on collision. In 
one car the driver lost control, crossed the center of the road, and hit the 
oncoming car. The number of people in each car is a diance factor. 
X-ogically there could be one to six (or more) occupants in each vehicle. 
The number of occupants helps determine the number of people killed 
in this accident and, therefore, determines the severity of the accident (if 
number killed is being used as the index). 

Statistical probability and chance must be considered in the evalua- 
tion of the success of any safety propam which is designed to reduce 
accidrats. ^Vhile research procedures consider chance factors through 
statistical analysis, evaluation procedures whidi follow accident preven- 
tion programs often must make judgments based on available information. 
These judgments generally consider only percentage changes and fail to 
evaluate chance factors. In the example cited in the previous paragraph, 
the accident could loll 12 or more people. This one accident could proride 
perMntage figures of fatalities which might offset five or six other head-on 
collisions. Simple percentage evaluations cannot take into account chance 
facton. Statistical procedures can, however, incorporate the probability 
factor and should always be used in this type of program evaluation. 
Unfortunately, these procedures are often involved and time-consuming, 
and to be accurate usuaUy require a relatively long period of time to 
gather sufficient data for the analysis. 
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e. Comment and group discussion. 

f. Dislribudon of pampWet describing points emphasized by program. 
3. Evaluation — distribution of questionnaire to evaluate the meeting an 

request recommendations for improving the remaining programs 
planned for the series. 

The evaluation of the immediate program consists of iwo parts- 
observation during the program and analysis of the questionnaire o 
lowing the meeting. One of the program planners should observe m 
audience, noting attentiveness, nature of questions, evt^ o iscu , 
and a general evaluation of interest and participation. is s 
the for^ of information notes, so tl.ey can be evaluated and weaknesses 

" t f rs ;;r s^the eva.ua.ion eons.^ of 

to the questionnaire. The questionnaire shou prov j^pjovement, 

on each phase of the program, quesUons re a rejection, 

and a general set of questions based on over-a general 

In addition, each person should have the oppo , jrg collected 
comments and recommendations. The but perti* 

before the people leave the meeting. It must, t be able to 

nent. From this information the program modifica- 

determine the general effectiveness of the pro^ 

tions and improvements in remaining study of accident 

The second form of evaluation shoul o complete evalua* 

statistics and observation of participants ' . ^ybich called atten- 
tion is desired. In this example, the acci studied to determine 

tion to the need of the program can be wa , ^ be obtained unli 
the extent of improvement. This informa on ® 

all programs were completed, since a peno occurrence wou 

sufficient opportunity for accidents to i success of the progmm 

then indicate an improvement in the pro or ending sprajmg, 

(providing other factors, such as changing seaso ^ 

did not cause the decrease). valuable form of 

Obseroo/jon of behavior is an extretn program im 

traffic and public safety activities. ,.,l.or be 

the behavior of people around *J^;:;„taluation. In tb^ 
eliminated or curtailed as a means , discretion sin 

observation would violate normal around their homes 

involve the observation of people as 
property. 
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People usually resist this direct approach and lose all interest in future 
safety programs. However, more subtle methods can be used which w”!!! 
provide information related to the success of the program, as well as 
determining changes which might be made in future efforts. These 
methods include: 

1. Observation, interview, and questionnaire during the program; 

2. Studying accident statistics and obscr\'ing participants following the 
program; 

3. Research study planned to provide an accurate evaluation of program 
effectiveness. 

During the planned safetj’ program, such factors as interest and par- 
ticipation can be observed. These factors are directly related to learning 
and attitude change. Active participation can only be accomplished if the 
participants have an understanding of the program. In addition, people 
can be interviewed or ashed to complete a questionnaire at the conclusion 
of the program. This interview or questionnaire can be presented in a 
manner which will encourage the participant to provide information that 
can be used to improve future programs. 

The continuation of the introductory example dealing with accidental 
poisoning resulting from improper use of insecticides will illustrate this 
method of evaluaUon. In order to combat this problem, a series of public 
informaUon programs are planned and conducted in the elemenlar)' 
schools of the community. A total of ten programs are planned. The plan- 
ners are interested in evaluating the first program to determine effective- 
^ss and to leam methods of improving future programs in other schools. 
The first program consists of these steps: 

1. Public invitation posters, handouts, newspaper articles, and a door- 
to-door invitation to attend one of the public meetings at the local 
elementary school (two are planned to accommodate those w'ho have 
conflicting engagements). 

2. Safety program based on informality and group participation, planned 
to include: 

a. Visual presentation using posters, lecture, and discussion of the 
scope and extent of the problem. 

b. Demonstration of proper methods of applying different types of 
insecticides. 

c. Demonstration of proper clothing. 

d. Presentation of brief and simple procedure to ensure safe applica- 
tion of insecticides. 
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measures progress of high school driver education in ea(A 
and gives recognition to those readiing a set stan ar o ac 
4. National Student Traffic Safety Program. This . i ^2 

the National Commission on Safety Education. .‘='’‘^"7 “tte n 
school participation in all types of safety promotion ™ 
provides reco^ition to those schools ivith ontstandmg programs. 


EVALUATION OF SAFETT’ INSTRUCTION 

. — £ ..rafiaH 


EVALUATION Of SArcaii 

Evaluation of the formal school program of to 

sary to determine the degree of stndert a^ev ^ 

which the course objectives were ml • «rill makes 

, . a. J 


ch the course objectives were fulfilled. ^ still makes 

only for a grade is discouraged by teachers, o program of 

a major contribution towards student the foUou-ing 

evaluation ivill contribute to the educational program m 

. 1 .H.dent achievement based on the 

1. Provide an impartial evaluation o , established for the 

extent to which the student has completed the aims 

course. . . ...aiuating and reWsing course 

2. Provide information which iviH assist 

content and instructional methods. the student uith an 

3. Serve as one means of motivation by prov. 5 

accurate evaluation of his accomp section is that 

The principal concept for cons.dcmBon 
tion must be planned to determine ‘ ^ j^jety education, u ^ 

been eceomplished. In orgam™g “ P cou«^, 

it is driver education or som ,„ehing meliiods, and ' „f 

established first. Course content, ^ _„,ribute to the f«l^ _ 


it is driver education or som melliods, ana ‘ of 

established first. Course con en , contribute to the ^Ylc 

must be designed to comp , lopmenl and an un ers . 
course aims. If aims of for safety are a^^^^ 

scope, nature, and preven ^ of the school m 

course aims, the evaluation p these aims, s . jestinj: of 

extent to which the course has fu^^ ^.^pic 

gram must be broader an 
learned subject matter. 

,t impoMibl , 


and determine the exten gjnee a person s 
able attitude towar^^^_we 
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Tlie last method of program evaluation involves the establishment of a 
controlled research program of evaluation. For community activities, this 
method is often too expensive and time-consuming. However, for large 
programs which involve considerable lime and expense, a researcli design 
planned to determine the effectiveness of the program is justified and 
often necessary to support the continuation or justify the termination of 
the program. 


SAFETY PROMOTION THROUGH EVALUATION 

It is possible to combine the promotion of safely programs and evalua- 
tion procedures into a single program which will contribute to the devel- 
opment of an accident-free society. Tliis can be accomplished by building 
the principal part of the program around a combination of self and formal 
evaluation. In its finest form, this type of program results in competition 
wath one’s self in the elimination of accident situations and tlic develop- 
ment of sound safety procedures. 

The National Safety Council’s School Honor Roll program is an excel- 
lent example of this combination of safely promotion and scIf-cvaluation. 
In this program, schools are asked to evaluate their own safety program 
by completing a checklist. Tliis list Is analjTed by tbe National Safety 
Council and a complete safety report relumed to the school. If the school 
qualifies, its name is placed on the NSC School Honor Roll. In order to 
remain on this honor roll, the school must continue to improve the safety 
program. Each year specific requirements are added to the schools list. 
Through the years, the scliool’s program for safety e.xpands and improves. 
Each year, the school is evaluated on the basis of a more complete and 
thorough checkhst. Other programs which have proven vety successful 
and designed with similar objectives are: 

1. The Annual Inventory of Traffic Safely Activities. This program evalu- 
ates activities of cities and states in basic program areas recommended 
by the Action Program of the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety- 
Cities and stales are compared with those of similar size. Recognition 
is given for outstanding programs. 

2. National Pedestrian Protection Contest. This program, sponsored by 
the American Automobile Association, evaluates pedestrian programs 
in all states and major cities. Recognition is provided for outstanding 
performance. 

3. The National High School Driver Education Achievement Program- 
Sponsored by the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, this program 
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cedures must be based on an evaluation of the success of attitude-chang- 
ing methods. As described in Chapter 9, socially acceptable attitudes 
within the limitations of formal safety education are developed through 
involvement and active participation of students in safety actinties. A 
second method involves the learning of safety course content. The ei^u 
ation of the success of these phases of the instructional program a ’ e a 
strong indicator of the success in developing socially acceptable attim es. 

The principal methods of evaluating the success of group parbcip 


tion in the typical classroom situation are: , , »t, 

1. Teacher observing the interest and motivation disp aye y 

members as they work together, enter into genera ^ ’ 

seek answers to problems, and prepare and present repo 

t^e of ovoluaHo'n . pri.ari.,. 

the success of the group activity program aud the resultau 

attitude development. ~,moletion of a 

2. Students evaluating the instructional program up .jjj 

unit or semester’s work. Their attitude Careful 

apparent in the evaluation and recomm^ a foteresl and 

readirig and interpretation will reveal the extent of their m 
motivation in safety activities. measurement of the 

Reliable and valid methods are availa content. This can 

extent to which class members have learn obiective testing pro- 
be accomplished through any of the su success in course content 

cedures described in the follo^ving sections. . and motivation to 

can be combined with tire general evaluation ^ acceptable safety 

provide an evaluation of the developmeo o 

attitudes. 


Subjective vs. Objective Evaluation ortunitij for dis - 

Objective tests are ones which multiplo'oho'*^®’ 

“greement on the correct response. ^ objective tests. Su K 

and completion questions are general y ■ j„i„ent on the 
fests, on (he ether hand, require ^^s. and "“Tr’ 

ecahator. Essay questions, short-a^'^*’ T subjective 

are typical testing procedures ''’W^^iooBon to use ^ “ 

In determining which typ® 0‘ should be considered. 

strengths and weaknesses of each me 
!• Objective tests — advantages: 
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personality, the evaluation of attitudes must utilize psychological methods 
of evaluation. The principal group method of attitude evaluation uses the 
Likert form of attitude scale. Unfortunately, the number of scales de- 
signed for measuring safety altitudes is extremely limited. The principal 
one in use is the Siebrecht scale, which measures a persons altitude 
toward certain functions of driving. The following examples arc taken 
from the Siebrecht scale and illustrate the type of statements used.^ 


1. Driving is a cooperative affair in which the motorists share alike on the 
highways. 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree® Agreed ____Undecided'’ Disagree^ Disagree* 

2. A tired motorist should drive slowly until drowsiness leaves him. 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree® Agree* Undecided* Disagree* Disagree* 

3. Improved construction of automobiles makes driving skill less necessary 
today than five yean ago. 

Strongly Strongly 

Agree® Agree* Undecided’ Disagree^ Disagree* 


A possible weakness of this scale is the degree of "test awareness" 
which students develop. Many educators contend that while the test 
attempts to ev'aluate attitudes and potential behavior patterns, it must 
make value statements regarding safe behavior. From class instruction, 
students may learn the proper response and be able to list it even though 
they may not believe it. This action may decrease the effectiveness of tlie 
Siebrecht scale in determining attitudes following a regular instructional 
program. An attempt has been made to account for these learned re- 
sponses by adjusting the test evaluation procedures. Tlie Siebrecht scale, 
however, remains as a relatively sound method of evaluating driving atti- 
tudes among people who have had little or no formal safely education in 
recent years. 

Most of the remaining techniques which have been developed for 
evaluating attitudes involve a considerable investment of time and often 
require a trained psychologist to evaluate the results. Therefore, these 
relatively valid techniques for measuring attitudes are not really adaptable 
to the school program. Other methods must be used to gam insights into 
the extent to which proper attitudes have been developed. These pro- 

* Elmer B. Siebrecht. “Siebrecht Attitude Scale” {New Yorks Ne^v York University. 
1941). (Used with pemussion of author.) 
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cedures must be based on an evaluation of the success of attitude-chang- 
ing methods. As described in Chapter 9, socially acceptable attitudes 
within the limitations of formal safety education are developed through 
involvement and active participation of students in safety activities. A 
second method involves the learning of safety course content. The evalu- 
ation of the success of these phases of the instructional program \vill be a 
strong indicator of the success in developing socially acceptable attitudes. 

The principal methods of evaluating the success of group participa- 
tion in the typical classroom situation are: 

1. Teacher observing the interest and motivation displayed by the class 
members as they work together, enter into general class discussion, 
seek answers to problems, and prepare and present reports. While this 
type of evaluation is primarily subjective, it can provide insight into 
the success of the group activity program and the resultant success in 
attitude development. 

2. Students evaluating the instructional program upon completion of a 
unit or semester’s work. Their attitude towards class activities will be 
apparent in the evaluation and recommendations they provide. Careful 
reading and interpretation will reveal the extent of their interest and 
motivation in safety activities. 

Reliable and valid methods are available for the measurement of the 
extent to which class members have learned the course content. This can 
be accomplished through any of the subjective or objective testing pro- 
cedures described in the following sections. The success in course content 
can be combined with the general evaluation of interest and motivation to 
provide an evaluation of the development of socially acceptable safety 
attitudes. 

SuBjEcriN'E vs. Objective Evaluatiox 

Objective tests ore ones which leave little or no opportunitij for dis- 
agreement on the correct response. True-false, multiple-choice, matching, 
and completion questions are generally used in objective tests. Subjective 
tests, on the other hand, require personal judgment on the part of the 
evaluator. Essay questions, short -answer questions, and oral e.xaminations 
are typical testing procedures which must receive subjective evaluation. 

In determining wliich type of examination to use. the following 
strengths and weaknesses of each method should be considered: 

1. Objective tests— advantages; 
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a. Reliability {ability of a test to produce similar scores on repeated 
application)— results are usually reliable since teacher bias and 
opinion cannot enter test evaluation. Students are assured of a fair 
evaluation based on performance. 

b. Speed and uniformity of scoring— since the ans%vers are in a pre- 
determined simple form, tliey can be easily and quickly scored. 
Scoring will be uniform and fair for all students. 

c. Factual information — objective tests are particularly effective in 
evaluating the extent to whidi students have learned factual infor- 
mation presented in the course. 

2. Objective tests— disadvantages: 

a. Difficulty of construction — development of objective questions is 
both difficult and time-consuming. The problem of communication 
and word usage can lead to ambiguous, vague, or misleading ques- 
tions. Unless care is exercised in the construction of objective tests, 
students may be placed in the position of knowing the ans^ver to 
the question but not being able to determine which response is 
correct. 

b. Depth of evaluation — it is often difficult to ask thought-provoking 
questions and determine depth of understanding without develop- 
ing ambiguous questions. 

3. Subjective tests — advantages: 

a. Depth of evaluation— thought-provoking quesb’ons and questions 
which require the display of present or potential attitudes represent 
the major strength of subjective tests. In addition, students can ex- 
press concepts acquired or developed rather than just factual 
knowledge. 

b. English mastery — the %vritten essay test permits a student to apply 
the skills and abilities acquired in his English and grammar classes. 
In addition, it provides the added opportunity to organize and pre- 
sent difficult concepts of safety education. 

c. Test construction — subjective tests are easy to construct. The teacher 
must guard against questions whidi might solicit a variety of re- 
sponses which caimot be compared for evaluation. 

4. Subjective tests — disadvantages; 

a. Reliability — while a high degree of reliability in subjective t^t 
evaluation is pcKsible, it will never be as great as for the objective 
test Subjective test reliability requires a substantial effort on the 
part of the teacher. If test evaluation is not conducted carefully. 
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the test scores can be almost useless in determining student progress. 

b. Time consumption — while subjective tests can be quickly prepared, 
evaluation is very time-consuming. The time which must be spent 
in reading and evaluating responses must be considered and budg- 
eted before the test is administered. In addition, student handwrit- 
ing is often difficult to read and sentence structure poor. 

c. Teacher bias — the teacher must guard against permitting his own 
prejudices to influence his evaluation of the student’s answer. 

A quick evaluation of the advantages and disadvantages of subjective 
vs. objective tests reveals the fact that they complement each other. The 
weaknesses of one become the strengths of the other. As a result, good 
evaluation programs will usually combine elements of both. This means 
that teachers will either combine both types of questions into a single test 
or, during the semester, use both subjective and objective testing methods. 
It is important that every effort be taken to make certain that subjective 
test evaluation is reliable and free of teacher bias, so that it may be used 
as a contribution to the final evaluation of the student. 

Psycho-Physical and Related Testing Procedures 

The physical abilities of a person are directly related to his ability to 
avoid accident situations and adjust to the unpredictable. It is obvious 
that vision is an important iactor in avoiding numerous accident situa- 
tions. The ability to notice small objectives which might cause a fall, or 
low hanging beams or girders which could result in head injury is directly 
related to vision. It is also apparent that a blind person cannot drive safely 
while a person with excellent vision can, provided other driving abilities 
are acceptable. At some point between blindness and excellent vision is an 
area where decreased vision handicaps a person to the point at which 
successful driving becomes difficult. 

Reaction time, distance acuity, night blindness, field of vision, and so 
on, are all psyclio-physical factors which could contribute to a person s 
ability to avoid accident-causing situations. Or, reversing the concept, tlie 
lack of these abilities might serve as contributing factors to accident causa- 
tion. 'Their relation to accidents has not, however, been identified. In the 
area of traffic, u'here most studies of the relationship of these abilities to 
accidents have been made, no evidOTce has been revealed that shows a 
tendency for the lack of psydio-pbysical abilities to cause accidents. A 
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number of intervening factors might explain this apparent lack of corre- 
lation. 

1. Evaluating devices might be too superficial to identify an existing 
relationship. 

2. A person might learn to compensate for psycho-physical shortcomings. 
For example, the person with poor distance acuity might leave a 
greater folIo\ving distance, pass only when there is more tlian sufficient 
distance, and so on. This adjustment would probably be automatic and 
unkno^vn since most people handicapped in this manner are not totally 
aware of their shortcomings. 

3. Screening devices might already be keeping handicapped people away 
from accident situations. For example, present driving vision tests al- 
ready might be denying driver licenses to nearly all people with vision 
problems sufficiently great to cause accidents. 

Despite this apparent lack of correlation, the need to evaluate and 
determine the extent of these handicaps is an important consideration in 
safety education, especially in the driver education phase of the program. 
This understanding will assist individuals in adjusting to personal short* 
comings and individual difierences in other drivers. It will also emphasize 
the need for traffic and industrial testing for psycho-physical variables. 



FIGURE 19:1. Portable Psycho-physical Testing Unit. This 
set of devices can be moved easily withm a school district simi- 
lar to the circulation of other audio-visual teaching materials. 

(Cflunesr PorioCIloic Initrumenu, lac.. New York) 

The psycho-physical tests are conducted with the use of special testing 
devices. These devices permit the examiner to determine whether or not 
a person has normal abilities. Figure 19:1 shows a series of different de- 
vices which can be used to evaluate vision and reaction characteristics. 
^Vhen an abnormal diaracleristic is discovered, the teacher should refer 
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the student to a specialist in that field of physical limitations. This is par- 
ticularly true of vision difficulties. With proper treatment or corrective 
lenses, vision can be improved and continued deterioration avoided. 



FiGUBE 19:2. Automobile Slopping and Reaction Time 
and Distance Testing Device. The unit on the left is attached 
to the front bumper of an automobile and Gres chalk onto the 
pavement to record reaction and stopping distance. 

(Courtesy American AuiomobSr AssocfaCion) 

A testing procedure related to psycho-physical testing and used al- 
most exclusively in the driver education phase of safety education is the 
driving performance testing program. This program evaluates a person’s 
ability to manuever an automobile through a maze of driving markers and 
includes such features as stopping a certain distance from predetermined 
points, backing along a curving line, and maneuvering through a specially 
prepared maze. The objective of this evaluation program is to promote 
safe driving by encouraging people to become as sldllful as possible in 
the control and maneuvering of an automobile. If a person couples a high 
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degree of sldll \vith a sound attitude toward safe driving, he should be 
able to drive defensively and avoid accident situations. 


Course Evaluation 

Evaluation in the school program of instruction should not stop when 
sufficient evidence to assign a course grade has been obtained. Rather, 
evaluation of teacher competency as well as course organization should be 
xmdertaken. This added evaluation will provide information whicli wll 
assist the professional teacher in improving his teaching methods and 
adjusting content to provide the greatest learning during the available 
time. The degree of interest and motivatiOD displayed by the students 
during the course evaluation wll provide the dedicated teacher with 
further insight into the extent the students have learned to accept safety 
standards and the improved attitudes which result. The course evaluation 
may take any of the following forms: 

1. Open-ended questions— an opportunity for the student to make gen- 
eral comments and suggestions, either written or oral. 

2. Directed replies— where the student answers direct questions or com- 
ments on specific phases of the instructional program and/or on the 
effectiveness of the instruction. 

3. Objective questions — where the program and/or teadier are rated. 
Weak ai«iS can then be studied for possible improvement 

4. Self evaluation — performed by the teacher and based upon observa- 
tion of dass performance, test performance, and general interest and 
motivation. 

ope-v-endED questions. This method of course evaluation involves 
either a simple form passed out to the class, normally returned anony- 
mously, or a general class discussion. In most cases, the anonymous ques- 
tionnaire produces more reliable results than the discussion. 

In preparing the questionnaire, the teacher should prepare a few 
leading questions or statements and encourage the class to tvrite com- 
ments which will assist in the future improvement of the class. For ex- 
ample, the sheet might be headed %vilh a paragraph of the following type: 

Please proride constructive criticism regarding this course. Specifically, 
I am interested in finding out from your viewpomt, as a student, which topics 
were effectively taught and your reasons for regarding them so. Also of interest 
arc those topics you regard as having been ineffectively taught and your sug- 
gestions as to how they may be improved. Any additional comments uill 
welcome.” 
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This type of paragraph will solicit spontaneous replies from the class. 
While many class members may turn in virtually blank sheets, the com- 
ments which are presented should be of significant value for course 
improvement. 

vmECTED REPLIES, This method is similar to the open-ended questions 
but provides more direction to student answers. It directs student replies 
to specific areas of the course and forces consideration of the different 
instructional units. The following sample questions for a safety education 
course will illustrate this added direction: 

1. In your opinion, ho^v well was ilje unit on home safety presented to 
the class? Consider such factors as allotted lime, teacher presentations, 
visual aids, student reports, tests, and so on. Explain your answer. 

2. In your opinion, do you believe the final examination accurately evalu- 
ated the semester’s work? What suggestions can you make for improv- 
ing the examination? Consider such factors as areas covered, length, 
time limitation, study time required, and so on. 

OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS. Objective questions regarding course evaluation 
may take the form of a simple rating scale, multiple-choice questions, or 
any other objective form of evaluation. Space should always be provided 
for comments somewhere on the evaluation form to permit spontaneous 
response from students. The advantage of the objective evaluation stems 
from the fact that such a rating is normally obtained from all students in 
the dass. The following examples illustrate typical questions which might 
be used in an objective type evaluation:* 

1. Plans for the course, as it progressed from week to week, were: 

a. very well organized. 

b. evidently organized. 

c. loosely organized. 

d. vague and sketchy. 

e. not evident to students. 

f. not observed. 

2. In dealing with students, the teadier: 

a. was completely fair at all times. 

b. was generally impartial and fair. 

c. was inconsistent. 

d. tended to be partial. 

e. showed definite favoritism and personal bias. 


* Questions wcerpted from an opinionnaire devel.^ by 
Di\isiOM of Saences and Applied Art*, San Jose State College. (This ^ ™ tnrms 1 
the result of integrating questions and ideas Irom numerous tc.ichcr u 
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SELF-EN’ALUATioN. Self-cvaluation of the instructional program, as well 
as classroom performance by the tead^er, should be conducted through- 
out the semester. The teacher should always be aware of new ideas which 
might be integrated into the course as weU as instructional units he failed 
to teach adequately. The development of a high degree of awareness of 
teaching success coupled with the interest in identifying improved teach- 
ing procedures will lead to a continual improvement of the instructional 
program. 

CHAHACTEiusTics OF STUDENT EVALUATION'. Whenever students are asked 
to evaluate and make constructive criticisms, certain pitfalls and diffi- 
culties must be laced. These difficulties are not present in odier forms of 
course evaluation, such as curriculum committee evaluation, but must 
be considered when students are asked to evaluate a course and instructor: 
The following factors must be considered prior to a student evaluation 
program:® 

1. Poor students tend to evaluate their teachers too low while the good 
students present too high a rating. WTrile this is probably true to some 
degree, it can be kept under control wth thorough instructions to the 
students. Actually, if this should occur, it would be within itself an 
indication of poor teadier-student relationships. 

2. When students rate a teacher higher than he should be rated, the 
result is increased ego on the part of the teacher. Again, as in 1., this 
often happens, However, most teachers should be rated high since they 
do a good job of teaching. The purpose of the evaluation form should 
be to isolate the weaknesses, which, it is hoped ^vill be few in number. 
A fe^v weaknesses become a challenge for improvement to the profes- 
sional teacher. 

3. Teachers can tell the handwritiDg of the students. \Vhen this is a prob- 
lem it can be avoided by using an objective form and having them 
collected by a student, placed in an envelope, and left in the office for 
the teacher to pick up. 

4 . A poor general evaluation could result in the whole class suffering be- 
cause of the teacher developing the attitude of, “if they don’t like me, 
why give them good grades?” This can be avoided by having the stu- 
dents elect a member of the class who is directed to collect the forms 
and transmit them to the teacher (through a school secretar)% if neces- 
sary ) after the final grades for a course ha^'e been officially posted. 

*G. Harold Sil%tus and Ralph C. Bohn, Organising Co«r*e Materials for Industrial 
Education (Bloomington. 111.; McKni^t and McKnight, 1901), pp. 379-380. 
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5. Students are not teachers and cannot judge teaching competency. The 
evaluation form, however, obtains information about what the students 
think of the course and teacher. It must always be remembered that 
the course is for the students. If they did not get the instruction they 
should have received, the teacher either failed to present adequately 
the aims for the course to students or to provide adequate instruction, 
or both. 

6. Generally, it is impossible for a teadier to communicate and reach 
every student in each class. The best teachers have students who think 
they have learned little or nothing from the course. Some evaluation 
of this type should, therefore, be expected. The master teacher, how- 
ever, is continually watching for methods of providing optimum in- 
struction for his students in the allotted time. 


RESEARCH PROGRAMS 

Research programs in accident prevention and safety education are 
planned to evaluate existing activities, gather information pertinent to the 
accident problem, and discover new and better ways of developing an 
accident-free socdely. The evaluation of existing activities involves re- 
search studies planned to determine the effectiveness of such problems as 
industrial accident prevention programs, the degree to which a special 
home-safety program succeeded in informing the public about a com- 
munity safety problem, and the effectiveness of school driver education 
programs. 

The most commonly recognized function of research is the gathering 
of information pertinent to the problem or program being studied. In 
safety education this activity is best exempfifferf by the hCafioaal Safety 
Council’s collection of factual accident information, and its periodic re- 
leases to newspapers and public service agencies. This function, however, 
includes studies to determine the scope of public and industrial acadent 
problems as well as specihc data, such as the number of nonswimmers 
drowning after boats are upset or sunk. It should be noted that some re- 
search groups do not accept the collection of factual information as a 
form of researclu In many instances it does not follow research procedures 
outlined in the following section but merely tabulates information widiout 
analysis or conclusions based upon the data. Often, the collection of in- 
formation is only one part of a research program. 

The final function of research in safety and acddent prevention, the 
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discovery of ways to develop an accident-free society, tends to be all- 
inclusive. It obviously includes the above functions, since information is 
gathered and programs evaluated in order to develop new and belter 
ways of coping with accidents. In addition, research studies to develop 
new teaching methods, identify new safety materials, and develop new 
guards or devices to protect people from machinery ar\d appliances are 
all examples of research activities planned to develop an accident-free 
society. 

The remainder of this chapter is planned to present the fundamental 
information about research needed by a professional person in safety and 
accident prevention. To accomplish this, it is necessary to consider the 
procedures for conducting research, the application of these procedures 
to safety and accident prevention, the basic types or classifications of 
research used by safety personnel and, finally, the application and use of 
the findings. 

Research Procedures 

Research procedures tend to follow the same format regardless of the 
type of study being conducted. In the planning of any program of organ- 
ized research, a study or research design must be developed. A research 
design is the formal presentation of the plans for conducting the study. It 
must include all planned procedures for gathering and analyzing the data 
and ^vill include some or all of the folIo\ving steps: 

1. Identification, scope, nature of the problem. 

2. Development of hypothesis. 

3. Deduction and reasoning, gathering of related information and knowl- 
edge. 

4. Collection of data — testing, observation, e.xperimentation, and so forth. 

5. Analysis of data, generalization in reference to original hypothesis. 

By carefully adhering to these steps, a greater degree of validity (deter- 
mining the true or real information) will be possible. By carefully identi- 
fying the problem, the research design can be developed to determine 
whether the hypodiesis is true. This procedure of developing a complete 
design helps eliminate the collection of data in a random fashion (all data 
must be collected for a use identified in the design), and focuses the 
research steps on the problem itsdf. 

To guard against error or erroneously verifying a false hypothesis, the 
hypothesis is often phrased as a null or negative statement. For example, 
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the problem may be a question regarding the effectiveness of school safety 
patrols. The hypothesis, worded in the null, would be "School safety pat- 
trols are ineffective in protecting children as they cross streets on the way 
to school. The study design would then be planned to disprove the null 
hypothesis. If the hypothesis, which states “is ineffective” is disproven, the 
question is answered and safety patrols are evaluated as being effective. 
This procedure is similar to the legal concept of a man being innocent 
until proven guilty. It is up to the stale to establish guilt rather than the 
accused to prove that he is innocent. Similarly, if the program is believed 
effective, it is up to the researcher to disprove the negative, which would 
be the concept of any opposing views. 

Follo\ving the establishment of the hypothesis, the research design 
must be developed. This procedure includes an analysis of the problem 
and hypothesis, and a thorough study of all literature and previous re- 
search related to the problem. From this analysis, a study design or pro- 
cedure for conducting the investigation is developed. The implementation 
of the design includes the collection of the data, whether it be through a 
survey, interview, observation, or experiment. The data must be arranged 
in a usable form and statistical procedures applied as necessary. 

The most important part of any research design is the analysis and 
interpretation of the information gathered. Even though the research find- 
ings are often definitive, the use and analysis requires careful consideration 
to make certain that they are both within the bounds of the data and as 
extensive as the findings will permit. Considerations for design modifica- 
tions, the occurrence of the unexpected, and the need for related studies 
to further amplify tlie knowledge of the area should be considered during 
this final phase of the study. 


Behavioral and Physical Soences 

Research in safety and accident prevention may be classified into two 
categories. WTien considering the problems related to tlie behavior of 
humans as they engage in their daily acliviUes, research involves the disci- 
plines and limitations of the behavioral sciences. At the same time, u’ljen 
mechanical devices or materials are being studied as they relate to creat- 
ing a safe environment, the limitations of rescarcli in the physical sciences 
must be applied. As with most related activities, it is not possible to make 
a clear and absolute differentiation. Many studies involve aspects of both 
classes of research in s-arjing degrees. The determination of tlie safest 
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design for an electric toaster must involve a consideration of the svaj’S in 
which a toaster may be misused ^prying bread willi a fork), as well as l)ie 
more materiaUslic aspects of its mechanical safclj'. 

Research in safetj’ as related to the behavioral science’s offers a great 
challenge to professional safety and accident prevention pcRonncl. Tlie 
complex problems of predicting and modifying human behavior arc con- 
tinually involved in this area of tescarcl). Compared with the phj'sical 
sciences, research procedures now used are more recent, basic research 
tools of the bchanoral sciences, such as tlic use of tests of significance 
through the f-fest, chi square, and anahjsis of variance arc relatively nmv 
when compared \vith the physical science procedures de\'eloped and used 
by the early Egy'ptians. Because of tliis factor and the added difficulty of 
conducting controlled experiments on human beings, knowledge about 
the control of human behavior is far behind the knowledge people possess 
about the physical world. TIjcsc reasons partly explain why a large seg- 
ment of the recorded improvement in accident statistics can be attributed 
to programs based on research in the physical sciences. At the same timO; 
the greatest hope for future improvement lies with the development o! 
improved accident prevention programs and the development of a socictj 
which accepts a realistic approadr to the accident p^e^’cntion problem! 
of this age. 

RESEARCH IN HUMAN BEHAVIOR 

It is possible to classify safety and accident prevention research relatec 
to human behavior into three general classifications: normative, historica 
and philosophical, and experimental. By studying each of these classtfica 
tions, a fundamental understanding of the role of research in safety anc 
driver education Nvill be developed. 


Normative 

This form of research investigates the present norms, status, condi 
tions, or beliefs. In safety, it is represented by investigations of the follow 
ing types: 

1. Facts and statistics — the scope and nature of the aeddent problem L 
determined by a continual analysis of the type, nature, number, anc 
distribution of accidents. The continual study of factual informatior 
regarding all aspects of property damage, accidental injury, and dead 
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hypotheses. This fonn of research contributes to the orderly presentation 
of knowledge and helps prevent planning designs without consideration of 
studies covering similar or identical problems. 

Philosophical researdi is grouped with historical because they arc 
usually linked together. In philosophical research, the past is studied and 
evaluated in terms of its contribution to the present and future. Analytical 
analysis as well as the logical evaluation of possible solutions to problems 
is an important phase of philosophical studies. 

Historical and philosophical studies should not be substituted for 
experimental or normative research. WTien these forms of research can 
provide a more analytical approach and solution to the problem, they 
should be utilized. 


Expe2umental 

Experimental research has the promise of e.xereising considerable 
influence on safety and accident prevention programs of the future. Many 
of the problems which have remained unanswered or only partially an* 
swered svill be resolved through research designs based on experimental 
research. 

This form of research involves the use of controlled conditions and an 
analysis of the resultant data, based on probability. That is, the experi* 
menter places controls on a group, lets only one item vary, and then ana* 
lyzes the way in which the one uncontrolled condition varied. For 
example, a community safety ^up wishes to discover which of two 
methods of presenting infonnalion on “do-il-yourselF’ safety will produce 
the best results. The hvo methods under study are the small group lecture 
versus the small group discussion. In order to assure reliable and valid 
results, every effort is made to establish experimental conditions which 
xvill permit the comparison of the methods of instruction. 

A single group of people is selected from a consistent socio-economic 
status. The group is divided into two equal-size groups either randomly, 
or by matching people based on factors which might affect the results 
(such as previous accident records), and then assigning one of the 
matched pair to each group. One group is taught safety by the lecture, the 
other by group discussion. Time spent on both programs is kept the same. 
After the instruction, the two groups are watched for a specified period of 
time and the number of “do-it-yourself” home accidents recorded. If all 
other factors, except instruction, have been held constant, differences be- 
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hveen the two groups must be either clmnce or digerence of instmctional 
method. StatisUcal procedures rvill provide the study group with a mathe- 
matical evaluation which describes the extent of the possibiilty *at 
chance might have caused the difference in results— rather than the differ- 
ent methods of instruction. 

There are many examples which could describe different t^ies of 
experimental research. The important characteristics that ■denj'fy 
foL of research are the selection of small groups to represent the rg 
number of people under study, the control of c^ditions, and 
of results to determine the probability factor Uns fo^ of research «n 
provide definite information regarding the behavior of people under dif 
ferent circumstances and controls. 


Reliability and VALinirY 
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behavior caused people to drink and also caused them to ignore water 
safety practices.” This discovery would mean that drinking is not primary 
but intervening in the cause-effect relationship between personality and 
drowning. 


Status of Research 

Research in the behavioral science phas« of safety and accident pre- 
vention has been extensive but insufficient to solve many of the problems 
facing the profession. The areas of safety programming and formal edu- 
cation are in need of research to investigate content selection, teaching 
methods, and evaluative techniques. 

Normative research has been extensive and well-conducted in the area 
of accident statistics. The National Safety Council has developed exten- 
sive and accurate methods of collecting data and distributing information 
related to the scope and nature of tlie accident problem to interested 
people. 

However, research in the area of program planning, teaching methods, 
and evaluation has been left, almost exclusively, to graduate students in 
programs of higher education. While master’s theses and doctoral disser- 
tations are able to contribute to the professional literature, they are often 
first efforts at research and lack the insights and depth necessary for 
significant solutions of problems facing formal safety education programs. 

The area of psycho-physical attributes related to safety has been 
extensively investigated, especially in the areas of industrial and traffic 
accidents. Controlled experiments have been extensively used in these 
areas. Tlie result has been greater insight into the problem of physical 
limitations and the development of protective devices to guard against 
possible injury. Many aspects of research in these areas could be con- 
sidered in the following section on the physical sciences. 

The final area under consideration is driver education. Many state 
agencies and other interested groups have attempted to determine the 
extent driver education has helped solve the traffic acddent problem. 
The Lane-Reticker study, conducted in North Carolina, analyzes many of 
these efforts.® His analysis reveals that virtually all studies have been 
conducted on an ex post facto rather than experimental basis. While the 
sum total of all studies indicates that the program has been effective, no 
study has been conducted on an experimental basis \vith sufficient control 

* Edward Lane-TteUcVcr, Driver Educoticm In High Sdiooh, mim. (Chapel Hill, 
N.C.; Univ. of North Carolina) 1056. 
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to determine an accurate evaluation of the degree of success. Additional 
research is needed in this area to determine the exact degree of effective- 
ness of this program in solving the Uaffic accident problem. 


RESEARCH IN PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Research in this area involves the ''^eWnat 

ling the physical world or developing devices wbch svill help eliminate 
the possibmty for the occurrence of accidents. These -as can h 
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has been completed and the methods of putting it to use in their safety 
programs. A, study analyzing different methods of teaching safety is of no 
value unless safety people put it into use. In addition, many studies pro- 
vide new information which should be presented to the class as safety 
content. If the teacher does not keep abreast of recent developments by 
reading the safety journals and taking an active part in his professional 
organizations, his instruction program will lade the evunent examples and 
information which often represent the difference between mediocrity and 
excellence. 

There are a number of excellent sources for reviewing the published 
results of researdi studies in this area. They include: 

1. Traffic Safety Research Review. This is a quarterly supplement pub- 
lished by the editors of Traffic Safety, a journal of the National Safety 
Council. The review carries research reports of studies in the area of 
traffic safety, covering both the behavioral and physical sdenee aspects. 

2. National Commission on Safety Education and The American Driver 
and Traffic Safety Education Association. These aJEBiliates of the Na- 
tional Education Association have the major responsibilities of that 
organization for the publication and dissemination of professional 
safety literature. Their journals and publications often contain reports 
of research studies. 

3. The Bridge. This is a series of information leaflets based on research 
in, or related to, safety education. They are published by the National 
Commission on Safety Education. 

4. Safety Education. This monthly publication of the National Safety 
Council periodically contains a research section titled “News of Re- 
search,” which provides valuable information on research studies com- 
pleted or in progress. 


SUMMARY 

Evaluation of accident prevention and safety programs is an important 
part of the continual growth of the safety movement. Accurate evaluation 
will indicate the degree of success in reducing or eliminating a particular 
safety prohlem. It Nvill also provide the information necessary for reorgani- 
zation and development of improved programs. 

Unfortunately, evaluation of attitude change and development is diffi- 
cult under any circumstances and virtually impossible wthin the limita- 
tions of time and numbers existing in public schools. As a result, the 
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success of altitude modificaHon or development must bo based on an 
evaluation of instruction planned to promote this change. This involves a 
subjective evaluation of the teaching methods as well as objective co 
siderations of the subject matter content. Careful interpretauon o he 
results will provide insights into the extent socially acceptable attitudes 
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a teacher identify progress in the development or modification of safety 
attitudes?” 
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Career Opportunities 
and the Future 


Thebe abe more than one million persons employed in positions that 
ate completely or partially concerned with safety. Without question, 
the field of safety education and accident prevention offers the student of 
today opportunities for professional vocations that are among the most 
challenging in the United States. It seems that career positions related to 
education, traffic engineering, law enforcement, motor fieets, traffic courts, 
research, and many others are av^able to those with the proper educa- 
tion. The purpose of this chapter is to identify the various career possi- 
bilities available to the college and university student of today. 

NEED FOR PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 

There is a need for professionally prepared individuals in the field of 
safety education and accident prevention. In the past, inadequately pre- 
pared people have tended to drift into the field. This situation in recent 
years has been undergoing drastic change, and today professionally com- 
petent persons are occupying positions of responsibility in safety educa- 
tion, traffic engineering, and law enforcement across the nation. 

In view of the anticipated growth of the general population, there will 
be a serious need for a greater number of professional safety educators and 
accident prevention specialists. Accidents will continue to occur at home, 
on the job, in public places, at school, and on the highways. Therefore, 
individuals dedicated to the prevention and elimination of such occur- 
rences will be in greater demand. A substantial amount of the discussion 
in this chapter is based on the publication. Careers in Highway Safety.^ 

' National Commission on Safety Education. Careers in Highway Safety (Wash- 
ington: The Commission, 1958). 
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TYPES OF CAREERS 

Career opportuniHes in aeddent prevention work 
interested yoTg person inelude teaehing, ageney positrons. 
ties, mili4 opportunities, motor fleet supervrsron, and rndustnal safety 

engineer positions. 


Education 
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ntuvEH EDUCATlotr. Driver « “ uoraade the teacher prepara- 

mand in recent years. As states giiped driver educators rvill 

tion requirements, the demand for h.g y q Driver 

continue to grow. The current ana ysi approximately 

Education Achievement P™?™ , minimum preparation recom- 

20,000 driver education teachers. education, 

mended for such positions rs a t™"® .randard and. as the field con- 
However, this is a minimum comparable to that required m 

tiuues to mature academic prep ^ ^^cer education 

other teaching subjects also will be requ 

. , rhe nation, sdiool systems are assigning 

SAFETY SUPEHV1S011S. Across the ^ mtal safely program of 

individuals the responsibility of Section of the National 

schools. The growth of ^afeV » ^ „cer 700 is evident 
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persons need to have a high degree of preparation and experience in safety 
and accident prevention work to qualify for such positions. The responsi- 
bilities of the safety supervisor would be concerned with co-ordinating the 
general safety in the elementary and secondary schools, overseeing the 
driver education program, and supervising the pupil transportation activi- 
ties. The percentage of time a safety supervisor may devote to safety is 
dependent on the school’s size. However, it is recommended that every 
school system have a supervisor of safety education. 

uNrvERsrrT or college. Institutions of higher learning are more and 
more in need of competent individuals to fill places of responsibility and 
•leadership related to safety education and accident prevention activities. 
There is a need for persons to enter the teacher preparation field. Out- 
standing college and university teachers are needed for the preparation of 
driver education teachers, safety supervisors, and elementary and second- 
ary school personnel. There are neatly 400 colleges and universities 
offering teacher preparation courses in these areas today. With the devel- 
opment of safety centers across the nation, highly qualified persons are 
in demand to occupy positions related to the conduct of safety research, 
field service activities, short courses and conference work. Moreover, insti- 
tutions of higher learning are employing campus safety co-ordinators to 
assume responsibility for the environmental safety program of the 
institution. 

Agency PosmoNS 

There are a number of agencies that employ individuals to work as 
safety education and acddent prevention specialists. These positions are 
frequently referred to as field representative, safety consultant, or educa- 
tional consultant. Organizations employing such personnel are the Na- 
tional Safety Council, National Commission on Safety Education, local 
safety councils, insurance companies, automobile maniifacturers, and 
other agencies wth national or slate accident-prevention program activi- 
ties. There is every indication that \bcse rvumeious agenmes will continue 
to expand their acthities and will experience a similar growth In staffs. For 
additional information on the agencies employing traffic safety education 
and accident prevention personnel, consult the Directory of National 
Traffic Safety Organizations, available from the National Safety Council, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Official Agencies 

The administration of a statewide program of accident ^ 

qnires the skill and knowledge of many different professional . 

Lmple. in a motor vehicle department there is "-df, 
ners Ld supervisors, hearing officers, statisticians, and dn™ ^P™ 
ment personnel. In a traffic safety division there is 
progrL specialists, enfcrcement and traffic conrt 

way dep^ents there is 35°^^^ engineers 

Clans, and highway engineers. The unard The state 

toda;. based on estimates of the Highway 

poUce units need high-caliber at the national level 

ties. In addition to state agenaes, ^ ^ staff. The Bureau of 

that employ accident prevenUon “ gafety. for example, have 

Public Roads and the Department of High y ^ developed 

need for more professional personnel as important programs 

in the area of traffic safety. 


Motor Fleet , ^.^onSya- 

The motor fleet industry ‘'“^“^“"'^2|“of*rnLn’s commerdal 
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for example, safety '“P'l^'^lp^^Aroerican Trucking Association estr- 
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With the anticipated growth of th expansion rvill require a 
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^cation and accident prevenbon programm g 


Industry , leader in the nation’s 

Traditionally. American ';“„^rt"vould be but a normal F- 

accident prevention nmvenient TOe^ ■ speciahs s_^e 

» Ibid., p. 
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therefore intimating that industry docs employ qualified people in the 
field of accident prevention. An industrial safety specialist needs to have a 
background including engineering principles, management techniques, 
human relations, and public relations. Today, in the midst of this nuclear 
age, accident prevention personnel are sorely needed in those industries 
related to the space effort. It should be recognized that the success of the 
nation s space probes has been in large measure due to the application of 
accident prevention doctrine and methods. 


Mujtaby 

The nation s largest employer of safety education and accident preven- 
tion personnel is the Defense Department. In the Departments of Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and the Marine Corps there is continuous need for indi- 
viduals to organize, teach, or supervise accident prevenHon activities. In 
most instances, the various departments have developed civilian career 
programs that allow interested persons to work in this field and maintain 
their status as civilians. For example, the Department of Army has devel- 
oped an outstanding Army Civilian Career Program for Safety Manage* 
ment. In the armed forces, a person may pursue programs of safety 
admlnistraUon. engineering, or inspection. These programs are highly spe- 
cialized and require a person with a background heavily oriented in engi- 
neering, diemistry, physics, or mathematics. 


SOURCES OF CAREER INFORMATION 

On previous pages the many opportunities available in the field of 
safety education and accident prevention have been discussed briefly. In 
addiUon to the information given, it is well for the interested person to 
have some idea as to where additional information related to career pur- 
suits might be obtained. Your instructor should be able to assist you in this 
matter. However, the following list of sources will prove valuable to those 
desiring information about career possibilities: 

1. American AssoeiaUon of Motor Vehicle Administrators. 

504 Hill Building, Washington 6, D.C. 

2. American Driver and Traffic Safety Education Association. 

1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

3. American Society of Safety Engineers. 

5 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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4. Center for Safety Education, New York University. 

6 Washington Sq. N.. New York 3. New York. 

5. Institute of Traffic Engineers. 

2029 K St N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

6. National Commission on Safety Education, 

1201 16th St, N,W„ Washington 6, D.C. 

7. National Safety Council. 

425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois^ 

8. Public Safety Institute, The Pennsylvania State University. 
University Park, Pennsylvania. 

9. Safety Center, Southern Illinois University. 

Carbondale, IlUnois. 

10. Traffic Institute, Northwestern University. 

1804 Hinman Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 
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the first. By 1975 it is projected that there rvill be approximately 51,000 
traffic deaths each year as compared xvith 40,000 today; there will be 
mo™d 110 miUion vehicles registered; these vehicles rvill be driven some 
1,171 bUhon miles by about 111 milUon Ucensed drivers. This example does 
htoe”'* optimistic thinking concerning the traffic problem of the 

Traffic has been used as the example, but the same situaUon seems to 
apply tomost meas of human activity. Accidents will persist unless com- 
prehensive and dynamic programs of safety education and accident pre- 
vention are developed to curb the trends of the sixties. If accident 
prevenbon programming is continued at the same rate as today, the gen- 
eral accident problem wiU continue to grow. If accident prevention pro- 
gramming keeps abreast of the expanding population, then we xvill hold 
our mvn. If we are to progress and gain on the naaon’s accident problem, 
all accident prevention efforts must be intensified and expanded 
substantially. 
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college, university, or secondary levels. In addition lugher education has 
administrative and research positions available. Many career punuits 
abound in industry, official state agencies, and the military. It appears that 
as programs related to the curtailing of the nation’s accident problems are 
developed and expanded, numerous career positions %vill open to the indi- 
vidual who is professionally prepared to assume such responsibility. The 
future of our space age, industrial, and social science efforts in large 
measure are related to the development of sound programs of safety edu- 
cation and aeddent prevention. Indeed, progress, effidency, and safety are 
very intimately intenvoven. The conservation of our human resources is 
very closely attuned to the aeddent prevention movement of tomoTTOw. 
If man is to be saved from the aeddent potentials that surround him, then 
he must be subjected to a comprehensive and continuous program of 
safety education and aeddent prevention. 

ACTIVITIES 

1. Contact your university placement service to discover the types of 
safety education positions that have been filled during the past three 
years. 

2. Prepare a 20-minute report based on the publication, Careers ir» 
Highway Traffic Safety. 

3. Contact a local industry and interview the person in charge of its 
safety program. "Write a report of the interview including job qualifica- 
tions, scope of the program, and career possibilities. 

4. Collect suffident data on estimated population, economic, and in- 
dustrial growth along wth the new interstate highway development, and 
write a research paper on “The Future of Safety Education in the Decade 
Ahead.” 
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APPENDIX 
Sources of 
Safety Education 
Materials* 


Aetna lafe Insurance Company 
151 Farmington 
Hartford, Connectieut 


American National Bed Cross 
IBtbandEStreets, N.W, 
Washington 13, D.C 


Allstate Insurance Company 
7447SkoVleBIvd. 

Skolde, Illinois 

American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators 
504 Hill Building 
Washington 6, D.C. 


American Transit Association 
292 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New Yorl 

Amencan Trucking Association 
1424 lOth Street. N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


American Association of State Highway 
Officials 

National Press Building 
Washington 4, D.C. 

American Automobile Association 
1712 G Street 
Washington 6, D C. 

American Bar Association 
1155 E. 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 

American Camping Association, Inc. 
Martinsville, Indiana 

American Driver and Traffic Safety 
Education Association 
1201 16th Street. N-W, 


Association of Casualty and Surety 
Compaiues 
60 John Street 
New York 7, New York. 

Auto Industries Highway Safety 
Committee 
2000 K Street. N.W. 

Washington 6, D C. 

Automotive Safety Foundation 
200 Hing Building 
W'ashington 6, D.C. 

Center for Safety Education 
New Vori University 
6 Washington Stjuare, N. 

New york 3, New York 


Washington 6, D.C. 

• In addition to these sources, many colleges and universities ha\ e developed safety 
education materials of particular Interest In their slate or region. 
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Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic 
Control 

Saugaluck, Connecticut 

General Federation of Women's Clubs 
1734 N Street, N.W. 

IVashington 6, D.C. 

Highsvay Research Board 
2101 Constitution 
Washington 25, D C. 

Highway Traffic Safety Center 
Michigan State University 
D-Wells Hall 
Lansing, Michigan 

Institute of Traffic Engineers 
Yale University 
Strathcona Hall 
New Haven 11, Connecticut 

Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
1725 De Sales. N.W. 

Washington 6, D.C. 

International Association of Chiefs of 
Police 

1319 18th Street. N.W. 

Washington 6, D.C. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
Bureau of Motor Camecs 
Safety Section 
Washington, D.C. 

National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Compai^es 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

National Association of Insurance Agents 
80 Maiden Lane 
New York City, N.Y. 

National Association of Motor Bus 
Operators 
Hill Building 
Washington 6, D.C. 

National Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies 

919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


National Committee on Traffic Law 
Enforcement 
744 Broad Street 
Newark. New Jersey 

N&lional Committee for Traffic Safety 
20 North Wackcr Drive. Room 060 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

National Committee for Traffic Training 
700 Hill Building 
Washington 0, D.C. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
700 N. Rush Street 
Chicago 11, IILnois 

National Federation of Business and 
PtofcMional Women's Clubs 
1810 Broadway 
New York 23. New York 

National Fire Prevention Association 
00 Batterymarch Street 
Boston, h'tassachusctts 

National Highway Users Conference 
National Ptrss Building 
Washington 4 , DC. 

National Rifle Association 
ICOO Rhode Island Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

National Safety Council 
42S N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, IlIiiiQis 

Nationwide Insurance 
246 High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 

Northwestern University Traffic Institute 
1804 Hmman Avenue 
Evanston, Illmots 

Outboard Boating Club of America 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Presidents Committee for Traffic Safety 
1711 H Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20025 

Safe Winter Driving League 
520 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


National Commission on Safety Education 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D C. 
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State and Local Officials’ National 
Highway Safety Committee 
912 Barr Building 
Washington 6, D.C. 

United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce 
Akdar Building 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
Office of Highway Safety 
Washington 25, D.C. 


U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary 
1300 E. Street N.W. 

Washington 25, D.C. 

U.S. Power Squadron 
P.O. Box SIO 
Englewood, New Jersey 

Yale University 

Bureau of Highway Traffic Safely 

311 Strathcona Hall 

New Haven 11, Connecticut 
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Traffic — ( Continued ) 
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